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WILLIAM  COWPER  AND  THE  FRIENDS  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  AMERICA. 

Part  I.    In  England. 

In  his  rather  unsympathetic  study  of  Cowper,  Walter  Bagehot 
wrote :  "  He  is  the  one  poet  of  a  class  which  have  no  poets.  In 
that  once  large  and  still  considerable  portion  of  the  English  world, 
which  regards  the  exercise  of  the  fancy  and  the  imagination  as 
dangerous— snares,  as  they  speak— distracting  the  soul  from  an 
intense  consideration  of  abstract  doctrine,  Cowper's  strenuous 
inculcation  of  those  doctrines  has  obtained  for  him  a  certain 
toleration.  .  .  .  Most  poets  must  be  prohibited.  .  .  .  But  Cow- 
per  is  a  ticket-of-leave  man.  He  has  the  chaplain's  certificate. 
He  has  expressed  himself  '  with  the  utmost  propriety.''  The  other 
imaginative  criminals  must  be  left  to  the  fates,  but  he  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacred  drawing-room,  though  with  constant  care 
and  scrupulous  surveillance."1 

Beneath  this  tone  of  banter,  Bagehot  is  right  in  his  analysis  of 
the  phenomenon  of  Cowper's  popularity  with  a  certain  class  of 
readers.  His  words  are  particularly  to  be  borne  in  mind  when 
we  come  to  account  for  the  affectionate  regard  in  which  the  Poet 
has  been  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Cowper  appears  to  have  had  no  social  contact  with  the  Quakers 
of  his  day.  There  are  only  a  few  slight  references  to  them  in 
his  Letters.  When  the  Poet  and  Mrs.  Unwin  were  preparing 
lodgings  for  the  reception  of  Lady  Hesketh  in  1786,  a  Quaker 
family  in  Olney  rendered  some  assistance  that  was  appreciated. 
Mrs.  Unwin  was  conferring  on  the  subject  with  one  Maurice 
Smith,  when  his  wife  called  out,  "  Why  dost  thee  not  take  the 
vicarage?  .  .  .  We  will  furnish  it  for  thee,  and  at  the  lowest 
rate ;  from  a  bed  to  a  platter  we  will  find  all."  A  little  later,  on 
June  12,  1786,  he  again  wrote  to  his  cousin:  "My  friend  the 
Quaker,  in  all  that  I  have  seen  of  his  doings,  has  acquitted  him- 
self much  to  my  satisfaction.  Some  little  things,  he  says,  will 
perhaps  be  missing  at  first,  in  such  a  multiplicity,  but  they  shall 

1  William  Cowper  in  Literary  Studies.    Works  (Hartford  ed.),  I,  432. 
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be  provided  as  soon  as  called  for."  In  a  letter  to  Newton  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1781,  he  wrote:  "I  do  not  know,  but  am  inclined  to 
suspect  that  if  my  Muse  was  to  go  forth  clad  in  Quaker  colour, 
without  one  bit  of  riband  to  enliven  her  appearance,  she  might 
walk  from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other,  as  little  noticed  as  if 
she  were  one  of  the  sisterhood  indeed."  Once  when  discussing 
politics  in  a  letter  of  March  16,  1780,  to  Joseph  Hill,  he  wrote: 
"  As  for  me,  I  am  no  Quaker,  except  where  military  matters  are 
in  question,  and  there  I  am  much  of  the  same  mind  with  an  honest 
man,  who,  when  he  was  forced  into  the  service,  declared  he 
would  not  fight,  and  gave  this  reasoffc^foecause  he  saw  nothing 
worth  fighting  for."  -  V  _ 

Such  are  the  sparse  references  in  Cowpie^s Aeltjr's/to  the 
Quakerism  of  his  day :  nothing  to  indicate  on  his  part  much  per- 
sonal familiarity  with,  or  interest  in,  the  Quakers  or  their  tenets. 
He  was  certainly  not  in  the  least  degree  affected  by  Quaker 
thought.  But  in  the  other  direction  the  influence  has  been  pro- 
found. He  has  been  a  favorite  with  a  Society  which  has  been 
inexacting  of  art  in  poetry,  but  very  requiring  as  to  its  edifying 
content.  The  documents  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention 
have  never  before  been  brought  together  for  this  purpose.  In- 
deed, they  are  for  the  most  part  not  in  print.  They  could  be  in- 
definitely multiplied,  as  a  result  of  personal  inquiry  among  mem- 
bers of  the  older  generation,  if  further  proof  were  required. 
What  is  here  said  will  prove  the  point  which  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  brought  out  by  historians  of  Quakerism:  that  Cowper 
was  the  titled  Poet  of  Quakerism  for  upwards  of  a  century. 

The  attitude  of  eighteenth-century  Quakerism  toward  litera- 
ture in  general  is  officially  set  forth  in  a  MJinute  drawn  up  by 
London  Yearly  Meeting  in  1764,  and  printed  in  the  first  printed 
Discipline  of  1783:  "This  meeting  being  sorrowfully  affected, 
under  a  consideration  of  the  hurtful  tendency  of  reading  plays, 
romances,  novels,  and  other  pernicious  books,  it  is  earnestly 
recommended  to  every  member  of  our  Society,  to  discourage  and 
suppress  the  same;  and  particularly  to  acquaint  all  booksellers, 
under  our  name,  with  the  painful  anxiety  occasioned  to  this  meet- 
ing, by  a  report  of  some  instances  of  selling  or  lending  such 
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books,  entreating  they  would  avoid  a  practice  so  inconsistent  with 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion.  And  Friends  are  desired  to 
be  careful  of  the  choice  of  all  books,  in  which  their  children  read, 
seeing  there  are  many,  under  the  specious  titles  of  the  promo- 
tion of  religion  and  morality,  containing  sentiments  repugnant  to 
the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus."     (Page  16.) 

This  official  Minute,  still  in  force,2  thus  early  expressed  a  con- 
cern which  was  urgently  felt  for  over  half  a  century,  and  which 
was  shared  by  many  other  families  besides  those  of  Friends.  It 
is  not  without  significance  that  the  year  before  the  above  Minute 
was  printed,  Cowper  had  himself  published  the  following  lines: 

"  Ye  writers  of  what  none  with  safety  reads, 
Footing  it  in  the  dance  that  fancy  leads, 
Ye  novelists,  who  mar  what  ye  would  mend, 
Snivelling  and  drivelling  folly  without  end, 
Whose  corresponding  misses  fill  the  ream 
With  sentimental  frippery  and  dream, 
Caught  in  a  delicate  soft  silken  net 
By  some  lewd  earl  or  rake-hell  baronet ; 
Ye  pimps,  who,  under  Virtue's  fair  pretence, 
Steal  to  the  closet  of  young  Innocence, 
And  teach  her,  unexperienced  yet  and  green, 
To  scribble,  as  you  scribbled  at  fifteen ; 
Who,  kindling  a  combustion  of  desire, 
With  some  cold  moral  think  to  quench  the  fire ; 
Though  all  your  engineering  proves  in  vain, 
The  dribbling  stream  ne'er  puts  it  out  again ; 
Oh  that  a  verse  had  power,  and  could  command 
Far,  far  away  these  flesh-flies  of  the  land ! 
Who  fasten  without  mercy  on  the  fair, 
And  suck,  and  leave  a  craving  maggot  there. 
Howe'er  disguised  the  inflammatory  tale, 
And  covered  with  a  fine-spun  specious  veil, 
Such  writers  and  such  readers  owe  the  gust 
And  relish  of  their  pleasure  all  to  lust." 

(The  Progress  of  Error:  307-330.) 

When  we  recall  the  edifying  purpose  which  Cowper  professed 
in  all  his  serious  work,  we  are  not  surprised  to  observe  how  di- 
rectly his  plain  and  virtuous  message  went  to  the  hearts  of  the 

2  Cf.  Discipline  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  etc.,  Philadelphia,  1910,  pp.  115,  116 
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Friends.  As  if  in  response  to  the  Minute  of  1764,  there  subse- 
quently issued  from  the  presses  of  England  and  America  great 
numbers  of  Selections,  Miscellanies,  Garlands,  and  collections  of 
hymns.  One  much  used  was  that  of  Priscilla  Gurney,  first  pub- 
lished in  1818,  containing  26  Olney  Hymns  of  Cowper  out  of  a 
total  of  253  hymns,  representing  notably  the  work  of  Newton, 
Watts,  Kelly,  Taylor,  and  the  French  mystic,  Madame  Guyon,  the 
last  being  in  Cowper' s  translation.  Priscilla  Gurney  intended 
this  collection  chiefly  "  for  young  persons  belonging  to  the  Society 
of  Friends.  .  .  .  Such  compositions  are  easily  committed  to 
memory;  and  they  afford  a  familiar  and  interesting  method  of 
impressing  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion."  Practically 
all  such  collections  of  hymns  and  of  pious  poetry,  including 
Readers  like  the  Ackworth  Reader  in  England  and  those  of  Lind- 
ley  Murray  in  England  and  America,  which  I  have  examined  as 
dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  contain 
numerous  specimens  of  Cowper's  work. 

Ackworth  School  in  Yorkshire  is  a  representative  Quaker 
School,  founded  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We 
are  fortunate  in  possessing  some  data  as  to  the  sort  of  reading 
that  was  encouraged  among  the  young  Friends  in  this  guarded 
institution.  The  information  is  contained  in  "A  Sketch  of  the 
System  of  religious  instruction  pursued  at  Ackworth  School, 
drawn  up  by  John  Newby  (1806-1877)  in  reply  to  some  inquiries 
from  Charles  Yarnall  of  Philadelphia,  First  Month,  1834,"  in 
the  possession  of  W.  C.  Braithwaite  of  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 
This  report  refers  to  the  Boys'  Library  of  about  150  volumes  in 
each  of  four  depots,  whose  contents  were  changed  quarterly, 
thus  insuring  some  variety.  Of  the  150  volumes  in  each  room, 
about  forty  were  of  a  religious  character,  and  could  be  borrowed 
on  First  Days.  The  report  continues :  "  This  portion  of  the 
library  includes  a  good  deal  of  the  biography  of  distinguished 
Friends,  Piety  Promoted,  and  some  of  the  simple  treatises  on 
Friends'  doctrines.  Such  books  of  this  kind  have  been  selected 
as  seemed  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children.  Some  collections 
of  Hymns  are  admitted, — one  compiled  by  Priscilla  Gurney;  the 
Olney  Hymns  by  Cowper  and  Newton ;  and  the  Christian  Psalm- 
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ist  by  Montgomery.  One  or  more  copies  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
are  in  each  division."  Such  were  some  of  the  books  exposed  in 
1834  on  the  "open  shelf,"  according  to  the  portion  of  the  report 
dealing  with  a  Boys'  Library  as  connected  with  religious  in- 
struction !  It  may  have  been  of  such  a  library  that  John  Paget 
was  thinking,  when  he  wrote  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  July, 
1 861 :  "Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  desolate  than  a  pure 
Quaker  library;  Barclay's  Apology  and  Baxter's  Sainfs  Rest, 
Penn's  No  Cross,  No  Crown,  and  George  Fox's  Journal — per- 
haps, by  extraordinarily  good  fortune,  Paradise  Lost  and  The 
Task — all  excellent  in  their  way,  but  not  exactly  the  books  to  wile 
away  a  tedious  hour."3  In  1826,  the  Masters  of  this  same  School 
asked  the  Committee  for  two  copies  each  of  Young's  Night 
Thoughts,  Thomson's  Seasons,  Cowper's  Poems,  The  Wreath, 
Gurney's  Hymns  (six  copies),  and  Evenings  at  Home  (eleven 
copies),  "as  occasional  books."  All  were  granted  by  the  gen- 
erous committee.  It  is  interesting  to  find  in  a  Report  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  Leisure  Time  at  School,  presented  to  the  Friends' 
Educational  Society  at  York  in  1845,  Cowper's  Tirocinium  quoted 
as  illustrating  the  principle  of  association  of  teacher  with  pupil 
in  recreation  hours : 

"  E'en  in  his  pastimes  he  requires  a  friend,"  — 

a  principle  which  is  now  recognized  to  be  sound. 

The  official  attitude  toward  reading  at  Ackworth  early  in  the 
last  century  may  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  Quaker  peda- 
gogical conformity  with  the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Mieeting  at 
London  in  1764.  The  range  of  matter  was  very  narrow,  but  the 
familiarity  of  the  reader  with  it  was  very  deep.  I  have  seen  a 
well-worn  private  copy  of  A  Selection  of  Poetry  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,  printed  at  Falmouth  in  1838,  which  was  used  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  at  Lovell  Squire's  School,  Falmouth,  and 
at  Grove  House,  Tottenham,— both  Friends'  institutions.  This 
little  volume  contains  sixteen  pieces  by  Cowper,  including  some 
Olney  Hymns  and  extended  extracts  from  the  longer  poems, 
which  were  memorized  by  the  pupils.  As  time  went  on,  the  taste 
of  Quaker  youth  for  letters,  travel,  and  natural  science  was  more 


3  Cf.  John  Paget,  Paradoxes  and  Puzzles,  London,  1874,  pp.  404-5. 
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freely  indulged,  and  no  field  of  literature  can  be  said  to  have  been 
closed  to  the  younger  people  of  the  Society  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica by  the  middle  of  the  century,  except  drama  and  fiction.  That 
learned  scholar  and  Quaker  gentleman,  the  late  J.  Bevan  Braith- 
waite,  published  as  a  tract  in  1875  some  very  suggestive  Thoughts 
on  Books  and  Reading,  the  substance  of  which  he  had  contributed 
to  a  Periodical  more  than  thirty  years  before.  No  one  in  the  So- 
ciety was  better  qualified  to  speak  on  books,  and  on  the  Quaker 
concern  for  good  books,  than  he.  The  only  sentence  in  which  he 
specifically  recommends  any  authors  by  name  is  that  in  which  he 
says :  "  The  occasional  perusal  of  the  works  of  some  of  our  best 
prose  writers,  and  of  such  as  Milton  and  Cowper  may  be  inter- 
mingled with  severer  study."  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  later  poet  would  have  been  gratified  by  this  posthumous  asso- 
ciation of  his  name  with  that  of  the  Puritan  poet  for  whom  he 
himself  entertained  such  an  affection. 

The  juxtaposition  of  these  two  poets  is  not  fortuitous  in  the 
foregoing  reference.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Waterhouse  {nee  Fry), 
the  mother-in-law  of  the  present  Poet  Laureate,  Robert  Bridges, 
writes  to  me  of  her  early  recollections :  "  Milton  was  as  much  or 
more  read  in  my  family,  I  think,  than  Cowper  and  much  loved. 
.  .  .  Cowper's  poems  were  used,  as  you  say  they  were  in  Amer- 
ica, as  a  sort  of  lesson  book.  Great  pains  were  taken  with  our 
reading  aloud,  and  this  we  were  taught  to  do  in  the  Task,  The 
Winter  Walk  at  Noon,  etc.  We  of  course  learnt  Alexander  Set- 
kirk,  John  Gilpin,  and  Boadicea,  either  as  lessons  or  for  our  own 
pleasure;  but  that  would  only  carry  one  on  to  about  1844,  and 
the  poetry  that  called  to  me  when  I  was  at  the  age  at  which  my 
mother  received  Cowper's  Poems  from  her  mother  was — Shelley. 
And  then  of  course  Tennyson  and  countless  others.  The  whole 
atmosphere  was  changed  by  that  time — not  I  think  for  the  better 
as  regards  the  religious  life.  '  But  that  is  another  story/  ...  I 
think  I  ought  to  have  said  that  I  imagine  the  popularity  of  Cow- 
per among  Friends  was  due  to  the  religious  and  pure  atmosphere 
of  his  poems,  and  his  love  of  Nature, — a  little  in  that  like  our 
love   for  Wordsworth."4     The   same  lady  had  written  a   little 

4  Private  letter  of  February  14,  1915. 
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earlier  a  letter  touching  the  same  subject  to  Sir  Herbert  Warren, 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  which  he  kindly  allows  me  to 
use :  "  Cowper  was  the  poet  most  read  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  early  in  the  last  century.  My  father  and  grandfather 
were,  I  imagine,  influenced  by  the  classics  and  by  Pope  and 
others.  .  .  .  But  Cowper  was  much  read  and  loved  in  my  child- 
hood, and  I  do  not  recall  any  other  in  the  same  way.  I  find  an 
affectionate  allusion  to  him  in  one  of  my  mother's  letters."5 

I  have  felt  free  to  quote  the  reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Waterhouse 
at  some  length,  because  she  so  precisely  appreciates  the  place 
Cowper  held  in  the  cultivated  Quaker  homes  of  England  and 
America  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  It  would  hardly 
be  possible  to  find  any  more  discriminating  statement  of  the  af- 
fection in  which  he  was  held  by  those  families  who  insisted  upon 
a  high  morality  in  their  children's  reading.  These  letters  also 
bring  out  the  cooperation  of  the  home  with  the  school  in  filling 
the  youthful  mind  with  the  Poet's  sentiments. 

Let  us  take  one  other  earlier  instance  of  this  Quaker  devotion 
to  Cowper.  John  Talwin  Shewell  (i 782-1 866)  of  London  and 
Ipswich  was  a  recorded  minister  in  the  Society,  an  enlightened 
and  influential  Friend.  When  still  a  young  man,  he  published  in 
1808,  a  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  William  Cowper.  The  little 
pamphlet  had  at  least  two  editions,  and  I  was  able  to»  secure  a 
copy  of  the  second  edition.  There  is  also  a  copy  in  the  Library 
of  Haverford  College,  but  it  appears  to  be  rare,  for  there  is  no 
copy  in  either  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  or  the  Friends' 
Library  in  Devonshire  House.  "  In  offering  to  his  friends  and 
the  public,  a  second  edition  of  the  Tribute  to  Cowper,  the  author 
takes  this  opportunity  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  indulgence 
they  have  bestowed  on  the  first."  Shewell  was  a  worthy  man, 
but  not  a  poet,  and  there  is  no  need  to  do  more  than  note  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  tribute  to  one  who  had  recently  departed  from 
earthly  scenes.  Years  later,  in  1840,  he  removed  to  a  new  coun- 
try-place at  Rushmere  near  Ipswich,  where  he  realized  that  rustic 
seclusion,  the  praise  of  which  in  Cowper's  verse  had  seized  his 
imagination  in  his  early  and  less  opulent  years.     Often  would  he 

0  Private  letter  of  December  20,  1914. 
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repeat,  as  he  walked  about  his  plantation,  the  familiar  passage 
beginning : 

"O  blest  seclusion  from  a  jarring  world, 
What  could  I  wish  that  I  possess  not  here?" 

And  thus  he  was  wont  to  describe  his  domestic  felicity : 

"  The  morning  finds  the  self-sequestered  man 
Fit  for  his  task,  intend  what  task  he  may. 
Whether  inclement  seasons  recommend 
His  warm  but  simple  home,  where  he  enjoys, 
With  her  who  shares  his  pleasures  and  his  heart, 
Sweet  converse,  sipping  calm  the  fragrant  lymph 
Which  neatly  she  prepares;  then  to  his  book 
Well  chosen,  and  not  sullenly  perused 
In  selfish  silence,  but  imparted  oft 
As  ought  occurs  that  she  may  smile  to  hear, 
Or  turn  to  nourishment  digested  well."6 

(The  Garden:  386-396.) 

This  same  Quaker  gentleman,  in  an  autograph  letter  preserved 
in  the  Devonshire  House  Library,  under  date  of  1856  says:  "I 
have  often  wondered  .  .  .  how  it  happened,  that  he  (Cowper) 
should  seem  so  very  little  to  have  come  across  any  of  our  Friends, 
and  the  more  as  there  is  so  much  similarity  in  their  views  and 
sentiments,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  spirit  was  in  happy  harmony 
with  those  of  divers  who  lived  in  his  day;  and  that  they  were 
readers  of  his  poetry  I  well  remember,  and  I  recollect  an  aged 
Friend,  John  Waller  of  Hitchin,  where  we  then  dwelt,  bringing 
a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Lines  on  his  Mother's  Picture  (that 
most  tender  and  pathetic  of  all  poetical  effusions)  for  my  Parents 
to  read  as  a  great  treat/' 

In  his  excellent  Portraiture  of  Quakerism7  as  it  was  over  a 
century  ago  in  England,  written  by  the  abolitionist  Thomas 
Clarkson,  himself  not  a  Quaker,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  fre- 
quently he  quotes  Cowper  as  one  who  expressed  in  verse  the  tra- 
ditional sentiments  of  the  Society  of  Friends:  concerning  the 
futility  of  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  for  itself,  the  cruelty  of  hunt- 

6  Cf.  Memoir  of  John  Talwin  Shewell,  Ipswich,  1870. 

7  Cf.  the  second  edition,  3  vols.,  London,  1807. 
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ing  as  a  sport,  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness,  the  moral 
advantages  of  residence  in  the  country.  It  seems  that  the  writer 
quite  naturally  interprets  Quakerism,  whenever  possible,  in  terms 
of  the  Poet's  verse.  Not  only  does  Cowper  call  for  the  humani- 
tarian reforms  in  which  Friends  have  long  been  vitally  interested, 
but  his  poetry  voices  that  spirit  of  domestic  peace  and  quiet  con- 
tentment which  has  ever  distinguished  the  Quaker  home. 

The  only  English  Quaker  poet  of  note  during  the  last  century 
was  Bernard  Barton  (1784-1849).  His  daughter  Lucy  made  an 
unhappy  marriage  with  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  the  latter  con- 
tributed a  memoir  to  the  edition  of  selected  letters  and  poems  of 
Barton  made  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  Barton  was  on  the  fringe  of 
the  literary  world.  He  spent  forty  years  of  his  life  as  a  bank 
clerk  in  Woodbridge,  but  he  corresponded  with  Walter  Scott, 
Southey,  Byron,  Jeffrey,  the  Howitts,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Mrs. 
Hemans.  In  1824  he  received  a  present  of  £1200  from  relatives 
and  interested  Friends,  among  whom  was  J.  J.  Gurney.  In  1846 
he  began  to  receive  an  annual  pension  of  £100  from  the  Crown. 
His  favorite  authors  were  "  Daddy "  Wordsworth,  Cowper, 
Crabbe,  Burns,  Evelyn,  Gilbert  White,  Lamb,  Izaak  Walton, 
Goldsmith,  Bunyan,  John  Woolman,  etc.  To  Wordsworth  he  was 
indebted  for  his  motto :  "  To  pipe  a  simple  song  for  feeling 
hearts.'-  That  is  about  the  extent  of  Barton's  ambition  or  ac- 
complishment. Like  Cowper,  "  for  whom  the  Quaker  poet  had 
a  reverence  not  to  be  exaggerated,"  he  valued  matter  more  than 
manner,  and  the  banality  of  his  artistic  production  is  the  result. 
But  nevertheless,  as  E.  V.  Lucas  says,8  he  became  the  pioneer  of 
that  Quaker  culture  which  for  breadth  and  grace  now  holds  its 
own  with  the  best."  His  tastes  and  aspirations  were  symptomatic 
of  the  broader  outlook  of  nineteenth-century  Quakerism  in  Eng- 
land, and  this  bank  clerk  hastened  the  day  when  Friends  should 
play  a  modest  part  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters.  When  that 
day  was  fully  come,  other  poets  necessarily  forced  Cowper  to 
share  his  place  with  them.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  his 
primacy  among  Friends  was  threatened  in  England  earlier  than 
in  America.     The  editions  of  his  poetry  for  school  use  give  a 

8  Bernard  Barton  and  his  friends,  London,  1893,  pp.  171,  187. 
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good  indication  of  his  place  in  the  curriculum  of  language  study : 
these  editions  grow  scarce  after  1875.  But  there  may  still  be 
found  in  England  a  goodly  number  of  persons,  both  Friends  and 
others,  who  were  "  brought  up  "  on  Cowper,  and  who  cherish  him 
as  a  favorite  poet. 

William  Wistar  Comfort. 
Haverford  College. 

NINE    PARTNERS    BOARDING    SCHOOL    (1 796-1863). 

Among  the  hills  of  central  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  in  a 
settlement  which  has  been  known  for  many  years  as  Mechanic, 
there  stands  an  old  brick  meeting  house  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  On  one  side,  sloping  away  toward  the  West,  lies 
the  burying  ground.  All  around  outside  the  grounds  immedi- 
ately pertaining  to  the  meeting  house,  are  evidences  of  wealth 
and  progress.  Near  at  hand  and  on  distant  hilltops  may  be  seen 
spacious  country  homes.  In  contrast  to  modern  extravagance 
and  display,  this  old  survivor  of  a  type  of  Quakerism  long  past, 
speaks  to  us  with  its  substantial,  dignified  outlines,  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent day  and  time. 

The  famous  Nine  Partners  Boarding  School,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  once  next  door  to  the  "  Old  Brick,"  as  the 
meeting  house  is  commonly  called  in  this  vicinity.  This  particu- 
lar spot  was  a  center  of  Quakerly  activity  in  early  days.  Won- 
derful, we  are  told,  were  the  Quarterly  Meeting  gatherings. 
The  horse  sheds  adjoining  the  meeting  house  were  inadequate 
to  hold  the  teams  of  visiting  Friends,  and  the  fences  were  pressed 
into  service.  Friends  were  indeed  numerous  in  this  region, 
coming  from  New  England  and  elsewhere  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  years  1724  to  1750.  Such  names  as  these  are  found 
among  the  early  settlers :  Thorne,  Titus,  Coffin,  Mitchell,  Pink- 
ham,  Comstock,  Allen,  Rodgers,  Hull,  Coleman,  Willetts,  Cong- 
don,  Haight,  Haviland  and  Talcott.  In  1744  Dutchess  County 
Friends  belonged  to  Purchase  Meeting  in  Westchester  County. 
Meetings  were  held  at  an  early  date  in  a  log  house,  though  Nine 
Partners  was  not  set  off  as  a  separate  monthly  meeting  until 
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1769.  In  1778  this  log  meeting  house  was  burned  and  there  was 
built  upon  its  site  in  1780  the  brick  structure  referred  to  above. 
The  building  in  which  Nine  Partners  School  was  held  has  also 
an  interesting  history.  In  1 760  one  Samuel  Mabbett,  a  Friend, 
opened  on  this  site  a  store  and  inn  and  did  a  thriving  business 
not  only  with  his  neighbors  but  with  travellers  passing  between 
the  Hudson  River  and  New  England.  In  a  couple  of  years,  his 
business  increasing,  he  built  a  much  larger  edifice.  This  was  a 
store,  inn  and  dwelling  combined,  which  was  called  the  finest 
building  in  that  section.  Being  the  only  store  for  miles  around, 
"  Mabbetts  "  became  very  well  known. 

Samuel  Mabbett  was  said  to  be  a  Tory,  and  there  is  a  tradition 
of  an  interesting  trap  door  in  his  house  through  which  he  made 
his  escape  to  a  safe  hiding  place  when  patriots  became  too  vigi- 
lant. "  The  basement  of  the  building,"  says  one  authority,  "  was 
so  arranged  that  he  could  drive  a  team  and  wagon  within  and 
unload,  and  many  good  people  remember  their  fathers  telling  of 
the  numberless  hogsheads  of  rum  that  were  there  drawn  at  the 
close  of  the  war."  Mabbett  must  have  concealed  his  Tory  prin- 
ciples successfully,  possibly  because  of  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  spirits  which  he  sold.  At  any  rate  his  goods  escaped  confis- 
cation and  with  the  coming  of  peace  he  moved  away  to  Lansing- 
burgh,  New  York,  leaving  the  business  to  his  son  Joseph. 

Mabbett's  store,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  fine  building  for  its 
day.  It  was  located  centrally  on  the  main  road,  half  way  between 
the  Hudson  River  and  New  England,  with  many  prosperous  and 
influential  Friends  living  in  that  locality.  To  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  for  that  purpose,  it  seemed 
a  desirable  spot  to  place  a  school.  Accordingly  in  1795  Joseph 
Mabbett  was  induced  to  part  with  the  house  and  ten  acres  of  land 
for  a  consideration  of  1600  pounds  New  England  money.  Ex- 
tensive repairs  were  made  and  an  addition  built,  so  that  when 
finished  the  building  was  ninety-nine  feet  long.  (According  to 
tradition,  some  thought  ninety-nine  feet  sounded  longer  than  one 
hundred.)  We  can  fancy  with  what  pride  our  ancestors  viewed 
the  completed  school  building,  nevertheless  irreverent  ones  of  a 
later  generation  dubbed  it  the  "  Old  Quaker  Gaol." 
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Martha  Routh  (1743-1817),  a  Friend's  minister  and  teacher 
from  England,  writes  thus  in  her  journal: 

15th  of  6th  mo.  1796. — Attended  the  monthly  meeting  at  Nine  Partners. 
.  .  .  Next  morning  we  sat  with  a  committee  appointed  to  have  care  of  a 
boarding  school  in  that  yearly  meeting;  for  which  purpose  Friends  have 
purchased  a  large  house.  Feeling  interested  in  the  undertaking,  I  offered 
to  return,  after  taking  some  meetings  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  with  them 
to  review  the  premises,  and  render  any  assistance  in  my  power,  which 
appeared  to  be  gladly  accepted. 

18th  of  6th  mo. — On  Seventh  Day  morning  we  returned  to  Nine 
Partners.  Spent  about  four  hours  with  Friends  in  viewing  the  house  be- 
fore mentioned,  making  such  remarks  as  occurred,  which  were  taken  down 
for  further  consideration.  We  left  them  in  the  evening  with  unfeigned 
desires  for  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  (Memoirs  of  Martha  Routh, 
York,  1822,  pp.  192,  193.) 

From  which  we  gather  that  the  founding  of  Nine  Partners  School 
was  an  event  of  more  than  local  interest. 

In  the  autumn  of  1796  the  school  opened.  The  first  superin- 
tendent was  Tripp  Mosher  and  the  first  principal  Jonathan  Tal- 
cott.  A  thorough  academic  course  was  offered.  Usually  about 
one  hundred  pupils  were  enrolled.  There  came  into  existence  a 
$10,000  endowment  fund  and  more  land  was  added  as  time  went 
on.  Among  the  early  pupils  were  Jacob  Willetts  and  Deborah 
Rogers,  who  were  afterward  married  and  became  head  teach- 
ers, contributing  much  to  the  school's  success.  Jacob  Wil- 
letts was  the  author  of  an  arithmetic,  a  geography  and  an  atlas, 
textbooks  which  were  highly  recommended  and  extensively  used 
in  their  day.  His  wife  was  also  remarkable  for  her  mental  at- 
tainments, being  a  mathematician  and  an  authority  on  English 
grammar  as  well. 

On  that  memorable  day  in  1828  when  the  small  band  arose  and 
went  forth  from  the  session  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  after- 
ward help  form  the  Orthodox  branch  of  Nine  Partners,  it  so 
happened  that  the  trustees  of  the  school  were  among  the  number. 
Consequently,  when  the  division  of  property  was  made  the  school 
and  some  land  were  given  to  the  Orthodox  Friends,  the  so-called 
"  Hicksites,"  by  far  the  larger  body,  retaining  the  meeting  house 
and  cemetery.    Shortly  after,  the  Orthodox  Friends  built  a  frame 
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meeting  house  between  the  school  and  the  brick  building  where 
it  remained  until  1882,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  nearby  vil- 
lage of  Millbrook. 

The  brick  meeting  house  continued  to  belong  to  the  Hicksite 
Friends  until  1897,  when  it  was  turned  over  together  with  the 
cemetery  to  the  Nine  Partners  Burial  Ground  Association.  The 
historic  building  is  still  used  occasionally.  Last  year  during  the 
joint  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  Nine  Partners 
monthly  meeting,  it  was  filled  with  a  splendid  company  repre- 
sentative of  both  branches.  Doubtless  the  ancient  walls  had  not 
witnessed  such  a  united  assemblage  since  before  the  Separation 
of  1828. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  sad  event  should  have  its  effect  upon 
the  school.  However,  for  many  years  after  it  continued  to  hold 
an  honored  place.  There  was  a  certain  prestige  in  having  at- 
tended Nine  Partners  and  many  old  pupils  still  revere  its  memory. 
Among  those  who  in  their  turn  brought  honor  to  the  school  were 
Lucretia  Mott.  a  noted  minister  among  Friends,  and  Gould 
Brown,  the  grammarian.  One  writer  says  "  a  catalog  of  1853 
states  that  the  cost  of  attending  the  school  was  $2.00  per  week, 
which  included  tuition,  board,  lodging  and  laundry  work,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  those  unable  to  pay  for  themselves."1  Not 
half  a  mile  away  from  the  old  site  of  the  school  there  is  now  a 
young  ladies  boarding  school,  each  pupil  of  which  pays  annually 
$2000  without  extras  for  her  educational  privileges. 

In  1863  the  name  Nine  Partners  Boarding  School  ceased  to 
exist.  The  building  was  closed  and  the  endowment  fund  was 
transferred  to  the   Friends  Academy   at  Union   Springs,   New 

1  [An  "  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Pupils  of  Friends'  Board- 
ing School,  Washington,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Year  ending 
Fifth  Month,  1844,"  shows  the  number  of  pupils  to  have  been  "Males,  77; 
Females,  83 — Total,  160."  The  Superintendents  were  Jarvis  and  Lydia 
Congdon ;  "  Male  Department,  Teachers,  Joseph  Jones,  Principal ;  Reuben 
Dorland,  John  F.  Gritman.  Female  Department,  Teachers,  Mary  Hoag, 
Principal;  Catharine  Irish,  Betsy  P.  Haviland."  "The  price  of  Board 
and  Tuition  for  Boys  over  14  years  of  age  is  $22  per  quarter.  For  Boys 
under  14  years,  and  for  Girls,  $20."  According  to  this  Catalogue,  the 
course  of  study  was  that  of  a  High  School,  including  French  but  omitting 
the  Classics. — Editor.] 
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York.  A  few  years  later  John  D.  Wing,  a  former  pupil,  bought 
the  school  property.  The  building  was  at  length  moved  to  a 
neighboring  hill  top,  where  it  has  become  a  part  of  a  beautiful 
residence. 

The  Academy  at  Union  Springs  in  1876  became  known  as  Oak- 
wood  Seminary.  Despite  many  obstacles  in  these  latter  days  of 
school  competition,  Oakwood  has  held  its  own.  It  has  numbered 
among  its  graduates  successful  teachers,  preachers  and  foreign 
missionaries,  not  to  speak  of  a  good-sized  army  of  noble  Chris- 
tian men  and  women. 

In  July,  1920,  Oakwood  was  moved  back  once  more  to  Nine 
Partners  Quarterly  Meeting.  About  twenty  miles  from  its  orig- 
inal site  and  three  miles  South  of  the  City  of  Poughkeepsie,  its 
campus  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
the  Catskill  Mountains.  Amid  such  inspiring  surroundings  the 
successor  to  Nine  Partners  School  looks  forward  to  a  future  big 
with  possibility  and  worthy  of  its  historic  background. 

Esther  L.  S.  McGonegal. 
Millbrook,  New  York. 


THREE  OLD  LETTERS. 
"  A  Letter  Wrote  by  John  Locke  to  Rebecca  Collier."1 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Rebecca  Collier,  after  a  meet- 
ing in  London,  with  a  paper  of  sweetmeats,  and  another  for  her 
companion,  Rachel  Bracton:  the  great  John  Locke  was  at  meet- 
ing, and  took  particular  notice  of  them.  'Tis  also  said  that  King 
William  the  third  was  there  incognito. 
My. sweet  Friends: 

A  paper  of  sweetmeats  by  the  bearer  to  attend  your  journey 
comes  to  testify  the  sweetness  I  found  in  your  society — I  admire 
no  converse  like  that  of  Christian  freedom ;  and  fear  no  bondage 
like  that  of  pride  and  prejudice.  I  now  see  acquaintance  by  sight 
cannot  reach  that  height  of  enjoyment  which  acquaintance  by 
knowledge  arrives  unto.     Outward  hearing  may  misguide,  but 

1  From  an  old  copy.    Cf.  Life  of  John  Locke,  H.  F.  Bourne,  2,  453. 
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internal  knowledge  cannot  err.  We  have  something  here  of  what 
we  shall  have  hereafter,  "  to  know  as  we  are  known  " ;  and  this 
we,  with  other  friends,  were  at  the  first  view  partakers  of ;  and 
the  more  there  is  of  that  in  this  life,  the  less  we  need  enquire  of 
what  nation,  country,  party,  or  persuasion  our  friends  are;  for 
our  own  knowledge  is  more  sure  to  us  than  another's;  thus  we 
know  when  we  have  believed.  Now  the  God  of  all  grace  grant 
that  you  may  hold  fast  that  rare  grace  of  Charity ;  that  unbiased 
and  unbounded  love,  which  if  it  decay  not,  will  spring  up  mightily 
as  the  waters  of  the  sanctuary,  higher  and  higher,  till  you,  with 
the  universal  Church,  swim  together  in  the  Ocean  of  divine  love. 
Women  indeed  had  the  honor  first  to  publish  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord  of  Love,  why  not  again  the  resurrection  of  Spirit  of 
Love,  and  let  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  rejoice  herein,  as  doth 

Your  partner 

John  Locke. 
Grays  Inn,  Nov.  21st,  1696. 

Nathanael  Greene  to  Abel  Thomas  and  Others.2 

Camp  before  Ninety  six,  June  7,  1781. 
Gentlemen. 

Your  Letter  of  the  6th  is  before  me ;  from  the  good  opinion  I 
have  of  the  people  of  your  profession,  being  bred  and  educated 
among  them,  I  am  persuaded  your  visit  is  purely  religious,  and  in 
this  persuasion  have  granted  you  a  pass,  and  I  shall  be  happy  if 
your  ministry  shall  contribute  to  the  establishing  morality  and 
brotherly  kindness  among  the  people,  which  no  country  ever 
wanted  it  more.  I  am  sensible  your  principles  and  profession  are 
opposed  to  war,  but  I  know  you  are  fond  of  both  political  and 
religious  liberty ;  this  is  what  we  are  contending  for,  and  by  the 
Blessing  of  God  we  hope  to  establish  them  upon  such  a  broad 
basis  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  our  enemeys  to  shake  their 
foundation ;  in  this  laudable  endeavour  I  expect  at  least  to  have 
the  good  wishes  of  your  people,  as  well  for  their  own  sakes  as 

2  From  the  original. 
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for  ours,  who  wishes  to  serve  them  up  on  all  occations  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  publick  good. 

I  am  Gentlemen 

Your  most  obedient 

humble  serv* 

Nath.  Green. 

Endorsed  "  General  Green's  letter  to  Abel  Thomas." 

A  Letter  of  John  Dickinson  to  Aaron  Burr.3 

Wilmington  the  23d  of  the  1st  Month  1802. 

My  Dear  Friend. — Be  pleased  to  accept  my  thanks  for  thy  very 
kind  letter  of  the  20th  instant.  It  will  prepare  us  for  meeting 
reports,  that  otherwise  would  have  been  extremely  distressing. 

About  five  or  six  years  ago  at  his  place  near  Philadelphia  the 
Dr.  [George  Logan]4  fell  in  the  same  manner.  Therefore  by 
this  last  disorder  I  am  induced  to  fear,  there  is  some  tenderness 
or  defect  in  his  constitution  which  requires  the  utmost  attention. 
May  it  not  be  proper  to  communicate  this  intelligence  to  Dr. 
Eustis  ?5 

Dr.  Logan's  love  of  country,  candor  of  spirit,  and  boundless 
benevolence,  render  his  life  inestimable. 

With  every  respectful  consideration,  I  am  Thy  truely  affec- 
tionate Friend, 

John  Dickinson. 
Aaron  Burr,  Vice  president. 
[Addressed]  Aaron  Burr,  Vice  president  in  Congress. 

3  Taken  from  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Vol. 
29,  N.  S.,  p.  109.     "  Some  Papers  of  Aaron  Burr,"  by  W.  C  Ford. 

4  Dr.  George  Logan  (1753-1821),  at  this  time  United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

5  William  Eustis  (1753-1825),  at  this  time  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts. 
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A  School  Bill  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Hannah  Lloyd  to  Anthy  Benezet  Debre- 

1749 

To  teachg  her  son  in  my  School  from  ye  20th  Ist 
mo.  1748/9  to  ye  10th  2d  mo.;  &  in  the  Latin 
School  from  ye  10th  2d  mo.  to  ye  7th  9th  mo.. .  .   £   .  .  16.  .- 

1750 

To  teachg  her  youngest  Daughter  from  the  20th 

Ist  mo.  1748/9,  to  ye  Ist  -5th  mo.,  1750 1 . . 15. .- 

To  8  Writing  Books  3/2,  &  Tiring  1/6 4-  -6 

£2. .15. .6 
Recd  ye  Contents  being  in  full  of  all 
Accounts,  ye  4th  9th  mo.  1750        Anthy  Benezet. 


INNOCENCY'S  COMPLAINT. 

The  following  is  a  reprint  of  a  rare  Broadside  of  which  only 
two  copies  are  known  to  exist  in  America,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  the  other 
was  sold  at  auction  early  in  1920.  This  reprint  is  from  a  fac- 
simile. "  It  is  probably  the  earliest  printed  broadside  relating  to 
the  persecutions  of  Friends  in  Massachusetts.  John  Foster,  the 
printer  of  the  original,  established  the  first  press  in  Boston  in 
1675."  ^  is  listed  in  Joseph  Smith's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Friends  (II.  16).  George  Joy  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
Friend,  but  the  Editor  has  not  been  able  to  identify  him.1  The 
original  is  printed  in  two  columns  on  a  single  page. 

INNOCENCY'S  COMPLAINT 

AGAINST 

Tyrannical  Court  Faction  in  N ewengland. 
HE  Priests  and  Elders  that  pernicious  Seed 


T 


Of  Rebel  Jews,  as  we  in  Scripture  read, 
Opposing  Christ,  did  with  Consent  prepare 


1  Bessc's  "  Sufferings  "  mentions  a  John  Joye  of  Devonshire  as  one  of 
thirty-eight  Friends  imprisoned  for  non-attendance  at  the  National  wor- 
shiP.  I.  163. 
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A  Law  to  trap  him,  and  his  life  ensnare : 

Upon  the  Trial,  he  doth  make  demand, 

What  Precept  he  hath  broke,  or  just  Command? 

For  want  of  Crime,  the  Jews  make  this  Reply, 

We  have  a  law,  and  by  it  thou  shalt  die: 

A  cursed  Sentence,  and  to  be  abhor'd, 

Imbrae'd  by  none,  but  Murderers  of  the  Lord. 

The  making  Laws  for  to  ensnare  the  Just, 

Of  God  is  hated,  and  to  be  accurst. 

They  murdered  Christ,  regarding  not  his  loss, 

Nor  'swag'd  their  Malice,  tho'  he  on  the  Cross, 

But  then  proceed  against  his  own  Elect, 

By  Means  preposterous  and  indirect ; 

Nay,  ever  since,  the  Wicked  in  their  Rage, 

Have  murdered  Righteous  Men  in  every  age : 

But  Innocency,  that  no  111  doth  fear, 

Hath  worn  out  Tyrants  wrath,  do  what  they  dare. 

This  Time,  with  sober  Men  does  seem  to  be 

A  Parallel  with  the  Apostacy. 

The  Massachusetts  is  alike  for  Crime, 

Unto  Judea  in  Christ  Jesus'  Time : 

Here  Laws  are  extant,  that  doth  terrify 

Well  meaning  Men,  and  Liberty  deny 

In  serving  God,  except  in  their  own  way, 

In  their  own  Method,  and  on  their  made  Day. 

Here  Innocents  are  fined,  whipt,  and  branded, 

Ears  cropt,  some  sold  for  Slaves,  some  slasht,  some  hanged ; 

Whoever  is  contrary  to  them  found, 

Though  in  his  Spirit  their  Fine  must  be  Five  Pound, 

Or  else  three  Days  in  Goal  [gaol],  e'er  a  discharge, 

And  with  a  ten  lasht  whipping  be  enlarg'd : 

Such  Cruelty  forbore  in  other  Parts, 

Doth  now  possess  American's  brutish  Hearts. 

Lament,  Newengland,  like  a  tender  Mother ! 
To  see  thy  Children  one  destroy  another : 
The  humblest  sort,  and  none  but  such  as  they, 
Unto  the  fiery  Zealous  are  a  Prey; 
Those  that  in  Conscience  cannot  wrong  a  Worm, 
Are  fined  and  whipt,  because  they  can't  conform ; 
And  time  hath  been,  which  ne'er  shall  be  forgot, 
God's  Servants  have  been  hang'd,  none  knows  for  what, 
Except  for  serving  of  their  blessed  Lord, 
For  Quaking  and  for  Trembling  at  his  Word. 
Let  those  black  Days,  like  the  fifth  of  November, 
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Be  writ  in  Red,  for  Ages  to  remember. 

And  thou,  July,  forbear  thy  round  delays, 

Instead  of  Mirth,  let  Mourning  end  thy  Days. 

Twelve  Innocents,  without  e'er  Guilt  or  Crime, 

With  cruel  Whips  were  scourged  at  one  time; 

And  six  days  after,  fifteen  more  by  Force, 

Were  like  the  first  twelve,  beaten  without  Remorse. 

Seven  tender  Women,  young  and  old,  were  stript, 

All  naked  to  the  Waist,  and  cruelly  whipt. 

Immodest  Action !  greatest  Wrong  with  Shame, 

Which  never  will  be  clear  of  Guilt  or  Blame: 

And  twenty  Men,  well  bred  of  good 'Descent, 

Fit  for  Assistance  to  their  Government, 

Each  of  such  good  Report  and  high  Repute, 

Their  Foes  could  not  accuse  them,  but  were  mute, 

Only  a  Law  unjust  forbid  their  meeting 

To  serve  the  Lord,  and  Whips  must  be  their  Greeting. 

Admire,  O  Heavens !  be  Earth  astonish'd 
At  this  profuse  Expense  of  guiltless  Blood ! 
In  such  a  Case  where  nothing  is  concern'd 
But  a  Religion,  they  in  Scripture  learn'd; 
Christ's  own  Command,  the  Apostle's  Approbation, 
AH  good  Men's  Care,  our  wise  Kings  Toleration. 
Why  should  Men's  Liberties  be  thus  abrig'd, 
And  Conscience  hinder'd  in  what's  privileg'd? 
Why  should  a  petty  Government  constrain  Men  so 
What  Acts  of  Parliament  doth  scorn  to  do  ? 
CHARLES  is  not  forgot,  that  bloody  Spirit 
Doth  in  their  angry  Humours  still  inherit. 
Amongst  the  Heathens,  Turks,  and  Catholicks, 
Are  no  such  cruel  and  unchristian  Tricks. 
Had  they  complyed  with  a  wicked  Law, 
And  of  a  whipping  stood  in  common  Awe, 
Five  Pounds  their  tender  Backs  had  saved,  so 
They  had  been  f ree'd  from  Stripes,  to  stay  or  go ; 
Nay,  were  they  criminal,  inlarged  they  had  been, 
Newengland's  Law  admits  of  buying  Sin : 
But  for  obedient  Service  to  their  God, 
Thus  to  be  beaten  with  the  scourging  Rod. 
And  from  their  Meetings  to  be  dragged  off, 
By  merciless  Men,  and  made  a  common  Scoff, 
To  Ishmael's  Race,  and  unto  Prison  sent, 
Cain  may  his  Purpose  on  meek  Abel  vent, 
It  is  so  ridiculous,  and  such  a  snare, 
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All  wise  and  sober  Men  a  Judgment  fear. 

Their  Blood  doth  cry,  and  loud  for  Vengeance  call, 

Tho  they  do  heartily  forgive  them  all. 

Regard,  O  Lord!  thou  powerful  God  of  Host, 

The  Goal  (goal),  the  Gallows,  and  the  Whipping  Post! 

Repeal  those  wicked  and  pernicious  Laws, 

That  Innocents  be  not  destroy'd  without  a  Cause, 

And  grant  such  Rulers  as  may  be  devout 

For  Christ  and  Saints,  and  turn  the  other  out. 

George  Joy,  Mariner.     1677. 
(Boston:  Printed  by  John  Foster,  1677.) 
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A  FORGOTTEN  EPISODE  IN  QUAKER 

HISTORY. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  adherents  of 
Elias  Hicks  in  1828  and  afterwards,  there  was  not  among  them 
the  same  reasons  for  divisions  and  separations  as  among  the 
Orthodox.  The  latter  held  that  belief  on  doctrinal  points  was 
essential;  while  the  Hicksites  considered  it  of  slight  importance. 
So  long  as  there  was  a  general  agreement  on  most  points,  exact 
statements  were  uncalled  for,  as  they  would  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  spirit.  But  as  time  went  on,  it  became  evident  that 
this  very  freedom  from  restraint  was  leading  to  divisions  and 
separation.  The  average  human  mind  needs  something  tangible 
or  definite  or  both  to  satisfy  it.  No  extreme  spiritual  or  mystical 
body  has  ever  succeeded  either  in  gathering  or  holding  any  very 
great  number  of  adherents.1 

Among  the  Hicksites  the  differences  arose  chiefly  in  two  fields 
— Church  organization,  and  Church  practice.  In  the  first  the 
younger  and  the  more  active  members  of  the  body  made  the  same 
complaints  against  the  Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders  which 

1  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  membership  in  the  United  States  of 
some  of  the  religious  bodies  which  minimize  the  outward  and  definite. 
The  latest  statistics  available  are  those  of  1916.  Universalists,  58,566; 
Unitarians,  55,863 ;  Swedenborgians,  7083.  Compare  these  with  the  Meth- 
odists, 6,04,303;  Baptists,  6,879,584;  Presbyterians   (main  body),  1,179,566. 
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their  fathers  had  made  in  1 827-1 828  against  the  similar  meetings 
in  the  undivided  body.  They  were  "despotic,"  "intolerant," 
"narrow,"  "restrictive."  Thus  Lucertia  Mott  writes  (5  mo. 
1,1841): 

"  What  dost  thou  think  of  the  conclusion  of  Michigan  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing in  regard  to  the  '  Select  Meeting'  [Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders]  ? 
I  have  long  noticed  that  difficulties  in  our  Society  have  had  their  origin  in 
our  Select  Meetings,  humbling  as  is  the  fact  Perhaps  if  their  power  were 
more  limited,  one  cause  of  dissensions  would  be  romoved.  'Tis  true  we 
often  have  good  meetings  together,  but  what  is  there  that  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  secret?  I  am  more  and  more  prepared  for  their  discontin- 
uance. Indeed,  I  am  sometimes  almost  sick  of  religious  societies;  seeing 
that  our  nature  is  'to  bark  and  bite.'  I  am  not  sorry  that  Michigan  has 
come  to  that  conclusion."2 

She  writes  again  (3d  mo.  23,  1846)  : 

"  After  nearly  thirty  years'  experience  and  observation  of  the  results  of 
this  establishment,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  nearly  all  the 
divisions  among  us  have  had  their  origin  in  these  meetings.  .  .  .  There  is 
quite  a  spirit  of  '  come-outerism '  in  some  parts  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  as 
well  as  in  Western  New  York  and  Ohio.  The  intolerant,  proscriptive 
course  of  those  in  power  among  us  has  led  to  this  result.  .  .  .  The  assumed 
authority  of  men's  meetings,  and  the  admitted  subordination  of  women's, 
is  another  cause  of  complaint.  Indeed  a  radical  change  in  our  Discipline 
would  be  the  result  of  another  movement  or  division  with  us.  Some  of 
us  were  prepared  for  much  greater  changes,  or  advances  than  we  made, 
eighteen  years  ago ;  but  we  ignobly  compromised  to  preserve  our  name  and 
standing,  and  to  gain  numbers.  Those  who  were  gained  by  such  conces- 
sions are  now  our  opposers ;  we  having  unwisely  exalted  them  above  equal 
brethren,  clothing  them  with  office,  and  giving  them  power."3 

Again,  she  writes  two  years  later  (11  mo.  14,  1848)  : 

"  The  high-handed  measures  of  those  in  power  must  eventually  open 
the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  conferring  such 
power  on  our  fellow-mortals.  The  congregational  form  of  religious  asso- 
ciation will  ultimately  prevail,  as  man  comes  to  understand  Christian 
Liberty."* 


2  James  and  Lucretia  Mott,  Life  and  Letters,  A.  D.  Hallowell,  Boston, 
Houghton,  1884,  p.  218. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  274-276.  f 

4  Ibid.,  p.  308. 
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Of  course  Lucretia  Mott  was  a  radical  of  radicals,  especially  at 
this  period,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  she  over-stated 
the  case  to  any  great  degree.  There  is  plenty  of  other  evidence 
of  the  same  kind.5  In  the  "  Basis  of  Religious  Organization  "  put 
forth  by  the  dissidents  in  1848,  it  is  said,  "Another  fruitful  cause 
of  difficulty  and  disaffection,  has  been  the  institution  of  Meetings 
of  Ministers  and  Elders.  Of  these  we  propose  the  discontinu- 
ance, as  also  of  the  practice  of  recommending  or  ordaining  min- 
isters."6 

In  the  field  of  Church  Practice  also  serious  differences  arose. 
Laying  little  or  no  stress  on  doctrine,  it  was  natural  that  works 
of  philanthropy  and  social  reform  should  take  an  important  place 
in  the  polity  of  the  Hicksite  group. 

The  character  of  a  birthright  Quaker  at  this  period  was  logically 
conservative ;  and  this  was  the  case  both  with  the  Orthodox  and 
Hicksites,  and  in  both  the  conservatives  were  in  a  decided  ma- 
jority. But  in  each  there  was  a  minority  decidedly  radical,  and 
which  was  relatively  larger  among  the  Hicksites.  The  crying  evil 
in  the  country  and  the  great  national  issue  above  all  others  was 
slavery.  The  Friends,  after  a  struggle  of  a  century,  had  wholly 
cleared  themselves  of  the  evil  by  1800,  and  now  by  inheritance 
and  conviction,  were  anti-slavery.  There  was  no  question  as  to 
their  own  membership,  but  what  attitude  should  be  held  towards 
those  without  was  a  very  different  question ;  and  upon  this  there 
was  wide  divergence  of  opinion.  Both  among  the  Orthodox  and 
the  Hicksites  a  large  majority  wished  to  hold  aloof  from  any 
political  party,  and  disapproved  of  any  thing  which  might  even 
imply  that  the  body  supported  the  "  Abolitionists,"  as  the  sup- 
porters of  freedom  for  the  slave  at  almost  any  price  were  termed. 
The  majority  of  Friends  in  both  groups  believed  in  a  course  of 
"  hands  off  "  as  far  as  the  official  position  was  concerned  except 
in  the  way  of  remonstrances,  and  petitions  to  State  Legislatures 

5  Compare  Memoir  of  Edward  Hicks,  Philadelphia,  1851,  pp.  211,  251, 
258. 

6  Proceedings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Congregational  Friends  held  at 
Waterloo,  New  York,  1852,  p.  22.  Seventy  years  later,  this  proposition 
was  carried  out  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  (Hicksite).  Minutes  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  1917,  pp.  18,  50,  155-169;  1918,  pp.  17,  55. 
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and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Personal  efforts  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  slave,  for  setting  him  free,  and  for  working 
within  the  law,  and  for  modification  or  repealing  of  the  slave 
laws  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  States  were  encouraged  and  aided ; 
but  to  many  the  word  "  Abolitionists  "  was  a  red  flag.  There  was 
more  reason  for  this  attitude  than  many  non-contemporaries  have 
generally  allowed.  The  radical  abolitionists  of  that  day  advo- 
cated forcible  resistance  to  the  slave  laws — an  attitude  quite  jus- 
tifiable for  those  who  believe  in  force,  but  wholly  foreign  to  the 
principles  of  Friends.  There  were  also  many  non-religious  per- 
sons closely  connected  with  the  anti-slavery  workers.  It  was 
believed  that  even  the  evil  and  horror  of  slavery  did  not  justify 
the  extreme  radical  "  Abolitionists,"  and  there  was  also  a  genuine 
fear  lest  an  approval  of  the  "  Abolitionists  "  would  land  Friends 
in  an  impossible  position.7  On  the  other  hand  the  Friends  who 
sympathized  with  abolition  movements  firmly  believed  that  this 
risk  of  compromising  Friends'  principles  must  be  run  in  view  of 
the  vast  importance  of  the  main  issue — freedom  for  the  slave. 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  first  actual  separation  on  the  Anti- 
slavery  Question  should  occur  among  the  Orthodox.  In  1842- 
1843  some  2000  Friends  in  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  seceded  and 
formed  the  "  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Anti-Slavery  Friends." 
As  they  numbered  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  membership  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  this  separation  was  not  as  serious  as  it  might 
have  been.8 

There  was  a  similar  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Hicksites.9 
The  radical  element  was  strongest  in  the  Meetings  in  Central  and 
Western  New  York  State,  in  Ohio,  and  in  Michigan.  While  the 
main  issue  was  slavery,  other  issues,  all  involving  greater  liberty 


7  A  clear  statement  of  this  difference  of  opinion  will  be  found  in  the  old 
Friends  Intelligencer,  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  editor,  New  York,  1839,  I,  404. 

8  The  larger  body  undoubtedly  acted  inadvisedly  or  the  secession  would 
not  have  taken  place.  Most  of  the  seceders  returned  in  about  ten  years. 
See  Edgerton,  History  of  the  Separation  in  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  on  the 
Anti-Slavery  Question,  Cincinnati,  1856  (rather  one-sided)  ;  Hodgson,  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  19th  Century,  Phila.,  1876,  II,  9-49;  Grubb,  Separations, 
London,  1914,  p.  60.  Thomas,  History  of  the  Friends  in  America,  Phila., 
1919,  5th  ed.,  pp.  173,  174.    Journal  of  Charles  Osborn,  1854. 

9  See  James  and  Lucretia  Mott,  pp.  216,  217,  and  as  above. 
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of  action  and  expression  within  the  body,  were  advocated  and 
strenuously  urged.  At  this  distance  of  time,  the  absence  of  official 
records,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  pamphlet  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, render  it  almost  impossible  to  secure  very  satisfactory  de- 
tails of  the  movement.  But  as  those  which  are  available  all  tell 
the  same  story,  they  may  be  accepted  as  giving  a  fairly  accurate 
picture.  As  is  sometimes  the  case  in  early  Church  History,  where 
we  have  only  one  side,  the  other  may  be  inferred  with  reasonable 
accuracy  from  the  arguments  used  in  attacks  and  defence  by  the 
side  we  have.  So  from  the  statements  put  forth  by  the  seceders, 
we  learn  that  the  majority  declined  officially  to  join  in  an  active 
political  or  semi-political  anti-slavery  campaign,  or  to  identify 
the  Society  with  the  "  Abolitionists  •" ;  they  also  refused  to  mod- 
ify the  Church  organization — especially  the  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  and  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  [Representative 
Meeting  or  Permanent  Board  of  today]  ;  they  declined  to  cease 
recording  Ministers  and  appointing  Elders ;  they  declined  officially 
to  support  woman  suffrage;  or  absolute  refraining  from  the 
manufacture,  sale  or  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Moreover  they 
did  not  allow  that  perfect  individual  freedom  of  speech  and 
action  which  the  radicals  claimed  as  a  right.  This  review  will 
give  some  idea  of  what  a  revolution  was  aimed  at,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Hicksites  refused  to 
support  so  radical  a  platform.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Lucretia 
Mott  was  correct  in  saying  that  the  conservatives  of  1828,  for 
whose  sake  concessions  were  then  made,  were  now  holding  back 
those  who  wished  to  push  forward  radical  measures. 

Though  there  was  a  separation  among  the  Orthodox,  in  1842- 
1843,  on  the  slavery  question,  the  separations,  relatively  more  im- 
portant, among  the  Hicksites  were  much  later.  The  first  refer- 
ence found  is  a  Minute  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  1847,  "  re- 
specting some  of  the  members  of  Green  Plain  Monthly  Meeting 
(Ohio)."  A  report  from  that  Monthly  Meeting  was  sent  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  saying,  "  This  Monthly  Meeting  appointed  a  com- 
mittee ...  to  visit  our  members:  who  forwarded  the  names  of 
all  those  who  wished  to  be  in  fellowship  with  us  to  be  recorded." 
(Friends'  Intelligencer,  V,  249.)     This  implies  the  group  of  radi- 
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cals  was  a  large  one  in  that  meeting,  as  was  found  to  be  the  case 
later. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  follow  in  detail  the  steps  of 
this  movement  in  this  meeting,  but  apparently  the  "  Green  Plain 
Annual  Meeting  of  Friends  who  have  adopted  the  Congregational 
order"  was  begun  in  1848  and  fully  organized  in  1849.10 

Genesee  Yearly  Meeting  (Western  New  York,  Canada,  and 
Michigan)  in  1849  faced  a  similar  situation.  "The  state  of  our 
Society  in  Michigan  being  now  brought  before  the  Meeting  by  the 
Committee  appointed  last  year  (1848)  to  attend  the  quarter,  and 
by  a  Minute  from  Pelham  Half  Year's  Meeting,  stating  that 
Friends  in  Michigan  were  desirous  of  advice  and  counsel;  after 
a  time  of  deliberation  and  feeling  for  the  unfolding  of  truth,  it 
was  thought  best  to  appoint  a  committee  to  unite  with  Women 
Friends  in  taking  the  subject  into  consideration  and  report  to  a 
future  sitting."  This  was  done  and  the  report  made  was  the  fol- 
lowing, "  The  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subject  introduced  from  Pelham  Half  Year's  Meeting  [the  sepa- 
ration in  Michigan]  made  report  after  conferring  together,  that 
they  had  united  in  proposing  that  Monthly  Meetings  should  con- 
sider all  those  who  had  separated  themselves  from  our  religious 
Society,  and  set  up  Meetings  contrary  to  our  order,  as  having 
relinquished  their  right  of  membership ;  but  that  any  who  chose  to 
inform  their  respective  Monthly  Meetings  that  they  desired  to 
return  to  their  right  as  members  might  be  permitted  to  do  so 
without  asknowledging  their  error,  provided  it  was  done  within 
one  year.  This  measure  being  calculated  in  the  estimation  of 
Friends  to  avoid  much  bitterness,  contention,  and  angry  feeling, 
was  adopted  by  the  Meeting.  It  being  understood  that  its  appli- 
cation was  not  to  be  confined  to  Michigan  Friends,  but  was  to 
extend  to  all  parts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting."11 

The  sentiment  of  the  greater  number  of  Friends  in  regard  to 
these  movements  is  doubtless  expressed  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Friends'  Intelligencer  of  12  month,  16,  1848.12    "  It  is  known  to 


10  In  the  same  printed  Minutes  and  Proceedings    (1849)    the  word  is 
sometimes  "Annual"  and  sometimes  "Yearly." 

11  Friends'  Intelligencer,  VI,  125,  126,  1849. 

12  Vol.  V,  300,  301. 
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many  of  our  readers,  that  a  portion  of  the  members  of  Genesee 
Yearly  Meeting  have  become  dissatisfied  with  the  present  order 
and  discipline  of  our  Society,  believing  that  it  places  undue  re- 
strictions upon  individual  views  and  rights.  That  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  Preparative,  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly  Meet- 
ings a  door  is  opened  to  the  exercise  of  despotic  power ;  and  that 
this  has  been  a  prominent  cause  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
occurred  in  the  Society  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  The 
conference  therefore  proposes  to  do  away  with  the  '  subordina- 
tion of  meetings/  and  to  establish  'the  order  of  independent 
congregations '  as  'most  in  harmony  with  man's  nature  and 
rights  and  least  liable  to  abuse.'  It  '  also  proposes  the  discon- 
tinuance of  meetings  for  Ministers  and  Elders,  as  also  the  prac- 
tice of  recommending  ministers.  .  .  .  Every  congregation  will 
attend  to  the  regulation  of  its  own  ministry.  Men  and  women 
will  meet  jointly/  .  .  .  Were  we  disposed  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion, it  might  be  easy  to  point  out  defects  in  the  new  plan  quite  as 
glaring  as  those  which  it  is  intended  to  remedy.  Submission  to 
the  Divine  government  within  always  leads  into  humility  and 
meekness,  and  promotes  love  and  unity  under  a  right  order,  and 
hence  submission  to  one  another  becomes  preferred  to  the  fur- 
therance of  our  own  private  views.  There  is  in  this  spirit,  no 
sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  mass,  because  the  individual 
voluntarily  and  cheerfully  submits  his  views  to  the  combined  sen- 
timent of  his  brethren,  professedly  acting  under  the  same  spirit, 
believing  that  the  judgment  is  as  likely  to  rest  with  the  many  as 
with  him.  .  .  .  We  think  it  is  safer,  both  for  the  individual,  and 
for  the  body,  and  for  the  cause  of  truth,  than  that  of  individual 
infallibility." 

A  graphic  description  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  (Hicksite)  of 
1849,  where  there  was  a  warm  discussion  of  these  matters  and 
where  the  "reformers"  were  in  force,  is  given  by  Samuel  M. 
Janney,  the  Historian,  who  was  present,  in  the  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer (VI,  229),  and  there  is  also  a  brief  account  of  the  situa- 
tion in  The  Friend  (Philadelphia)  (xxiii,  15). 

The  "  Addresses  "  issued  by  these  "  Congregational  Friends," 
and  the  "  Basis  of  Religious  Association  "  adopted  are  too  long  to 
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do  more  than  mention.  Their  main  principles  have  already  been 
stated,  but  they  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  ( I )  Freedom  of 
belief  or  liberty  of  conscience;  (2)  Absolute  individual  freedom 
of  speech  and  action  as  far  as  practicable;  (3)  Congregational 
meetings  with  freedom  of  action  in  each  meeting;  (4)  Annual 
meetings  with  advisory  powers  only;  (5)  All  meetings  open  to 
interested  persons  whether  members  or  not;  (6)  No  recording 
of  Ministers,  and  the  abolition  of  Meetings  of  Ministers  and 
Elders;  (7)  Whole-hearted  support  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause 
and  of  the  "Abolitionists";  (8)  Absolute  equality  of  the  sexes, 
including  suffrage;  (9)  Refraining  from  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage;  (10)  General 
reformation  of  the  Penal  Laws,  and  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment. This  was  a  large  programme  for  1847-1853,  and  no  one 
can  be  surprised  that  no  Yearly  Meeting  adopted  it.  Nearly  all 
the  ends  aimed  at,  have  been  reached  by  the  present  time — some 
through  much  tribulation,  but  neither  the  Church  nor  the  com- 
munity was  ready  at  that  period,  nor  can  be  blamed  for  refusal  to 
adopt  it — the  fullness  of  time  had  not  come.  As  has  been  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  radicals  really  denied  to  the  conservatives 
that  liberty  of  conscience  which  they  claimed  for  themselves. 

The  Meetings  which  were  set  up,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  identify  them,  are  as  follows,  all  being  seceders  from  the  Hick- 
site  group :  Yearly  Meeting  of  Congregational  Friends,  Waterloo, 
New  York  (1848)  ;  North  Collins  (New  York)  Yearly  Meeting 
(1848);  Green  Plain  Annual  Meeting  of  Friends  who  have 
adopted  the  Congregational  Order,  Ohio  (1848);  Michigan 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Human  Progress  (1848?);  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Progressive  Friends  held  at  Salem,  Ohio 
(1849)  ;  Meeting  of  Progressive  Friends  in  Eden,  Iowa;13  Meet- 
ing of  Progressive  Friends  held  in  Wayne,  Ohio;13  Wabash 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Congregational  Friends  (Indiana)  (1850); 
Pennsylvania  Yearly  Meeting  of  Progressive  Friends  (1853); 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Progressive  Friends  (1857?).  It  has 
not   been   found   possible   to  discover  to   how  great   an   extent 

13  It  is  not  clear  from  available  records  whether  these  meetings  were 
independent  or  belonged  to  one  of  the  yearly  meetings  named  in  the  list. 
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Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  were  established,  but  they  can- 
not have  been  many.  It  is  believed  that  all  these  Yearly  and  any 
other  Meetings,  except  the  Pennsylvania  Yearly  Meeting,  came 
to  an  end  by  1865,  though  no  formal  dissolutions  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  writer.14 

The  Pennsylvania  Yearly  Meeting  of  Progressive  Friends, 
held  near  Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania,  alone  survives  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  movement,  and  this  Meeting  has  long 
ceased  even  to  profess  what  are  called  Friendly  principles.  It 
has  been  for  many  years  practically  a  Unitarian  association.  It 
has  no  congregations  or  other  meetings  attached,  and  it  is  now 
simply  an  annual  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  philanthropic, 
social,  economic,  and,  to  some  extent,  political  topics.  It  cannot 
be  called  a  religious  association  though  sometimes  semi-religious 
subjects  are  discussed.  No  "  Minutes  "  or  "  Proceedings  "  have 
been  published  for  a  number  of  years.  The  last  meeting  was  held 
during  the  first  week  in  Sixth  month,  1920.15 

It  is  likely  that  few,  if  any,  Orthodox  Friends  joined  with  the 
"  Progressive  Friends."  In  those  days  the  mere  fact  that  it  was 
a  "  Hicksite  "  movement  would  be  enough  to  deter.  There  were, 
however,  many  Unitarians  and  Radicals  who  expressed  their 
sympathy,  and  some  who  joined.  Among  those  who  wrote  letters 
of  sympathy  at  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  Meeting,  1853, 
were  Theodore  Parker,  Samuel  J.  May,  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  Gerrit  Smith.  John  G. 
Whittier,  though  invited  in  1855  to  attend,  declined  in  a  charac- 
teristic letter,  the  essential  part  of  which  is  the  following  :16 

14  A  personal  inquiry  in  1919,  by  a  friend  of  the  present  writer,  in  one 
of  the  neighborhoods  where  the  Congregational  Friends  were  most  numer- 
ous, has  failed  to  reveal  any  data  of  meetings,  or  printed  "  Proceedings  " 
subsequent  to  1865.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  even  the  memory  of  any 
organization  seemed  to  have  died  out. 

15  A  newspaper  report  says :  "  The  first  day  .  .  .  was  occupied  largely 
with  discussion  of  matters  of  an  economic  and  political  character.  .  .  . 
The  Clerk,  F.  P.  GrifBn,  .  .  .  discussed  the  question  '  How  can  Liberalism 
organize  without  becoming  Reactionary'  .  .  .  W.  A.  Brooman,  of  Wil- 
mington, discussed  '  Capitalism  and  Social  Discontent,' "  Public  Ledger 
(Phila.),  June  5,  1920. 

16  Proceedings  Penna.  Yearly  Meeting  of  Progressive  Friends,  1855,  pp. 
20,  21. 
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"I  scarcely  need  say  that  the  testimonies  which  your  organization  is 
designed  to  promote  meet  my  cordial  approbation.  In  that  ancient  Society 
whose  name  and  order  you  have  to  some  extent  adopted,  I  have  found 
freedom  to  advocate  them  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  and  while  I  have 
had  to  lament  over  too  much  conservatism,  short-coming  and  prejudice 
among  its  members,  I  have  also  met  with  much  encouragement  and  sym- 
pathy; and  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  a  better  and  more  liberal  spirit  is  pre- 
vailing, and  that  you  are  not  entitled  to  an  entire  monopoly  of  the  term 
'  progressive.'  .  .  . 

"  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  nor  is  it  necessary  in  this  connection  to 
inquire,  how  far  we  might  agree  upon  doctrinal  speculations,  but  be  as- 
sured that  my  best  wishes  are  with  those  who  seek  to  reduce  Christianity 
to  practice  and  promote  the  true  orthodoxy  of  life.  That  in  our  endeavors 
to  this  end  we  may  not  rely  too  much  upon  our  own  strength  and  wisdom, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  realizing  our  natural  weakness  and  frailty,  look 
reverently  and  prayerfully  to  the  only  Source  of  light  and  ability,  is  the 
desire  of  Your  friend,  John  G.  Whittier." 

Though  Whittier  had  many  warm  friends  among  the  Hicksites 
and  was  full  of  broad  Christian  sympathy  and  charity,  and  his 
heart  revolted  against  "  iron  creeds,"  he  adhered  closely  to  his 
own  Meetings.17 

The  reasons  for  the  decline  and  final  dissolution  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Friends  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  real  basis  of  union, 
such  as  it  was,  was  the  Anti-slavery  cause,  and  when  the  Civil 
War  put  an  end  to  slavery  their  raison  d'etre  was  gone.  Those 
who  had  come  in  from  outside  cared  little  for  the  purely  Quaker 
subjects,  and  absolute  equality  of  the  sexes  including  suffrage, 
and  total  abstinence,  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  even  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  their  advocates,  were  thought  impossible  of 
attainment  at  that  day.  But  in  addition  to  these  facts,  the  "  Con- 
gregational Order"  was  against  the  tendency  of  the  times.     In 

17  A  few  years  before  his  death  he  personally  said  to  the  writer,  when 
speaking  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  his  warm  friends,  the  parents  of  Bayard 
Taylor,  at  Kennett  Square  (see  his  poem  "  The  Golden  Wedding  of  Long- 
wood"),  "Though  I  was  staying  with  them,  I  did  not  feel  easy  to  attend 
their  Meeting,  so  while  they  went,  I  remained  at  home.  In  fact,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  never  was  in  a  Hicksite  Meeting  but  once,  and  that  by  accident. 
I  reached  New  York  City  late  one  Seventh  day  evening,  and  the  following 
morning  asked  the  hotel-clerk  to  direct  me  to  a  Friends'  Meeting;  he  did  so, 
I  took  my  seat,  but  before  very  long  I  felt  it  was  not  my  meeting." 
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the  old  days  when  difficulty  of  transportation  and  communication 
was  great,  in  many  communities  a  congregational  system  was  in- 
evitable. But  as  these  difficulties  were  lessened  or  removed, 
closer  association  was  not  only  probable,  but  essential  for  suc- 
cess. It  is  a  logical  result  of  the  improved  methods  of  communi- 
cation of  every  kind.  The  forces  which  are  bringing  the  Churches 
nearer  together  to-day  are  not  only  spiritual  but  also  material ; 
and  they  have  become  stronger  as  material  means  have  increased 
in  efficiency.  Witness  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  the  General  Sec- 
retary, the  Boards;  the  Biennial  Conferences,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittees, among  the  Friends,  as  well  as  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee;  the  Council,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Congregationalists  and  their  General  Secretary.  So  in  the 
Churches  at  large,  the  Inter-church  Movement,  and  other  move- 
ments and  joint  associations  too  numerous  even  to  mention. 
Strict  Congregationalism  is  becoming  less  and  less  effective  in 
our  highly  organized,  closely-knit  modern  manner  of  living. 
Rightly  organized  and  rightly  conducted  close  association  will 
not  injure,  but  aid  the  best  individualism. 

The  history  of  this  forgotten  episode  in  Quaker  history  is 
worthy  of  a  fuller  treatment.  Failures  as  well  as  successes  are 
often  valuable  instructors. 

Allen  C.  Thomas. 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania. 

Authorities. 

The  authorities  on  this  subject,  as  already  intimated,  are  few,  and  diffi- 
cult to  secure.  The  following  are  those  which  have  been  personally  con- 
sulted and  used. 

Minutes  and  Proceedings  of  Green  Plain  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  who 
have  adopted  the  Congregational  Order  of  Church  Government,  1849. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  1849. 
The  same,  1850.    Wilmington,  Ohio,  1850. 

Proceedings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Congregational  Friends,  held  at 
Waterloo,  New  York,  1852,  with  an  Appendix.  Auburn  (New  York), 
1852. 
Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Yearly  Meeting  of  Progressive  Friends 
held  at  Old  Kennett,  Chester  County,  Fifth  month,  1853.  [first  meet- 
ing] New  York,  1853. 
The  same,  1854-1884.    Various  dates  and  places. 
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Progressive  Friends,  An  Account  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Progressive  Friends  with  some  Observations  on  their  Principles  and 
Prospects,  by  William  Logan  Fisher.     [Philadelphia]  1856. 

The  Friends'  Intelligencer  (old  series),  edited  by  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  New 
York,  Vol.  I,  1838-1830. 

Friends'  Weekly  Intelligencer  (afterwards  Friends'  Intelligencer),  Vols. 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  1848  ff. 

The  Friend  (Phila.).    "  Separation  among  the  Hicksites,"  Vol.  23,  15,  1849. 

Memoirs  of  Edward  Hicks.     Philadelphia,  1851. 

James  and  Lucretia  Mott;  Life  and  Letters,  selected  by  their  Grand- 
daughter, Anna  Davis  Hallowell.    Boston,  1884. 

Note. — The  Orthodox  periodicals,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  article 
mentioned  above,  both  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  do  not  appear  to 
have  noticed  the  movement.  Nor  have  any  notices  been  found  in  published 
"  Journals  "  or  "  Memoirs,"  though  there  may  be  some.  The  general  ab- 
sence of  indexes  makes  any  search  tedious  and  unsatisfactory.  This  ap- 
plies to  both  Orthodox  and  Hicksite  works. 
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The  Quaker  Colonies.  By  Sydney  George  Fisher.  (In  the  Chronicles 
of  America  Series).  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven.  5X8^  in. 
Pp.  vi,  244.     (Sold  only  in  sets.) 

The  author  has  written  a  very  readable  and  reliable  volume  in  this  sump- 
tuous series  of  American  histories.  Any  doubtful  points  are  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  one  not  himself  a  Friend.  For  instance,  we  know 
from  Quaker  records  that  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  after  1756  were 
not  members  with  Friends.  But  many  of  them  belonged  to  Quaker  fami- 
lies or  preferred  an  affirmation  to  an  oath,  or  were  so  associated  with 
Friends  by  political,  social,  or  business  sympathies  that  they  were  consid- 
ered as  Quakers  by  their  coworkers,  and  naturally  by  those  whose  infor- 
mation is  derived  from  the  public  records  of  the  times. 

In  various  other  movements  men  not  Friends  are  called  Quakers  as 
indeed  many  of  them  were  except  in  nominal  membership.  When,  how- 
ever, we  find  in  a  cotemporary  letter  describing  the  challenge  to  a  duel 
sent  by  John  Dickinson  to  Joseph  Galloway,  "  That  a  Quaker  should  chal- 
lenge a  Quaker  may  well  cause  a  surprise,"  and  appreciate  the  fact  that 
at  the  time  probably  neither  was  a  Quaker,  an  error  by  a  modern  his- 
torian is  very  natural. 

The  same  fact  would  explain  what  would  seem  to  be  a  false  estimate 
of  the  number  of  Quakers  in  the  province.  This  is  based  on  Franklin's 
statement  made  about  1750  that  one  third  of  the  population  was  Quaker, 
which  would  make  some  50,000  or  60,000.    This  was  probably  true  for 
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political  purposes,  but  while  no  census  by  church  or  state  was  taken,  it 
seems  doubtful  if  they  ever  exceeded  40,000  in  number. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  division  in  the  Society  in  Revolutionary 
times  was  reproduced  in  the  separation  of  1827.  What  our  author  calls 
the  mystical  element,  which  he  associates  with  the  prevailing  body  in  the 
war  and  the  Orthodox  division  in  the  Separation,  was  probably  not  more 
mystical  than  the  other  body  which  emphasized  the  Inner  Light.  The  war 
element  was  in  reality  small  though  containing  a  number  of  eminent  and 
public-spirited  men.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  numbered  five  percent  of  the  total 
membership.  There  seems  to  have  been  practical  unanimity  in  the  support 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  that  position  was  sus- 
tained by  both  bodies  after  1827. 

A  few  other  minor  statements  may  be  questioned.  Pastorius  is  men- 
tioned as  a  Mennonite.  Perhaps  he  was.  If  so  he  belonged  to  two  so- 
cieties, for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  Quaker  Minister  and  served  on 
important  committees  of  the  Meeting.  It  is  questionable  also  whether 
Penn's  "hiding"  after  the  accession  of  William  III.  caused  him  to  lose 
"  largely  the  good  will  and  affection  of  the  Quakers."  The  Assembly  after 
1701  was,  it  is  true,  composed  of  "  four  representatives  from  each  county," 
but  as  almost  immediately  the  three  southern  counties  seceded  and  their 
share  was  given  to  Chester,  Philadelphia,  and  Bucks,  making  eight  for 
each,  and  this  lasted  for  seventy-five  years,  the  statement  is  likely  to  give 
a  wrong  impression.  Many  Friends  will  also  question  this  statement, 
"  Quakers  though  they  hate  war  will  accept  it  when  there  is  no  escape." 
Again,  the  law  passed  by  the  Assembly  after  Braddock's  defeat  is  said  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  Franklin.  As  it  was  largely  a  copy  of  preceding 
bills  ten  years  earlier,  it  is  doubtful  if  Franklin  was  the  author.  Again,  in 
the  attack  of  the  Preston  Boys  our  author  says,  "  On  all  sides  the  Quakers 
were  enlisting."  The  enlisted  Quakers  numbered  about  two  hundred.  It 
is  unfair,  however,  to  select  these  minor  details  of  doubtful  authority  and 
omit  the  expression  of  the  general  justice  and  discernment  of  the  author's 
statements  and  conclusions.  He  gives  the  Friends  almost  too  much  eulogy 
in  a  number  of  instances.  William  Penn  gets  full  recognition  for  his 
wisdom,  sincerity,  and  advanced  ideas  of  government  and  moral  reform. 
The  pioneership  of  Friends  and  the  success  which  followed  their  efforts  in 
liberty,  Indian  management,  prison  reform,  slavery  and  other  movements 
which  the  future  endorsed,  are  amply  and  cordially  recognized.  The  book 
will  be  read  with  great  satisfaction  by  all  interested  in  our  provincial  his- 
tory, for  the  style  is  good,  the  material  generally  well  selected  and  the 
judgment  of  the  reader  will  pass  on  the  times  probably  correct. 

Isaac  Sharpless. 

Haverford,  Pa.,  10th  month,  1919. 

(This  review,  received  too  late  for  number  2,  vol.  IX,  should  have  ap- 
peared in  the  last  Bulletin,  but  was  mislaid.) 
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The  William  Penn  Lectures.  Heroes  in  Peace.  John  Haynes  Holmes. 
[Walter  H.  Jenkins,  Printer.]     Philadelphia,  1920.    5X7/4  in.     Pp.  51. 

This  is  the  sixth  of  the  series  of  lectures,  known  as  the  "  William  Penn 
Lectures,"  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Friends  Movement 
(Fifteenth  and  Race  Sts.),  yearly  at  the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The 
present  lecture  is  in  the  clear,  forcible  style  of  the  Minister  of  the  Com- 
munity Church,  New  York  City.  Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  the  delivery  will  know  how  much  the  personality  of  the  author  must 
have  added  to  the  words.  Dr.  Holmes  has  much  in  sympathy  with 
Friends,  especially  in  regard  to  Peace.  The  theme  is  to  show  that,  while 
the  most  common  heroes  are  those  of  War,  "  the  higher  and  finer  grades  " 
are  those  of  Peace.  Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  presentation 
the  "  heroes  of  Peace  "  deserve  even  more  than  they  get.  The  story  of 
Captain  Scott,  which  is  most  dwelt  upon,  is  a  splendid  example  of  endur- 
ance and  determination,  but  one  would  hardly  rank  fortitude  in  the 
Arctic  regions  as  high  as  under  some  other  circumstances. 

The  Misadventure  of  Athelstan  Digby.  By  William  Fryer  Harvey.  The 
Swarthmore  Press,  Ltd.    London,  1920.    5  X  7%  in.     Pp.   191.    6s. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  stories  of  "misadventures"  which  suppos- 
edly happened  to  a  goodnatured,  almost  gullible  wealthy  English  manu- 
facturer, and  director  in  many  industrial  corporations.  They  are  told  in 
an  exceedingly  lively  manner.    The  author  is  an  English  Friend. 

Hannah  Bye.  By  Harrison  S.  Morris.  The  Penn  Publishing  Company. 
Philadelphia,  1920.     5%  X  75A  in.     Pp.  226.    $1.75. 

As  all  but  one  of  the  characters  are  Quakers,  this  book  may  be  taken  as 
an  attempt  to  represent  scenes  depicting  Quaker  life  and  character.  It  is 
rarely  safe  to  say  that  anything  is  impossible,  but  it  may  be  said  without 
hesitation  that  this  story  is  about  as  improbable  as  it  could  be.  The  author 
has  taken  some  external  peculiarities,  which  he  supposes  reveal  Quakerism, 
invests  his  characters  with  them,  and  constructs  an  unpleasant  story.  To 
give  one  example  of  the  author's  ignorance  of  Friends :  He  makes  an  old- 
fashioned  Quaker  woman-preacher  reprove  in  this  manner  a  member  who 
seemed  after  a  meeting  for  worship,  about  to  attack  a  man  who  had  injured 
him:  "Does  thee  know  where  thee  is?  This  is  the  house  of  God.  Here 
are  no  evil  passions,  no  hatred,  no  law  of  eye  for  eye — only  God's  law  of 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  Go !  "  To  make  a  Quaker  of  that  character — 
indeed  any  true  Quaker — call  a  Meeting  House,  "  the  house  of  God " 
shows  small  knowledge  of  Quakerism.  But  the  book  abounds  with  simi- 
lar errors.  There  are  many  anachronisms  also.  What  is  to  be  regretted 
about  such  books  as  this  is  that  many  persons,  who  do  not  know  the  truth, 
take  them  as  typical  pictures.  Fortunately  such  works  rarely  have  a  long 
life. 
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A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time.  AmericafcgffiSnftstRgtiffi  Work  in 
Europe,  1917-1919.  By  Rufus  M.  Jones.  New  York,  Tfie  Macmillan 
Company,  1920.  [Also,  Pennsbury  Series,  V.  Philadelphia,  Friends  Book- 
store, 302  Arch  St.]     5H  X  ®A  in.    Pp.  xv,  284.    $2.50. 

This,  the  fifth  volume  in  the  "  Pennsbury  Series,"  was  unexpectedly 
delayed  by  difficulties  in  manufacture.  It  is  well  that  this  record  should 
be  written  while  all  the  principal  actors  were  living,  and  means  for  ascer- 
taining the  facts  were  easily  attainable.  The  spirit  and  tone  of  the  book 
are  good,  and  there  is  a  desire  to  be  fair  to  all  parties.  Indeed,  in  some 
places  one  is  rather  surprised  not  to  find  what  most  persons  would  feel 
was  not  undue  severity. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  writing  contemporaneous  history  is  the 
personal  element.  An  inevitable  question  which  rises  before  an  author  is, 
"  Shall  there  be  a  selection  of  the  actors,  or  shall  they  be  named  as  they 
come  up,  whether  living  or  dead?"  If  the  former  course  is  pursued, 
there  will  be  severe  criticism  both  as  to  omissions  and  inclusions;  if  the 
latter  course  is  followed,  many  will  resent  the  inclusion  of  their  names  as 
being  too  personal  a  matter — perhaps  even  holding  it  as  a  violation  of 
personal  rights.  It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  in  this  dilemma,  Dr.  Jones 
has  followed  the  wiser  course.  An  attempt  to  select  names  would  have 
led  to  endless  difficulties  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject,  and  given  rise 
to  much  heartburning,  besides  greatly  impairing  the  value  of  the  book  as 
an  historical  record.  Again,  in  contemporaneous  history  praise  is  apt  to 
be  too  lavish,  and  blame  too  restricted.  It  is  likely  that  some  will  say 
Friends  are  praised  too  highly.  Possibly  some  paragraphs  are  open  to 
this  criticism,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  Friends  in  the  past  often 
erred  in  "dreading  praise"  over-much?  After  all  deductions  are  made, 
the  Relief  Work  was  a  great  work,  and  it  should  be  made  known  both  to 
the  Society  and  the  Public.  Friends  have  a  right  to  "  a  wholesome  pride," 
which  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  a  wholesome  humility. 

The  author  deserves  commendation  for  devoting  so  much  space  to  "  the 
problems  of  the  military  draft  and  to  the  experiences  of  the  conscientious 
objectors  to  war."  As  the  author  says — "This  book  is  something  more 
than  the  story  of  an  impressive  piece  of  relief  work.  It  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  way  of  life.  .  .  .  The  Friend  and  other  Christians  of  similar 
faith  7  .  .  did  not  take  their  unique  and  difficult  position  because  they  were 
obstructionists.  They  took  it  because  they  were  inwardly  pledged  to  a 
way  of  life  which,  if  extended  through  the  world,  would  eliminate  the 
seeds  of  war  and  would  bring  new  and  higher  forces  into  operation  within 
the  fabric  of  society."  (Introduction,  xii,  xiii.)  The  objection  of  the 
Friend  to  War  is  not  simply  that  it  kills,  but  that  the  whole  spirit  of  War 
is  a  spirit  of  hate  and  destruction,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  love,  which  is  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

The  methods  of  relief  and  reconstruction  are  well  and  graphically  de- 
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scribed,  and  the  different  fields  of  service  named  and  located.  The  nar- 
rative is  brought  down  to  the  close  of  1919.  Eight  good  illustrations,  six 
from  photographs,  two  from  drawings,  and  a  map  of  the  Verdun  Area 
add  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Two  Appendixes  contain  a  list  of  the 
American  Reconstruction  workers  in  France;  and  a  list  of  the  £quipes 
and  centers  of  work  in  France.  There  is  no  Index;  any  satisfactory  one 
would  have  unduly  enlarged  the  book  and  greatly  increased  the  cost. 

One  cannot  but  think  that  this  record  will  be  a  revelation  not  only  to 
those  outside  the  Society,  but  to  the  Friends  themselves.  It  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Quakerism. 

A  Plain  Friend.  By  Annie  Matheson.  With  a  Foreword  by  Lady  Betty 
Balfour.  British  Periodicals,  Ltd.,  London.  4^  X  7^  in.  Pp.  54.  Por- 
trait.   2s.  6d. 

John  Bright,  A  People's  Champion.  By  Bertram  Pickford.  With  a 
Foreword  by  Helen  P.  Bright  Clark.  (Same  publishers.)  4$4  X  7^2  in. 
Portrait.    2s.  6d. 

These  two  small  books  are  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  a  new  Eng- 
lish venture  known  as  "  Rose  and  Dragon  Books.  Young  Citizen  Series." 
The  Foreword  describing  the  series  states,  "  This  is  the  first  venture  in  a 
new  biographical  series  of  citizen-patriots — not  of  our  Empire  only  but  of 
the  world."  "  It  has  been  named  the  '  Rose  and  Dragon  Series.'  .  .  . 
Dragon  stands  for  all  forms  of  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  .  .  .  Rose  stands 
— not  only  for  the  Destruction  of  Evil,  but  for  the  building  up  of  things 
beautiful  and  fragrant,  the  inspiration  which  will  cause  the  apparently 
deadest  of  rods  to  blossom." 

It  is  interesting  that  the  first  two  should  be  about  Friends — Elizabeth 
Fry  and  John  Bright.  The  accounts  necessarily  give  only  salient  points  in 
the  life  and  work  of  these  "citizen-patriots" — a  term  used  in  its  widest 
sense — but  if  the  succeeding  numbers  are  as  good  as  these,  it  cannot  but  be 
that  some  part  of  the  admirable  results  sought  for  will  be  attained.  It  is 
strange  that  instead  of  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Fry — Richmond's  for  in- 
stance— one  of  Samuel  Gurney  is  given,  who  has  little  place  in  the  book 
and  seems  most  inappropriate. 
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Attempted  Sale  of  the  Manu- 
script of  Fox's  Journal.— "  At 
Sotheby's  on  Monday  (7  mo.  26, 
1920)  the  journal  of  George  Fox 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Annan  for 
£,750.  The  journal  of  the  founder 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  is 
chiefly  in  the  handwriting  of  his 


stepson-in-law,  Thomas  Lower,  to 
whom  Fox  dictated  it  with  letters 
addressed  to  him  and  other  docu- 
ments of  interest  regarding  the 
early  history  of  the  Society" 
(Weekly  Manchester  Guardian, 
July  30,  1920).  It  is  announced 
that    the    above    notice    gives    a 
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wrong  impression.  The  owner  of 
the  manuscript  held  it  at  a  reserve 
price  of  £2,000.  The  highest  bid 
was  as  above  and  the  manuscript 
was  withdrawn  from  sale,  and  at 
present  is  back  again  at  Devon- 
shire House.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  owner  will  now  let  the  Eng- 
lish Friends  have  it  at  a  fairer 
price. 

Papunahung,  A  Correction. — 
The  author  of  the  paper  on  "  Pa- 
punahung "  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Bulletin  (IX.  117)  sends  the 
following  correction.  An  error  in 
the  note,  p.  117,  on  Thomas  Bar- 
tow, is  corrected  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  John  W.  Jordan,  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
"  Thomas  Bartow  was  not  a  min- 
ister of  the  Moravian  church,  but 
a  well  known  merchant  of  this 
city.  He  was  born  in  Perth  Am- 
boy,  N.  J.,  1737;  married  1768, 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Daniel  Bene- 
zet,  who  was  a  son  of  John 
Stephen  Benezet,  the  Huguenot 
merchant,  three  of  whose  daugh- 
ters married  Moravian  ministers; 
viz.,  Mary,  Rev.  Jacob  Lischy; 
Susanna,  Rev.  John  C.  Pyrlaens, 
and  Judith,  first  to  Rev.  David 
Bruce,  second,  Dr.  John  F.  Otto. 
Thomas  Bartow  died  in  1793,  and 
his  wife  in  1818;  one  of  their 
daughters  married  Joseph 
Drinker." 

Bl-CENTENARY     OF    JOHN     WoOL- 

man  (1720-1772).  — Before  the 
present  number  of  the  Bulletin 
reaches  its  readers,  a  celebration 
of  the  bi-centenary  of  John  Wool- 
man's   birth    will    doubtless    have 


taken  place  at  Mt.  Holly,  New 
Jersey,  and  also  a  commemora- 
tive meeting  in   Philadelphia. 

All  World  Conference  of 
Friends  in  London,  1920. — One 
of  the  remarkable  incidents  of  the 
year  1920  in  the  history  of  Friends 
will  be  the  All  World  Confer- 
ence of  Friends  held  in  London  8 
month  12-20.  At  this  conference 
representatives  of  all  those  call- 
ing themselves  Friends  were  pres- 
ent. Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  America, 
India,  China,  Japan,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Africa,  and  the 
West  Indies  furnished  representa- 
tives who  amicably  met  together, 
discussed,  and  worshipped  to- 
gether. About  three  hundred  of 
the  delegates  were  from  America. 

The  Mayflower  and  Jordans 
Barn. — J.  Rendel  Harris  has,  with 
his  acute  powers  of  research,  pre- 
sented plausible,  though  not  con- 
vincing, reasons  for  believing  that 
the  timbers  of  the  old  barn  at 
Jordans,  England,  were  those  of 
the  famous  Mayflozver. 

A  brief  but  clear  statement  of  the 
arguments  is  given  in  the  Friend 
(London)  for  8  month  6,  1920. 
An  illustrated  booklet,  "The  Find- 
ing of  the  Mayflozver"  by  Rendel 
Harris  was  announced  "  as  in  the 
press." 

The  Pilgrims  and  the  Quak- 
ers.— In  view  of  the  Mayflower 
Tercentenary  celebrations,  it  may 
be  well  to  recall  the  actual  rela- 
tion between  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
Quakers,  for  there  is  a  good  deal 
of    misconception    concerning    it. 
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The  original  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth  in  1620  and  there  is  no 
record  of  any  law  restricting  re- 
ligious liberty  earlier  than  1650 
or  of  persecutions  or  punishments 
under  this  law.  The  first  law 
against  the  Quakers  in  the  Ply- 
mouth Colony  was  passed,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  in  1657,  fully  thirty- 
six  years  after  the  landing  at; 
Plymouth,  and  when,  so  far  as  we 
know,  only  two  of  the  original 
Pilgrims  were  living — John  Alden 
and  William  Bradford.  The  latter 
died  early  in  1657,  so  he  is  likely 
to  be  free  from  blame,  but  John 
Alden  at  least  signed  some  of 
the  restrictive  legislation.  In  no 
case  can  the  Plymouth  colonists 
be  rightly  charged  with  inflicting 
death  or  mutilation  on  their  vic- 
tims. The  severe  persecution 
ceased  so  far  as  Plymouth  is  con- 
cerned in  1661.  The  facts  are, 
therefore,  that  with  the  possible 
exception  of  John  Alden,  none  of 
the  original  Pilgrims  persecuted 
the  Quakers,  though  some  of  their 
successors  did.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  by  1657 
the  Plymouth  Colony  had  ceased 
to  be  a  purely  Pilgrim  colony  and 
was  under  the  practical  control  of 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

Annual  Excursion  of  the 
Friends  Historical  Society. — 
The  annual  excursion,  6  mo.  5th, 
was  to  Stenton,  the  residence  of 
James  Logan  (1674-1751),  the 
friend  and  Secretary  of  William 
Penn,  at  18th  and  Courtlandt  Sts. 
The  old  building,  erected  in  1728, 
is  in  excellent  preservation.  It 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the 


Logan  family  until  recently,  when 
it  was  by  the  surviving  members 
of  the  Logan  descendants,  turned 
over  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
and  is  now  under  the  care  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Co- 
lonial Dames  of  America.  Owing 
to  an  unusually  heavy  rain,  just 
about  the  hour  for  starting  on  the 
excursion,  the  attendance  was  ex- 
ceedingly small,  which  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted.  The  committee 
issued  a  most  attractive  illustra- 
trated   Programme. 

Unusual  Length  of  Service.— 
Nathan  Babcock  of  Bolton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  Clerk  of  Bolton 
Monthly  Meeting,  1 857-1919,  a 
period  of  sixty-two  years. 

Alliterative  Titles. — "  Boast- 
ing Baptist  dismounted  and  the 
Beast  Disarmed."  To  which  tract 
there  was  a  reply,  "  The  Quaker 
Quashed  and  his  Quarrel  Quelled." 

Joseph  John  Gurney. — There 
has  lately  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  Library  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege, a  copy  of  the  large  folio 
volume  of  the  "  Extracts  from 
the  Letters,  Journals,  Etc.,  of 
Joseph  John  Gurney.  Printed  for 
the  family  only.  No  extracts  to 
be  taken."  The  editor  was  his 
widow,  Eliza  P.  Gurney.  The  con- 
tents of  this  volume  comprise  a 
good  part  of  the  material  on 
which  Joseph  Bevan  Braithwaite 
founded  his  well-known  Life  of 
Joseph  John  Gurney.  The  volume 
measures  ioj^  X  17  inches,  and 
contains  719  pages.  It  is  printed 
on  letter-paper  with  a  margin  of 
4^4  inches. 
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The  Pilgrim  Church  and  the 
Quakers. — .  .  .  Judged  by  the  pre- 
vailing standard  of  their  age,  and, 
still  more,  by  the  example  of  their 
Puritan  neighbors,  the  Pilgrims 
can  be  seen  to  have  sustained  a 
level  of  self-restraint  in  their  re- 
lation to  dissidents  which  does 
them  honor.  .  .  .  Though  it  is  also 
true  that  even  Plymouth  caught 
fire  from  the  prevailing  fierceness 
and  assented  to  measures  un- 
worthy of  a  noble  past.  But  there 
were  those  of  the  Pilgrim  churches 
(for  by  this  time  the  one  had  be- 
come several)  who  held  by  it,  and 
it  is  a  fitting  close  to  mention  that 
one  of  these  was  Isaac,  John 
Robinson's  son,  who  let  himself 
be  disfranchised  rather  than  be  a 
party  to  persecution.  Note. — In 
the  Plymouth  Colony,  Thomas 
Hatherly,  Captain  Cudworth,  Isaac 
Robinson,  and  some  others  suf- 
fered disfranchisement  or  their 
'place  in  the  Government'  sooner 
than  consent.  F.  J.  Powicke  in 
Harvard  Theological  Review,  July, 
1920,  pp.  287,  288. 

Nine  Partners  School  in 
1800. — "  In  the  afternoon  we  vis- 
ited Friends'  boarding  school  at 
Nine  Partners.  I  spent  about  half 
an  hour  in  the  boys'  department, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  the 
order  and  government  maintained 
amongst  them,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ficiency bf  many  in  useful  learn- 
ing. When  I  first  went  into  the 
room,  and  beheld  the  boys,  the 
language  of  my  heart  was,  The 
Lord  bless  the  lads. 

"Afterwards  we  went  into  the 
girls'  school,  where  several  sam- 


ples of  their  writing  and  arith- 
metic were  shown  me.  ...  I  left 
the  school  with  great  satisfaction, 
desiring  the  children  might  grow 
in  grace  and  in  the  saving  knowl- 
erge  of  the  Truth,  as  they  im- 
proved in  useful  learning  to  qaul- 
ify  them  for  business  in  this 
world."  Journal  of  Isaac  Mar- 
tin (175&-1828),  Philadelphia,  1834, 
pp.  90-91,  2d  month,  12th  (?), 
1800. 

William  Crotch  and  the  Poet 
Cowper. — William  Crotch  was  a 
man  in  very  humble  life,  and 
could  scarcely  read  or  write,  but 
was  a  deeply  religious  character, 
and  possessed  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  gift  of  spiritual  dis- 
cernment. Being  once  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cowper  he  felt  a  re- 
ligious concern  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
He  accordingly  went  to  the  house. 
A  man-servant  came  to  the  door. 
William  Crotch  requested  to  be 
introduced  to  his  master,  but  the 
servant  replied  that  his  master 
saw  no  one,  and  he  had  strict  in- 
junctions not  to  admit  anybody. 
William  Crotch  was  rather  discon- 
certed at  this  refusal,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  urge  his  request  but  still 
in  vain ;  at  length  he  said,  "  Go 
and  tell  thy  master  that  a  poor 
creature  like  himself  wishes  to  see 
him."  The  servant  carried  the 
message  in,  and  presently  returned 
with  his  master's  permission  to  in- 
troduce the  stranger.  On  entering 
the  room  where  the  poet  was  sit- 
ting, William  Crotch  walked  up  to 
him,  and,  without  any  other  salu- 
tation, took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
sat  down  by  this  side.     For  one 
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whole  hour  they  thus  sat  hand  in 
hand,  without  speaking  a  word.  In 
relating  the  circumstance,  William 
Crotch  said  that  during  the  time 
they  thus  sat  in  solemn  silence  a 
clear  conviction  was  afforded  him 
of  the  extraordinary  purity  of 
Cowper's  mind.  He  at  length  ad- 
dressed the  poet,  and,  having  in 
this  way  disburdened  his  spirit,  he 
took  leave  of  him,  well  satisfied 
that  he  had  obtained  the  inter- 
view. From  "  James  Hurnard,  A 
Memoir."  London,  1883.  Pp.  51,  52. 


William  Crotch,  or  Crouch. — 
A  brief  sketch  of  his  "  convince- 
ment "  as  a  lad,  will  be  found  in 
the  Irish  Friend,  2,  94.  He  was 
at  one  time  footman  for  John 
Gurney  of  Norwich,  the  father  of 
Joseph  John  Gurney.  He  visited 
America,  and  according  to  ac- 
counts had  a  remarkable  power  of 
insight.  His  latter  days  were  un- 
happy, caused,  it  would  now  ap- 
pear, by  a  mental  cloud.  He  died 
in  or  near  Philadelphia. 


THE  EARLY  FRIENDS  AND  THEIR  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS 
MORAL  REFORMS. 

1.  They  judged  questions  by  moral  principle  rather  than  by  expediency. 

2.  They  depended  on  a  continuous  moral  education  through  direct  Di- 
vine agency  rather  than  on  spectacular  displays  of  Divine  interference, 
over  which  they  were  not  responsible,  to  set  things  right. 

3.  Their  religion  was  intended  to  be  practical  as  applied  to  the  affairs  of 
this  world  and  not  useful  only  as  a  preparation  for  the  next. 

4.  Tney  were  not  bound  by  a  closed  creed  or  tied  to  a  ritual  which  pre- 
vented adaptations  to  new  conditions  and  new  revelations  of  truth. 

5.  They  were  willing  to  admit  the  supreme  authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  its  spirit  and  methods. — Isaac  Sharpless,  Introduction  to  "  Polit- 
ical Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania,"  Philadelphia,  1919.     Pp.  17,  18. 
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ALLEN  C.  THOMAS 
1 846-1 920. 

It  becomes  a  sad  duty  to  make  the  announcement  in  these 
pages  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin,  Pro- 
fessor Allen  C.  Thomas,  on  December  15th,  last.  The  news  will 
have  reached  most  of  our  readers  before  this  date.  Since,  how- 
ever, he  has  been  the  very  successful  Editor  of  this  publication 
for  ten  years — almost  the  entire  period  of  its  existence — the 
Council  of  Friends'  Historical  Society  has  felt  the  appropriate- 
ness of  making  this  a  Memorial  number  to  our  late  friend  with 
the  portrait  accompanying,  thus  paying  tribute  to  one  who  was 
beyond  question,  the  greatest  authority  on  our  distinctively 
Quaker  history,  in  America. 

Professor  Thomas  was  born  December  26,  1846,  the  son  of 
Doctor  Richard  H.  and  Phcebe  (Clapp)  Thomas,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Of  Welsh  and  English  ancestry,  he  was  descended 
on  his  father's  side  from  Philip  Thomas  of  Swansea,  Wales,  who 
came  to  West  River,  Maryland,  in  1651.  His  maternal  ancestor, 
George  Gilson  Clapp,  came  to  South  Carolina  as  early  as  i666-'7, 
and  went  from  there  to  New  York,  then  New  Amsterdam,  in 
1669.  Another  of  his  mother's  ancestors  was  Robert  Hicks, 
who  came  with  the  Puritans  to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1621. 

Educated  in  his  childhood  at  private  schools  in  Baltimore,  he 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Haverford,  where  most  of  his 
life  was  spent,  in  1861,  when  he  entered  the  college  as  a  fresh- 
man, taking  his  A.B.  in  1*865,  and  graduating  as  valedictorian, 
at  the  head  of  his  class,  with  the  thesis  on  "The  Companionship 
of  Books."  During  i&ese  college  years  he  shared  in  the  excite- 
ment of  war  times,  when  the  tracks  of  the  "  Columbia  " — now 
the  Pennsylvania — railroad,  which  bordered  the  college  grounds, 
saw  train  after  train  of  soldiers  and  refugees  pass  and  repass 
South  and  North,  and  when  rumors  of  the  coming  of  General 
Lee's  army  sent  every  student  flying  to  the  gates  in  alarm.  He 
carried  a  military  pass  to  reach  his  home  on  his  vacations,  and 
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found  the  picket  line  of  the  Northern  army  running  through 
his  father's  grounds. 

Several  years  in  business,  alternating  with  travel  in  Europe 
with  his  intimate  friend  Edward  L.  Scull,  of  Philadelphia, 
(whose  life  he  wrote),  were  followed  by  his  marriage  in  1872  to 
Rebecca  H.  Marble,  of  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island,  daughter  of 
Russell  and  Phoebe  (Almy)  Marble.  She  was  at  the  time  head 
of  what  later  developed  into  the  Bryn  Mawr  School  in  Balti- 
more. Her  death  occurred  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  February 
18,  1905.    A  son  and  daughter  survive  them. 

In  1878,  Allen  C.  Thomas  was  asked  to  return  to  his  Alma 
Mater  as  steward  and  instructor,  and  from  this  date  until  his 
death  his  association  with  the  college  did  not  cease.  The  ad- 
ministrative side  of  his  work  was  gradually  dropped,  and  he 
finally  confined  his  attention  entirely  to  the  more  congenial 
teaching  of  history,  for  which  in  1882  he  took  his.  Master's 
degree,  continuing  to  hold  the  position  of  Professor  of  History 
until  1909.  Through  this  entire  period  the  college  library  re- 
ceived his  special  care.  He  became  its  librarian  and  his  watch- 
ful eye  secured  for  the  college  a  vast  number  of  Quaker  early 
books  and  pamphlets,  which  form  now  the  largest  and  most  valu- 
able collection  of  Quakeriana  in  America.  When  the  college 
acquired  the  Roberts  Collection  of  historical  autographs,  he,  as 
custodian,  familiarized  himself  with  the  material  therein  con- 
tained, and  this,  with  his  antiquarian  tastes,  and  his  excellent 
memory,  led  to  his  remarkable  familiarity  with  the  entire  library 
in  the  fashion  of  the  earlier  day,  when  the  contents  of  the  books 
were  as  familiar  to  him  ias  their  location  is  now  to  the  modern 
trained  librarian.  His  invaluable  aid  and  advice  were  sought 
by  Professor  and  student  alike,  and  seldom  did  he  fail  to  put 
the  seeker  at  least  upon  a  promising  trail,  if  not  the  exact  sub- 
ject sought.  Failing  health  led  him  to  desire  relief  from  the 
more  exacting  duties  of  the  position,  as  the  size  of  the  library 
had  increased  from  small  numbers  to  over  eighty  thousand 
volumes.  He  became  Emeritus  and  consulting  Librarian  in  191 2, 
and  so  remained  until  his  death.     No  studant  of  Haverford  for 
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the  past  twenty-five  years  can  think  of  his  favorite  alcove  in  the 
picturesque  and  literary  atmosphere  of  the  college  library,  with- 
out the  small  alert  nervous  figure  of  the  keen-eyed  librarian,  as 
he  flitted  quickly  about  on  his  book-hunts.  He  took  a  year  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  1885,  and  extended  his  already  wide 
reading  by  a  personal  touch  with  some  of  the  world's  most  emi- 
nent historians.  An  accident  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  granite  steps 
of  one  of  the  college  walks,  the  following  year,  broke  the  bridge 
of  his  nose  and  injured  the  frontal  bones  of  his  face  most  pain- 
fully, from  which  his  brother's  skill  largely  aided  him  to  recover 
with  little  visible  injury.  The  results  from  shock  laid  him  aside 
for  some  time. 

Professor  Thomas  came  of  a  line  of  preachers,  and  early 
showed  the  family  influence  in  the  part  he  took  in  religious 
meetings  among  the  Friends,  in  whose  Society  he  was  a  birth- 
right member.  In  1889  his  home  meeting  of  Baltimore  recom- 
mended him  as  a  minister  and  in  1897  he  was  made  Clerk  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  For  twenty-three  years  after  that, 
without  a  single  break,  he  had  not  failed  to  attend  and  preside 
at  its  sessions,  and  the  great  effort  he  made  shortly  before  his 
death  to  attend  its  249th  session,  undoubtedly  hastened  the  end. 
For  a  year  or  more  there  had  been  noticeable  increasing  feeble- 
ness in  Professor  Thomas,  and  he  spared  himself  where  pos- 
sible. He  was  aware  that  his  heart  was  affected,  but  the  desire 
to  hear  Herbert  Hoover  speak  took  him,  with  a  great  deal  of 
effort,  to  Roberts  Hall  on  the  evening  of  December  15th.  Hardly 
had  he  seated  himself  when  he  became  unconscious.  He  was 
carried  into  the  waiting  room,  where  several  doctors  were  at  once 
in  attendance,  but  de^th  came  almost  immediately.  While  the 
speaker  was  in  the  micldle  of  his  address,  tender  hands  carried 
him  down  the  familiar  lane  to  his  house,  most  of  the  very  large 
audience  present  entirely  unaware  of  what  had  occurred.  The 
funeral  was  at  the  Friends'  meeting  house  at  Haverford  on  the 
18th,  and  interment  was  in  Baltimore. 

The  literary  work  of  Professor  Thomas  was  remarkable  for 
its  accuracy  and  exactness.     He  was  an  authority  in  his  chosen 
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field  and  wide  reading  added  to  his  trustworthy  memory  made 
his  scholarship  of  great  value  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  His  research  work  was  universally  recognized.  In  his 
histories,  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  elements  which  went  to 
make  up  the  development  of  English  or  American  civilization, 
rather  than  upon  the  wars  and  military  campaigns  to  which 
other  historians  have  given  so  much  attention.  This  unique 
feature,  especially  in  his  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  was 
endorsed  at  once  by  educators,  through  its  wide  use  in  the 
schools  and  academies  for  which  it  was  prepared. 

In  191 1  the  Jewish  Immigration  Society,  with  the  keen  eye 
of  their  race  for  what  is  of  value  in  civic  life,  had  Professor 
Thomas'  "  History  of  the  United  States  "  translated  into  Yid- 
dish, and  a  copy  is  now  presented  to  every  Jewish  family  enter- 
ing the  United  States,  that  these  newcomers,  as  early  as  possible, 
may  become  good  citizens  of  their  adopted  land. 

Professor  Thomas  had  been  a  member  of  various  Historical 
Societies :  The  Maryland  Historical  Society ;  The  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania ;  The  Pennsylvania  History  Club ;  and  The 
American  Philosophical  Society.     He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  American  Historical  Association,  and  at  his   death  was  a 
member   of   the    American    Society    of    Church    History,    The 
American    Antiquarian  Society,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  of  the 
Franklin  Inn  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  author  of  the  following  works : 
Edward  Lawrence  Scull:  A  Brief  Memoir.    Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1891.     (Privately  printed.)     8vo,  156 
pp. 
History  of  the  United  ytates  for  High  Schools.    D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston,  1894. ^i2mo,  418  pp. 

This  was  rewritten.     There  were  many  editions,   1904- 

1917,  with  a  total  of  over  500,000.     A  Yiddish  translation 

was  published  in  191 1,  with  a  new  issue  in  1917,  and  a  copy 

handed  to  every  Jewish  immigrant  on  arrival. 

History   of  Friends   in   America.     Joint    author    with    his 

brother,    Dr.    Richard    H.    Thomas,    of    Baltimore,    in 

American  Church  History  Series,  Volume  XII,  pp.  163- 

308.    Christian  Literature  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1894.    8vo,  145  pp. 
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Separate  issue,  Edw.  Hicks,  Jr.,  London,  1895,  1896.     8vo, 

144  pp. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  partly  rewritten  by 

A.  C.  Thomas.    J.  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1905. 
William  Penn;  Founder  of  Pennsylvania.     A  Monograph. 

Austin  C.    Leeds,    Philadelphia.      i6mo,    36   pp.       1895. 

Second  Edition.     Austin  C.  Leeds,  Philadelphia.     i6mo, 

36  pp.     1896. 
An  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States.     i2mo,  343 

pp.     Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1900.     [Many  editions 

— over  600,000  sold.] 
A  History  of  England  for  High  Schools.     8vo,   651   pp. 

Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  191 3. 
A  History  of  Pennsylvania  for  High  Schools.    i2mo,  312  pp. 

Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  191 3. 

Some  of  Professor  Thomas'  more  important  articles  in  peri- 
odicals and  magazines  were: 

"  Mystics  and  Mysticism  in  the  Christian  Church!'    Friends' 

Quarterly  Examiner,  London.     1875. 
"  The  Family  of  Love,  or  The  Familists."    Haverf ord  Col- 
lege Studies,  No.  12,  pp.  1-46.    1893. 
t"  What  the  Friend  has  done  in  the  Past/'    Bi-centennial  An- 
niversary, Merion   Meeting  House,   Pa.     Friends'   Book 
Association,  Philadelphia.     1895. 
"  Attitude  of  the  Society  of  Friends  toward  Slavery  in  the 
17th  and  18th  Centuries.3'    Proceedings  of  the  American 
Society  of  Church  History,  Volume  VIII  pp.  263-299, 
8vo,  36  pp.     1897. 
"  Some  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Hancock."    Proceedings 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.     April,  1903. 
Article,  "Friends."    New  International  Encyclopedia.     1903. 
There  are  besides,  many  notes,  papers,  and  critiques  in 
"  Friends'  Review,"  "  The  American  Friend,"  "  The  Wes- 
tonian,"  etc. 

kThe  Bulletin  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia has  a  contribution  from  his  pen  in  almost  every  num- 
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ber,  and  his  editorials  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  during 
which  he  was  editor,  are  valuable. 

"John  Hancock;  The  Man  and  the  Patriot."    Address  be- 
.    fore  the  Empire  State,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

March  19,  1907.     Published  in  Proceedings. 
Editor  of  Biographical   Catalogue   of  the  Matriculates  of 

Haverford  College,  1833-1900.     Philadelphia,  8vo,  xxiii 

+  296  pp.     1900. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Friends'  Historical  Society, 
held  at  20  So.  12th  St.,  on  12  mo.  23rd.  1920,  the  following  min- 
ute was  adopted,  and  a  copy  ordered  sent  to  the  family  of  Pro- 
fessor Thomas : 

"  It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Allen  C. 
Thomas,  for  forty-five  years  associated  with  Haverford  College 
as  Professor  of  History  and  Librarian.  His  ability  and  accuracy 
as  Editor  of  our  Bulletin  have  kept  that  periodical  at  high  stand- 
ard. He  was  a  leading  writer  of  practical  school  histories  of  the 
United  States,  giving  careful  information  on  historical  subjects 
and  methods  of  government,  and  putting  only  proportionate  em- 
phasis on  war. 

"  When  Hebrew  Societies  wished  to  give  a  concise  history  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Jews  then  arriving  in  great  numbers, 
they  asked  permission  of  Professor  Thomas  to  get  out  a  special 
edition  of  his  history  in  Yiddish  for  circulation  and  distribution 
among  these  newcomers,  and  several  editions  resulted.  We 
would  emphasize  the  value  of  the  history  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  America,  originally  written  in  collaboration  with  his 
brother,  Dr.  R.  H.  Thomas  of  Baltimore,  an  enlarged  edition  of 
which  Professor  Thomas  had  recently  published. 

"  He  was  always  ready  to  give  of  his  fund  of  information  to 
all  who  came  to  him.  This  Society  wishes  to  express  its  sense 
of  personal  loss,  as  well  as  the  loss  to  the  world  of  scholarship, 
and  to  record  the  pleasure  and  knowledge  which  we  have  gained 
from  our  association  with  him." 
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TRIBUTES  TO  ALLEN  C.  THOMAS. 

Forty  years  is  a  long  time  to  spend  upon  one  campus  and  to 
share  in  the  life  of  one  institution.  At  Haverford  College  we 
have  long  thought  of  Professor  Allen  C.  Thomas  as  the  Librarian. 
His  long  and  devoted  services  to  his  Alma,  Mater  have  made  him 
a  familiar  figure  to  many  hundreds  of  Haverfordians.  He  was 
always  ready  to  assist  students  who  were  seeking  the  information 
which  his  knowledge  of  bibliography  was  so  well  qualified  to  fur- 
nish. As  chief  purchaser  of  books  for  the  Library  his  judgment 
of  values  and  his  familiarity  with  domestic  and  foreign  catalogues 
were  highly  appreciated  by  his  colleagues  on  the  Faculty.  Above 
all,  his  knowledge  of  Quakeriana  was  probably  unsurpassed  in 
this  country.  Largely  owing  to  his  initiative,  there  has  been 
formed  at  Haverford  the  largest  collection  of  Quaker  books  and 
pamphlets  in  America.  The  Library  itself  has  grown  from  very 
modest  proportions  to  80,000  volumes  carefully  selected  for  the 
use  of  students.  It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  have  been 
charged  in  recent  years  with  the  care  of  the  Charles  Roberts 
collection  of  autographs  and  of  the  William  H.  Jenks  collection 
of  early  Quaker  pamphlets. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  close  this  very  brief  account  of  Pro- 
fessor Thomas'  connection  with  Haverford  as  student,  scholar, 
professor,  and  Librarian,  without  referring  to  the  loss  many  of 
us  have  sustained  in  the  removal  of  his  sympathetic  and  kindly 
friendship.  Always  optimistic,  always  ready  to  forget  his  own 
heavy  burdens  in  the  opportunity  to  help  others  with  his  counsel, 
he  endeared  himself  to  many  younger  persons  who  sought  his 
companionship.  In  the  Meeting,  in  the  Library  and  in  his  own 
home,  where  he  surrounded  himself  with  his  artistic  and  literary 
treasures,  he  was  always  the  Christian  gentleman  and  scholar, 
whose  experience  was  at  the  service  of  all  who  asked  for  it. 

W.  W.  Comfort. 

Haverford  College 
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ALLEN  C.  THOMAS. 

Friends  in  Baltimore  feel  and  shall  for  some  time  continue  to 
feel  very  keenly  the  death  of  Allen  C.  Thomas.  He  has  been 
for  so  long  associated  with  the  activities  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  and  has  been  such  a  really  constructive  force  in  the 
development  of  the  Meeting,  that  his  loss  is  sorely  felt. 

Allen  C.  Thomas  was  appointed  assistant  clerk  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1875,  and  rendered  very  efficient  service, 
Francis  T.  King  being  clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  until  1885, 
and  Dr.  James  Carey  Thomas  succeeding  him  and  acting  until 
his  death  in  1897.  After  the  decease  of  Dr.  Thomas,  Allen  C. 
Thomas  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  remained 
in  that  position  until  his  death  in  12th  mo.  1920,  thus  complet- 
ing a  continuous  service  of  45  years.  At  the  Clerk's  Table,  Allen 
C.  Thomas'  knowledge  of  the  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  America  and  his  long  association  with  the  work  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  gave  his  opinion  on  matters  of  an  historical 
character  unusual  weight.  He  was  a  minister  of  Baltimore  Mon- 
thly Meeting,  and  his  ministry  was  felt  to  be  increasingly  help- 
ful as  he  advanced  in  years.  He  contributed  very  substantially 
in  building  up  the  Light  Street  Mission  in  Baltimore  and  was 
especially  active  on  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Peace  Committee,  being 
a  member  of  this  committee  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  great  gentleness  and  courtesy  in  matters  under  discussion, 
his  genuine  Christian  life  and  character,  and  his  patience  and 
steadiness  during  times  of  trial  and  bereavement  have  led  us  to 
depend  upon  him  for  advice  and  help  and  we  deeply  feel  his  loss. 

A.  Morris  Carey. 
Baltimore,  4/1  i,  1921. 

A  TRIBUTE. 

Although  not  so  well  known  to  Friends  generally  in  the  British 
Isles  as  his  brother,  Dr.  Richard  H.  Thomas,  Allen  C.  Thomas' 
visits  to  Europe  brought  him  into  contact  with  many  Friends 
whose  interest  lay  along  historical  lines- — of  Quaker  history  es- 
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pecially,  and  in  the  literature  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  held 
at  his  death  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  Friends'  Historical 
Society  (London),  and  would  have  been  elected  president  for 
1921.  He  quite  hoped  to  occupy  the  chair  in  person  at  the  close 
of  his  year  in  office.  He  was  one  of  the  many  links  connecting 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Baltimore  and  London. 

Professor  Thomas'  wide  knowledge  of  Friends'  history  and 
literature  was  always  most  gladly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Eng- 
lish students,  and  he  was  constantly  in  correspondence  with  *he 
Librarians  at  Devonshire  House,  answering,  sometimes  after  con- 
siderable search  and  enquiry,  the  many  questions  submitted  to 
him.  He  was  also  the  means  of  adding  materially  to  the  liter- 
ary possessions  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  preserved  at  Devon- 
shire House. 

A.  C.  Thomas'  death  was  referred  to  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Library  Committee  of  the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
and  a  minute  of  record  passed  in  which  occur  the  words, — "  His 
wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Friends'  history,  and  his  unfail- 
ing willingness  to  render  help,  made  him  one  of  our  most  fre- 
quent and  valuable  correspondents/'  The  latest  service  rendered 
to  British  Quakerism  by  our  friend  was  that  of  interesting  Amer- 
ican Friends  in  the  proposed  purchase  of  the  original  manu- 
scripts o'f  "  The  Journal  of  George  Fox."  In  this  service  he  had 
the  valuable  help  of  Rufus  M.  Jones,  the  result  of  their  work 
being  the  acquisition  of  these  relics  by  the  Devonshire  House 
Reference  Library. 

Norman  Penney. 

Devonshire  House, 
London. 


"ALL'S  WELL!  ALL'S  WELL!" 

Far  out  at  sea — clouds  fill  the  sky, 

While  darkness  spreads   its  gloomy  pall, 

And  winds  blow  fierce,  and  waves  run  high; 

But  hark!     The  lookout's  cheering  call, 

"All's  well!    All's  well!" 


At  Sea,  1902. 
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For  loved  ones  far  beyond  the  sea 

Fears,  ill-defined,  upon  us  fall. 
We  ache  to  know  how  they  may  be, — 

Then  comes  the  lookout's  cheering  call, 
"All's  well!    All's  well!" 

Our  ship  sails  on,  though  black  the  night, 
Though  waves  are  high,  and  tempests  fall; 

But  through  the  dark  till  morning  light, 
Still  sounds  the  lookout's  cheering  call, 
"All's  well!    All's  well!" 

The  daylight  shines,  the  clouds  fly  fast — 

Upon  the  waves  the  sunbeams  fall — 
But  in  our  hearts,  though  gloom  is  past, 

Still  rings  the  lookout's  cheering  call, 
"All's  well!    All's  well!" 

Peace  rests  with  us  upon  the  sea; 

Peace  rests,  we  trust,  with  loved  ones  all; 
So  may  we  know,  where'er  we  be, 

On  sea  or  land,  whate'er  befall, 
"All's  well!    All's  well!" 

Allen  C.  Thomas. 


President  Lucy  B.  Roberts  asked  Professor  Thomas  to  sug- 
gest the  course  of  our  work  for  the  future  of  this  Society,  to  be 
read  at  the  late  annual  meeting.  He  was  then  not  well  enough 
to  attend,  but  sent  the  following  note — the  last  message  to  us 
from  his  pen. 

"  It  has  been  sometimes  asked  *  What  is  the  use  of  an  His- 
torical Society?  There  is  more  than  enough  in  the  present  to 
claim  our  attention  without  raking  up  the  past/  This  query  is 
practically  "the  same  as  asking  'What  is  the  use  of  History?' 
Though  there  is  little  need  of  answering  this  latter  question,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  something  in  the  way  of  reminder.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  sever  ourselves  from  what  has  gone  before, 
because  '  the  roots  of  the  present  lie  deep  in  the  past.'  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  incumbent  upon  us  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  past 
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in  order  to  gain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  how  we  came  to.  be  what 
we  are,  so  that  we  may  better  become  what  we  should  be?  Many 
questions  and  problems  that  seem  to  us  new,  differ  but  little  in 
essentials  from  those  which  were  proposed  by  our  ancestors,  and 
which  had  to  be  met  and  answered  by  them.  We  surely  may 
learn  from  thei  experience  much  that  will  be  useful  to  us. 
There  can  be  li  doubt  that  Friends,  particularly  in  America, 
have  suffered  from  lack  of  a  sufficient  historic  background.  Had 
the  Friends  of  the  last  half  of  the  Eighteenth  century  and  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  century  been  better  acquainted 
with  the  real,  rounded  history  of  the  earlier  days — the  exterior 
life  as  well  as  the  interior — it  is  quite  likely  that  the  great  rift 
of  1827-1828  would  not  have  taken  place. 

"  Many  Friends,  notwithstanding  our  periodicals,  study  circles, 
admirable  recent  historical  publications,  are  still  surprisingly  de- 
ficient in  the  knowledge  of  Quaker,  and  indeed  general  Church, 
History. 

"  The  main  idea  of  the  founders  of  the  Friends'  Historical  So- 
ciety as  set  forth  in  the  first  Constitution,  was  '  to  collect  manu- 
scripts and  other  material  for  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of 
Friends  in  America/  The  need  for  the  preservation  of  papers 
and  documents  had  been  recently  brought  to  the  attention  of  in- 
terested persons  by  the  destruction,  chiefly  through  ignorance  of 
their  value,  of  valuable  papers  and  documents.  Hence  the  word- 
ing of  the  above  clause  in  the  Constitution.  The  founding  of 
the  Friends'  Historical  Society  in  England  in  1903  was  a  large 
factor  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  Society  in  1904. 

"  It  was  soon  found  that  the  field  was  wider  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated, and  that  the  activities  of  the  Society  should  be  widened 
not  only  to  cover  the  field,  but  also  to  awaken  greater  interest 
and  attract  a  larger  membership.  The  amended  Constitution  a 
few  years  later  merely  registered  what  had  become  the  practice 
of  the  Society.  The  new  article  reads,  '  The  objects  of  the  Society 
shall  be  to  collect  manuscripts,  heir-looms,  antiques,  and  other 
|  material  and  data  of  historical  or  sentimental  importance  for 
preservation  or  publication,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  for  the  promotion  of  historical  inter- 
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est  and  research  among  its  members.'  This  indicates  clearly  what 
the  work  of  the  Society  should  be.  There  comes  before  almost 
every  member,  at  some  time  or  other,  an  opportunity  to  fulfill 
some  one  of  the  objects  just  mentioned,  if  not  more. 

"  In  looking  back  over  the  past  fourteen  years  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Society,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  an  increase  in  the 
interest  in  historical  subjects,  and  part  of  this  must  be  due  to  the 
existence  of  the  Association  and  the  efforts  of  actively  interested 
members.  ,  The  continued  support  of  the  Society  is  a  proof  of 
interest,  and  the  nine  completed  volumes  of  the  Bulletin  show 
that  material  has  not  been  lacking  of  historical  matter  deserving 
publication.  And  while  the  accumulation  of  objects  is  not  large, 
not  a  few  are  of  much  interest.  The  number  would  have  been 
much  larger  had  there  been  an  assured  place  of  deposit.  What 
has  been  done  is  an  encouragement  to  continue,  and  make  fur- 
ther effort  to  fulfil  the  object  of  the  foundation. 

"  In  order  to  work  to  the  best  advantage  several  things  are  very 
desirable. 

"  First.  A  room  where  the  possessions  of  the  Society  can  be 
safely  preserved  and  consulted. 

"  Second.  A  more  active  support  of  the  Bulletin  in  the  way 
of  contributions  of  articles,  and  especially  of  items  illustrative  of 
the  Friends  of  the  past,  anecdotes  and  unpublished  or  rare  docu- 
ments (original  or  faithful  copies)  issued  by  Meetings  or  indi- 
viduals. 

"  Third.  Continuing  to  place  tablets  marking  sites  of  historical 
interest. 

"  Fourth.  The  formation  of  a  collection  of  portraits,  silhou- 
ettes, photographs,  engravings  and  prints  of  Friends  eminent 
for  various  reasons. 

M  Fifth.  Closely  allied  to  this  last  would  be  a  collection  of  prints 
and  photographs  of  Meeting  Houses  eld  and  new,  and  buildings 
and  scenes  with  which  individuals  and  incidents  of  Quaker  his- 
tory are  associated.  There  are  many  such  pictures  and  views 
which  would  be  given  if  safe  keeping  were  assured.  Those  who 
have  visited  the  collection  at  Friends'  Institute  in  London  know 
how  extensive  and  how  interesting  such  a  collection  may  be  made. 
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"  Sixth.  Occasional  meetings  for  addresses,  conferences,  exhi- 
bitions of  lantern  slides,  the  subjects  not  necessarily  restricted  to 
the  past,  but  illustrating  present  conditions,  and  revealing  history 
in  the  making. 

11  Such  are  a  few  suggestions  offered  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Society." 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends'  Historical 
Society  of  Philadelphia  was  held  at  the  Meeting  House  at  Fif- 
teenth and  Race  Streets,  n  mo.  29th,  1920,  at  7.45  P.M. 

The  usual  business  was  transacted,  and  we  print  herewith  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer,  that  our  members  may  appreciate  the 
condition  of  our  finances.  The  President  and  other  officers  were 
reelected,  and  six  new  Councillors  to  serve  for  two  years.  The 
address  of  the  President  Lucy  B.  Roberts,  reviewed  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  period  of  the  Society's  existence ;  she  said  in 
part: 

u  Its  start,  due  to  the  activity  of  President  Isaac  Sharpless  of 
Haverford  College,  was  the  direct  result  of  the  Centennial  cele- 
bration at  Arch  Street  Meeting  house  in  1904,  which  touched  a 
note  of  sentiment  and  memory  that  bore  abiding  fruit  in  the  ex- 
istence of  this  Society.  The  first  public  meeting  in  1906  was 
given  over  to  the  account  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  Dr. 
John  Fothergill  to  avert  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  like  many 
meetings  since,  the  minutes  add,  *  those  who  attended  were  fully 
repaid  for  their  willingness  to  ignore  the  storm ! '  In  the  summer 
of  that  year  the  excursion  to  the  Manor  at  Pennsbury  took  place, 
amid  much  enthusiasm  and  many  surprises.  The  next  years 
record  successive  studies  of  Nantucket,  and  Rhode  Island  his- 
tory, and  the  celebration  of  the  Philadelphia  Tea  Party,  prede- 
cessor to  the  no  more  important  but  more  famous  one  in  Boston, 
and  exhibitions  of  relics  associated  with  this  event.  The  1910 
meeting  was  a  very  successful  exhibition  of  relics  explained  by 
their  owner,  a  supper,  and  an  admirable  address  by  Rufus  M. 
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Jones  on  the  Quakers  in  Public  Life  in  Early  Rhode  Island.  The 
summer  excursion  was  an  enormous  affair,  ably  managed  by  the 
local  committee  at  Haddonfield,  when  the  fascinating  history  of 
that  old  town  and  the  romance  of  Elizabeth  Haddon  were  delight- 
fully laid  before  us.  Suppers  and  exhibitions  of  pictures  and 
lectures  follow  for  the  next  year  or  two,  Dr.  Turner  of  Bryn 
Mawr  speaking  on  the  Attitude  of  Friends  toward  Slavery  after 
the  Revolution. 

"  A  red  letter  day  was  that  on  which  we  had  a  visit  from 
Norman  Penney  of  London,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  His  account  has  left  us 
with  the  wish  that  one  day  this  Society  might  do  for  American 
Quakerism  what  the  wonderful  collection  under  his  care  at  Dev- 
onshire House,  London,  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the  English 
Friends.  It  is  the  most  extensive  collection  of  Friends'  books 
and  literary  treasures  in  the  world.  At  the  supper  that  mid- 
winter, the  young  women  dressed  in  the  costumes  of  their  grand- 
mothers. The  Journal  of  Margaret  Morris  in  the  Revolution 
which  was  read,  became  very  vivid,  as  the  gowns  of  her  contem- 
poraries and  '  in  several  cases,  of  her  relatives  and  friends, 
adorned  the  figures  of  her  listening  descendants ! 

"  There  have  been  addresses  by  Governor  Pennypacker,  Pro- 
fessor Kelsey,  Arthur  Parker  of  Albany,  a  Seneca  Indian,  Dr. 
Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  and  A.  C.  Myers.  A  most  delightful 
evening  was  that  in  which  we  heard  from  Mary  Willitts  Brown 
about  the  Amsterdam  Quaker  School  founded  by  John  Warder, 
followed  by  an  address  on  Friends  in  Holland  from  Dr.  W.  I. 
Hull.  No  livelier  meeting  was  held  than  that  which  had  for  its 
subject  the  old  graveyard  at  4th  and  Arch  Streets,  with  brief 
notices  of  some  of  the  prominent  persons  buried  there,  be- 
ginning with  Thomas  Lloyd.  Interspersed  with  all  these  are 
summer  excursions  to  Burlington,  to  Newcastle,  and  Byberry  and 
Birmingham,  and  when  '  Quakerism  in  France '  called  our  at- 
tention, as  the  war  began  to  take  our  men  overseas.  Stenton, 
the  home  of  James  Logan,  welcomed  us  one  pouring  summer 
day  in  the  6  mo.  of  1919,  where  a  great  fire  in  the  library  and 
little  supper  tables  grouped  about,  made  the  setting  for  anecdotes 
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about  the  Logan  family,  after  talks  by  Charles  F.  Jenkins  on  the 
Logan  family  history,  and  Albert  Kelsey  on  the  architecture  of 
the  beautiful  old  house. 

"  But  besides  assembling  these  historical  interests,  the  past 
few  years  have  seen  some  permanent  records  of  our  activities. 
The  bronze  tablet  containing  the  Prayer  of  William  Penn  for 
his  beloved  city  was  placed  by  our  Society  upon  the  wall  at  the 
north  entrance  to  the  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  looking  up  Broad 
Street.  The  Committee  had  many  delays,  and  the  Art  Jury  many 
criticisms,  all,  however,  we  admitted,  well  founded;  and  now 
we  hope  that  most  of  our  members  have  seen  the  really  beautiful 
tablet  in  its  appropriate  setting.  Another  labor  of  love  was 
placing  a  suitable  stone  at  the  grave  of  Sarah,  wife  of  John 
Woolman,  in  the  Friends'  graveyard  at  Mount  Holly,  New  Jer- 
sey. The  Committee  on  Historic  Sites  has  completed  an  inves- 
tigation, and  is  ready,  when  the  necessary  funds  are  forthcoming, 
to  place  a  tablet  suitably  inscribed  upon  the  site  of  the  first 
Friends'  Meeting  House  erected  in  Philadelphia.  The  same 
Committee  reports,  '  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  securing 
State  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  marker  designating  the  location  of 
William  Penn's  business  office  in  George  Yard,  London.  The 
cost  of  bronze  tablets  at  the  present  time  is  so  excessive,  that 
we  have  not  felt  warranted  in  proceeding/ 

"  The  Historical  Research  Committee  has  the  nucleus  of  a  col- 
lection of  portraits  of  Friends.  Many  families  possess  old  al- 
bums or  boxes  of  daguerreotypes  of  long  ago.  It  is  very  desir- 
able that  all  such,  which  their  owners  are  willing  to  spare,  may 
be  turned  in  to  the  Committee  for  their  careful  preservation. 

"  The  Bulletin  is  in  its  tenth  volume,  each  averaging  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pages.  Our  Editor  has  been  responsible  for 
all  but  the  first  two  numbers.  The  Bulletin  is  the  one  regular 
public  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Society  and  almost  the 
only  activity  which  reaches  the  distant  members.  On  both  of 
these  grounds  it  merits  the  cordial  support  of  the  membership. 
Contributions  on  subjects  connected  with  Quaker  history,  anec- 
dotes, old  letters,  journals,  documents,  brief  notices  of  persons 
and  places,  curious,  out-of-the-way  books,  pamphlets,  broadsides 
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and  the  like  are  always  welcome,  and  those  suitable  will  be  used 
as  opportunity  offers. " 


A  quotation  from  an  address  by  ex-President  Isaac  Sharpless 
in  1912,  will  fittingly  close  this  sketch.  He  was  urging  that  the 
Friends'  Historical  Society  do  more  than  collect  old  manuscripts 
and  relics  and  read  entertaining  diaries.  "  The  study  and  re- 
search for  the  strong  elements  and  forces  active  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  the  meaning  of  the  message  that 
Friends  have  for  the  world ;  the  spirit  and  knowledge  of  Quaker- 
ism; the  causes  of  our  successes  and  failures,  these  are  all  most 
important  factors  in  connecting  the  present  with  the  future  for 
our  advancement  and  improvement." 


EXHIBITS  SHOWN  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
11  mo.,  29,  1920. 

An  informal  exhibition  of  family  relics  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  the  autumn  brought  out  a  number  of  extremely  interest- 
ing things,  each  described  by  its  owner,  who  gave  the  descent  of 
the  heirloom.  One  of  our  Weeklies  has  suggested  that  this  is  an 
excellent  way  in 'which  the  study  of  history  can  be  encouraged  in 
our  schools.  The  thought  should  bear  fruit.  Below  is  the  list  of 
exhibits,  and  the  owners. 

Nathaniel  Richardson,  Torresdale,  Pa. 

Letters  and  cane  of  Grace,  wife  of  David  Lloyd  and  daughter 
of  Judge  Growden,  of  Penna. 

Gilbert  Cope,  Philadelphia. 
Phototypes  of  marriage  certificates;  Abiah  Taylor,  1694:  Jo- 
seph Taylor,   1700.     Both  of  Berkshire,  England.     The  cer- 
tificate of  Abiah  on  a  parchment  printed  form. 
Deed,  signed  by  Thomas  Chalkley,  for  land  in  Salem  Co.,  N. 

J-,  1737. 
Henry  Ferris,  Germantown,  Phila. 

"Arraignment  of  Popery"  by  George  Fox  and  Ellis  Hookes, 
printed,  1669. 
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Rebecca  N.  Taylor,  St.  Martin's,  Pa. 

Spoon  marked  "  E.  H." — Elizabeth  Haddon,  afterward  Es- 
taugh.  Brought  with  her  from  England,  1701.  Among  the  be- 
quests in  her  will,  she  left  her  "  Household  goods  and  furni- 
ture of  all  sorts  "  to  the  widow  and  four  daughters  of  her 
nephew,  Ebenezer  Hopkins.  This  spoon  went  to  the  eldest 
daughter,  named  for  her  great  aunt  Elizabeth  Estaugh,  who 
married  John  Mickle.  Their  daughter,  Sarah,  married  John 
S.  Whitall.  Their  son,  John  Mickle  Whitall  married  Mary- 
Cope,  grandparents  of  the  exhibitor,  who  now  owns  the  inter- 
esting old  relic. 

Walter  L.  Moore,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Original  MS.  Journal  of  William  Jackson,  1802. 

Sara  M.  Longstreth,  Philadelphia. 
Silver  teapot  of  Ann  Bartram,  daughter  of  the  botanist,  John 
Bartram.     Given  to  S.  M.  L.  by  her  mother,  Abby  A.  Long- 
streth to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Mary  Gibson,  a  collateral 
relative  of  J.  B. 

Silver  cream  pitcher,  of  Rebecca,  wife  of  Stephen  Grellett, 
(nee  Collins),  who  gave  it  to  her  niece,  Susan  Longstreth, 
who  gave  it  to  her  niece,  the  exhibitor. 

Rebecca  Collins  Grellett  was  daughter  of  the  well  known 
printer  to  the  King,  Isaac  Collins,  the  "  Collins  Bible "  being 
.  now  a  valuable  work  remarkably  free  from  errors.  His  three 
daughters,  did  the  proof-reading.  For  this  he  paid  each 
daughter  $50.00,  and  Rebecca  bought  the  pitcher  with  her 
money. 

Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Copy  of  "  Meditations  "  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  from  library  of 
Governor  Pennypacker.  Printed  1758  by  Christopher  Sauer, 
in  Germantown.  Presented  by  Benjamin  Lay  to  Phoebe  Lan- 
caster, of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  Thomas 
Lancaster.  The  latter,  a  Friend  and  minister,  went  with  John 
Bringhurst  and  Peter  Fearon  to  the  Barbadoes  and  Tortola  in 
1758.  J.  Bringhurst  died  in  Barbadoes,  and  T.  Lancaster  on 
the  return  voyage,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  Benjamin  Lay, 
whose  autograph  is  in  the  book,  sent  it  to  Phoebe  Lancaster, 
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"  by  the  hand  of  Samuel  Cary. "  Autographs  of  all  the  suc- 
cessive owners  are  inscribed,  and  Governor  Pennypacker  has 
added  an  interesting  note  on  Benjamin  Lay,  who  will  not  be 
unfamiliar  to  readers  of  the  Bulletin.  The  Lancasters  were 
paternal  ancestors  of  the  exhibitor. 

Hannah  P.  Morris,  Olney,  Pa. 

Watch  and  letter  of  Samuel  Morris,  gt.  gt.  grandfather  of  ex- 
hibitor. 

Albert  Cook  Myers,  Moylan,  Pa. 

Photographs  of  official  Government  documents  of  the  famous 
trial  of  William  Penn  and  William  Meade,  1670,  at  the  Old 
Bailey  in  London,  by  which  it  was  legally  established  that  a 
jury  may  bring  in  its  verdict  without  coercion  from  the  bench. 
The  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  important 
decision  should  have  been  observed  in  this  free  country.  The 
documents  have  not  been  previously  exhibited.  The  original  re- 
port of  the  trial,  printed  in  1670,  was  also  shown. 

Samuel  N.  Rhoads,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
Letter,  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Samuel  Rhoads,  son  of  Jonathan 
I,  surveyor. 

John  W.  Cadbury,  Jr. 

Teapot,  given  by  William  Penn  to  James  Logan. 
Wax  doll  of  Rachel  Grellett. 

-    Fire  screen  for  the  hand,  with  portraits  of  Dr.  John  Fothergill 
and  David  Barclay. 

George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

The  "  Spanktown  "  MSS.  of  the  Revolution. 

Francis  R.  Taylor,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 

William  Savery's  MS.  Journal,  Indian  and  European  travels, 
17.94-8.  Four  bound  volumes.  Purchased  from  the  Governor 
Pennypacker  estate.     Ancestor  of  the  exhibitor. 

The  Council  of  Friends'  Historical  Society  has  elected  Rayner 
W.  Kelsey,  Professor  of  History  at  Haverford  College,  Pa.,  as 
future  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  to  succeed  the  late  Allen  C. 
Thomas.  Professor  Kelsey  is  a  Friend,  and  is  favorably  known 
as  a  historian.  His  latest  publication  is  "  Friends  and  the  In- 
dians." 
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WILLIAM  COWPER  AND  THE  FRIENDS  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  AMERICA. 

Part  II.    In  America. 

Upon  turning  our  attention  to  American  Quakerism,  we  are 
fortunate  in  finding  at  once  a  point  of  contact  between  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Poet  himself.  We  recall  that  the  first  American 
edition  of  1787  was  printed  at  Philadelphia,  the  Quaker  strong- 
hold on  this  continent.  In  the  Devonshire  House  Library  there 
is  a  rare  printed  pamphlet — unique  so  far  as  I  can  learn — pur- 
porting to  be  printed  at  Chester  in  1800.  It  is  practically  certain 
that  it  was  printed  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  city  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text  is  Philadelphia.  If  this  assumption  is  cor- 
rect, then  we  have  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  regarding  the 
popularity  of  Cowper  in  Philadelphia  before  1800.  This  pam- 
phlet is  called  Copy  of  a  letter  written  from  a  young  man,  a 
Quaker,  in  Penna.,  to  the  late  William  Cowper,  the  Poet.  The 
letter  itself  is  not  dated,  and  its  appearance  in  print  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  interest  aroused  by  the  Poet's  recent  death.  After 
introducing  himself  as  one  who  once  with  fair  hopes  has  met 
with  affliction  and  disappointment,  the  writer  continues  in  this 
remarkable  vein: 

"  I  have  been  a  frequent  reader  of  thy  Task  and  essays  in 
verse;  I  admire  thy  poetical  talents,  but  the  efforts  of  thy  mind 
in  the  cause  of  true  virtue  have  gained  thee  my  love  and  venera- 
tion. When  my  heart  has  been  oppressed  by  deep  sorrow,  I 
have  derived  sweet  consolation  from  the  sublime  truths  so 
beautifully  illustrated  and  eloquently  enforced  in  thy  works;  my 
love  of  thy  virtue,  and  my  admiration  of  thy  talents,  have  led  to 
frequent  enquiries  for  thee. 

"  About  a  year  ago,  I  heard  thou  wast  afflicted  with  a  painful 
lingering  illness:  my  heart  wept  for  thee — my  concern  for  thy 
happiness  and  health  has  been  continually  alive — with  the  ten- 
jderest  solicitude  for  thy  welfare,  I  have  endeavored  to  discover 
ithy  condition,  but  my  enquiries  were  fruitless;  and  I  am  left  in 
painful  uncertainty  of  thy  state — to  know  thou  art  well  and  happy 
(will  give  joy  to  my  heart! 
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"  There  are  in  this  city,  and  within  the  circle  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, many  amiable  and  some  great  minds,  who  love  thee  with 
true  affection;  their  interest  in  thy  happiness  makes  them  de- 
sirous of  a  satisfactory  account  of  thy  present  condition;  be 
assured  none  but  worthy  motives  have  produced  this  letter,  the 
heart  by  which  it  is  dictated  breathes  a  prayer  to  Heaven,  that 
thou  mayst  be  blest  with  peace  on  earth  and  with  that  wisdom 
which  shall  finally  lead  thy  soul  into  the  world  of  eternal  joy. 
I  am  truly  with  respect  and  admiration 


In  pencil  is  written  over  the  blank,  '  i.  e.  Joseph  Bringhurst, 
29  Union  Street,  Phila.' 

The  Bringhurst  Family  Book  enables  us  to  identify  the  writer 
as  a  member  of  the  well-known  family  of  that  name,  who  ac- 
tually lived  at  the  address  indicated,  and  was  a  brother  of  that 
John  Bringhurst  who  married  the  famous  Quakeress,  Polly 
Lawton  of  Newport,  in  Revolutionary  days.  It  is  natural  per- 
haps that  this  remarkable  letter  should  be  published  anonymously. 
We  would  gladly  know  who  was  the  author  of  a  further  printed 
page,  added  to  the  above  letter,  beginning  thus :  "  A  female  who 
is  alone  in  her  room,  at  an  hour  almost  approaching  midnight, 
adds  her  testimony  to  the  above  lines — and  with  a  grateful  heart 
acknowledges  the  pleasure  thy  writings  have  given  her,  etc." 
This  page  is  also  unsigned.  But  despite  the  mystery  surround- 
ing this  rare  pamphlet,  its  evidence  is  valuable,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  rescue  it  from  its  present  obscurity. 

Westtown  School,  near  Philadelphia,  was  early  a  center  of 
Cowper  study.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  back  of  the  third  de- 
cade of  the  last  century.  The  late  Joshua  L.  Baily  of  Philadel- 
phia writes :  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  Cowper  was  a  favorite  at 
Westtown  during  my  residence  there  1838-41.  The  Task  was 
used  not  only  as  a  reading  book,  but  in  parsing,  and  in  that  way 
I  became  so  familiar  with  it  that  even  now  I  think  no  one  could 
start  a  line  anywhere  that  I  could  not  give  the  next.  I  can  re- 
peat many  lengthy  portions  with  accuracy,  and  many  times  his 
well   expressed    sentiments    come   spontaneously   to    mind.  .  .  . 
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The  Olney  Hymns  were  also  favorites  at  Westtown.  Most  of 
them  I  learned  by  heart  and  can  now  repeat.  The  lapse  of  more 
than  seventy  years  has  not  blotted  them  from  my  memory.  Now- 
adays Whittier  and  Longfellow  have  a  place  with  me,  but  do  not 
displace  Cowper." * 

The  former  Principal  of  Westtown  School,  Thomas  K.  Brown, 
writes :  "  When  I  came  to  Westtown  in  1853,  I  found  the  Task 
in  general  use  here  as  a  reading  book,  and  I  believe"  also  as  a 
text  for  parsing,  although  of  this  last  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
I  know  it  was  so  used  in  other  Friends'  schools  at  that  time.  It 
continued  to  be  used  as  a  reading  book  until  about  1890.  I  sup- 
pose in  1863  there  was  no  standard  author  with  whom  the  school 
was  more  familiar  than  with  Cowper.  We  read  him  once  a 
week,  we  recited  portions  of  him  in  our  Literary  Societies,  and 
he  was  sometimes  quoted  from  in  our  galleries."  2 

Many  Philadelphia  Friends  will  remember  the  late  Clarkson 
Sheppard,  a  valued  Minister  whose  familiarity  with  Cowper  was 
evidenced  by  his  occasional  quotations  from  the  Poet.  His 
daughter,  Mary  S.  Walton,  has  kindly  favored  me  with  some  in- 
formation concerning  her  father's  familiarity  with  Cowper :  "  I 
believe  it  dated  from  his  twenty-sixth  year  (1839),  when  his  re- 
ligious life  began,  and  when  turning  from  the  writings  of  Shakes- 
peare, Byron,  Scott,  and  others,  which  he  had  read  with  avidity, 
he  found  in  Cowper  a  variety  which  ranged  from  the  pleasing 
and  instructive  to  the  spiritually  uplifting.  It  was  this  deeper 
side  of  the  Poet  which  particularly  appealed  to  my  father,  and 
which  brought  him  into  the  harmony  and  fellowship  that  bind 
the  mystic  to  his  fellow  of  every  age  and  station  in  life.  His 
health  having  proved  unequal  to  the  strain  of  farming,  he  fol- 
lowed teaching  for  fifteen  years  or  more,  and  using  the  Task  as 
a  reader  for  the  older  classes,  he  acquired  such  familiarity  with 
it  that  he  once  said  that  at  that  period,  if  anyone  had  quoted  at 
random  a  single  line  of  the  poem,  he  believed  he  could  have  sup- 
plied the  next.  .  .  .  My  father's  walks  with  his  children  and 
friends  were  often  enlivened  by  quotations  on  the  pleasures  of 

1  Private  letter  of  November  9,  1913. 

2  Private  letter  of  November  3,  1913. 
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country  life.  .  .  .     While  my   father  quoted  rarely  in  meeting 
from  his  loved  Poet,  such  as  these  were  used: 

"  He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes  free 

And  all  are  slaves  beside." 
"  Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds, 

Their  only  point  of  rest  Eternal  Will." 
"  Oh  for  a  closer  walk  with  God,  etc." 
"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  etc."  3 

William  Wilberforce  Wistar  wrote  to  a  correspondent  in  1863 : 
"  Father  and  I  agreed,  I  believe,  that  the  lives  of  Wilberforce, 
Cowper  and  Hannah  More,  were  about  as  delightful  and  instruct- 
ive to  contemplate  as  any.  .  .  .  The  sweetness  and  purity  of 
Cowper,  combined  with  his  high  religious  tone  and  the  poetic 
grade  of  his  work,  are  such  that  I  would  like  to  know  all  his 
poetry  by  heart."  4 

The  late  George  Vaux  writes  of  his  school  days  at  Friends' 
Select  School,  Philadelphia,  in  "  the  forties  " :  "I  remember  that 
Cowper's  Task  was  used  in  the  school,  I  think  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  of  grammar,  and  I  think  it  probable,  though  I  would 
not  say  so  with  certainty,  that  it  may  have  been  used  also  in 
teaching  reading.  There  are  some  parts  of  the  Task  which  float 
through  my  mind  at  times,  which  I  think  I  must  have  picked  up 
at  school.  I  have  pretty  much  of  my  life  had  his  anti-slavery 
lines  occurring  to  me.  They  certainly  must  have  had  a  strong 
influence  on  my  pronounced  anti-slavery  views."  5 

President  Isaac  Sharpless,  of  Haverford  College,  sums  up  the 
whole  matter  for  Philadelphia,  when  he  writes :  "  There  is  no 
doubt  that  for  nearly  a  century  up  to  the  date  of  my  own  school 
education  Cowper  was  universally  read  and  committed  to  mem- 
ory in  the  Friends'  schools  around  Philadelphia.  So  familiar 
was  he  that  the  poetical  references  in  sermons  were  nearly  ail 
to  some  of  Cowper's  poems.     I  knew  a  large  part  of  the  Task 

3  Private  letter  of  October  23,  1915. 

4  William  Wilberforce  Wistar.  Privately  printed,  Philadelphia,  1S67, 
P.  39- 

6  Private  letter  of  November  9,  1913. 
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by  heart  when  I  left  Westtown.  It  was  used  as  a  reading  book 
as  late  as  1880.  Something  in  Cowper's  attitude  seemed  to  har- 
monize with  the  Quaker  ideas."  6  What  the  point  of  contact  was 
between  this  Church  of  England  Poet  and  his  Quaker  readers 
must  by  this  time  be  evident. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Rhoads  of  Philadelphia  writes :  "  Cowper  seems 
quite  out  of  fashion  now,  but  in  my  dear  Father's  day  his  poems 
with  those  of  Thomson  and  Pope  and  Young  and  Milton  were 
household  words  in  the  Quaker  homes.  Portions  of  the  Task 
were  often  given  by  Professor  Rhoads  in  his  examinations  of  his 
classes  in  parsing,  as  I  remember  to  my  sorrow,  for  it  is  seldom 
the  man  loves  poetry  which  as  a  boy  he  has  had  to  parse.  The 
parts  of  the  Task  on  slavery  and  on  domestic  happiness  appealed 
to  the  '  anti-slavery '  Friends  and  the  devotees  of  the  quiet  life. 
All  of  us  loved  the  Lines  on  receiving  his  Mother's  Portrait,  but 
we  never  could  quite  understand  how  he  could  have  written  John 
Gilpin's  Ride/' 7 

One  reference  to  a  document,  before  leaving  Philadelphia 
Quakerism.  In  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  a  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal edition  of  a  twelve-page  tract  entitled  The  Poet  Cowper  and 
his  Brother,  published  by  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends  then 
at  50  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia.  It  bears  no  date,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  discover  the  year  of  its  first  printing.  It 
is,-  however,  still  in  print  and  readily  obtainable  from  the  Tract 
Association.  It  is  chiefly  concerned  with  Cowper's  own  account 
of  his  brother's  last  illness  at  Cambridge,  and  the  tract  quotes  ex- 
tensively from  this  account.  Both  brothers  are  presented  as  ex- 
amples of  tardy  but  complete  conviction  of  sin  and  worldliness, 
and  as  illustrations  of  the  emptiness  of  a  life  unreconciled  with 
God.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  choice  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
committee  of  this  biographical  material  as  an  edifying  example 
of  life  before  and  after  the  effects  of  grace  are  felt.  The  pam- 
phlet comes  as  near  to  giving  an  authoritative  stamp  of  approval 
to  Cowper  as  is  possible  in  a  Denomination  which  exercises  no 
official  censorship. 

6  Private  letter  of  November  15,  1913. 

7  Private  letter  of  November  12,  1913. 
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The  case  seems  to  have  been  similar  in  other  Quaker  strong- 
holds. President  L.  L.  Hobbs  writes  from  Guilford  College, 
North  Carolina :  "  We  studied  Cowper's  Task  in  school  here, 
parsing  sentences,  making  his  poetry  the  basis  for  advanced  work 
in  English  grammar.  Cowper's  poetry  was  known  in  many  of 
our  Quaker  homes,  becoming  so  mainly,  I  suspect,  from  the  use 
made  of  it  in  the  schools.  His  works  were  read  by  some  parents 
to  their  children.  ...  I  think  there  is  evidence  that  Cowper 
was  a  favorite  author  among  Friends  in  North  Carolina.  In 
proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  use  of  his  poems  was  made  in  the 
schools  as  noted  above."  8 

Rhode  Island  was  another  centre  of  Quakerism.  Augustine 
Jones  tells  the  whole  story  of  Cowper's  connection  with  Quaker 
education  in  New  England :  "  Cowper's  Task  was  at  the  Friends' 
School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  now  the  Moses  Brown  School,  on  the 
day  the  institution  opened  first,  in  1819.  A  student  there  records 
reading  in  it  at  that  eventful  moment.  This  school  was  modeled 
on  Ackworth,  England,  and  has  been  from  that  day  to  this  the 
Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School  of  Friends  for  New  England. 
All  of  the  early  students  were  familiar  with  the  Task,  and  all 
knew  John  Gilpin.  I  became  a  pupil  of  it  in  1851,  and  was  Prin- 
cipal of  it  from  1879  to  1904.  I  have  known  many  Friends  edu- 
cated in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  they  were 
familiar  with  Cowper's  Task.  It  was  used  in  grammar  classes 
in  parsing  among  Friends  and  other  people.  The  English  Reader 
by  a  Friend,  Lindley  Murray,  was  read  by  Friends  generally,  and 
by  others  in  all  the  schools,  and  in  England  also ;  in  it  are  seven 
or  eight  poems  by  Cowper,  and  as  this  was  the  one  reading  book, 
and  almost  the  library,  in  many  families,  these  poems  were  com- 
mitted to  memory.  In  my  day,  or  shortly  before,  this  was  the 
principal  book  in  reading  classes  at  Friends'  School  in  Provi- 
dence, and  the  Task  in  parsing."  * 

It  is  not  surprising  to  read  in  a  letter  of  one  whose  memory 
now  goes  back  to  Newport  in  "  the  thirties  " :  "  Many  of  my 
childhood  friends  were  Quakers,  and  with  them  he   (Cowper) 

8  Private  letter  of  February  16,  1916. 

9  Private  letter  of  February  7,  1916. 
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was  a  great  favorite.  We  had  no  poet  of  our  own,  so  to  speak, 
at  that  time ;  so  his  hymns  were  popular  at  once.  He  was  quoted 
most  familiarly  among  my  friends,  as  Tennyson  and  Whittier  are 
now.  Afternoon  parties  met  to  read  the  Task,  but  my  parsing 
was  confined  to  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.1' 10 

In  the  same  neighborhood  lived  Elizabeth  BufTum  Chace 
(1806-1899),  whose  life  and  letters  have  recently  been  published. 
Her  father's  library  contained  the  writings  of  several  British 
poets.  These  were  read  over  and  over  again,  committed  largely 
to  memory,  and  recited  in  concert :  "  working  or  playing,  we 
chanted  Montgomery,  Pope,  Campbell,  and  Dr.  Young."  Her 
husband  was  Samuel  B.  Chace,  of  whom  she  says :  "  He  had  some 
taste  for  reading,  or  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  act  as  though  he 
had,  for  in  early  manhood  he  possessed  himself  of  a  few  books, 
such  as  Cowper's  poems/'  A  significant  touch  is  contained  in  the 
anecdote :  "  On  a  shelf  in  Mrs.  Chace's  parlor  was  a  silk-cov- 
ered box.  It  had  been  sent  from  Scotland  and  sold  at  an  anti- 
slavery  fair.  The  silk  was  drab-colored;  there  was  a  verse  of 
Cowper's  on  it  and  a  picture  of  a  kneeling  slave."  ll 

It  was  probably  about  1806  at  Nine-Partners  School  near  New 
York  that  Lucretia  Mott,  the  noted  abolitionist,  learned  to  know 
Cowper  and  Young.  "  In  her  old  age  she  could  repeat  page  after 
page  of  the  Task,  as  the  family  sat  together  on  the  porch  at 
I  Roadside,'  in  the  dusky  summer  evenings."  12 

Lindley  Murray  in  speaking  of  his  series  of  three  graded 
Readers^  which  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  last  century,  says :  "  These  three  volumes  pursue 
the  same  subjects.  They  all  aim  at  a  chaste  and  guarded  edu- 
cation of  young  persons.  And  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  re- 
flecting, that  whilst  they  contain  many  selections  which  present 
the  moral  virtues,  religion,  and  the  Christian  in  particular,  in 
very  amiable  points  of  view,  not  a  sentiment  has  been  admitted 


10  Private  letter  of  December  17,  1915. 

11  Cf.  L.  B.  and  A.  C.  Wyman,  Elizabeth  Buff  urn  Chace,  1806-1899,  i 
23,  129. 

12  Cf.  A.  D.  Hallowell,  James  and  Lucretia  Mott:  Life  and  Letters. 
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into  any  of  them,  which  can  pain  the  most  virtuous  mind  or 
give  the  least  offence  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  modesty/' 13 

This  somewhat  complacent  reflection  of  the  great  Quaker 
grammarian  may  well  be  considered  alongside  the  words  of 
Bagehot  already  quoted.  They  represent  two  diametrically  op- 
posed conceptions  of  literary  education,  one  artistic,  and  the 
other  moral.  The  evidence  here  submitted  is  not  exhaustive;  it 
could  not  be  so.  But  enough  has  been  presented  to  prove, — what 
was  perhaps  worth  proving  before  the  first-hand  memory  of  the 
old  guarded  Quaker  education  was  quite  lost,14 — that  Cowper,  an 
Anglican  poet,  so  nearly  expressed  the  sentiments  and  aspirations 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  during  a  large  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  he  may  be  justly  termed  the  titled  Poet  of  Quaker- 
ism. 

(Concluded) 

William  Wistar  Comfort. 
•Haverford  College. 
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Introductory  Note. 

The  following  letter  signed  by  Thomas  and  Isaac  Wharton, 
Jonathan  Browne  and  Gilbert  Barclay,  is  supplementary  to  the 
letters  of  James  and  Drinker  concerning  the  Philadelphia  tea 
troubles,  contributed  by  our  late  Friend  Thomas  B.  Taylor  to 
the  Bulletin,  2:  3  (1908),  86-110,  and  3:  1  (1909),  21-49. 

This  letter  is  from  a  copy  in  the  manuscript  archives  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  London,  and  was  transmitted  for  the  informa- 
tion of  that  body  by  the  East  India  Company,  January  26,  1774. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Wharton  letters  published  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  15  :  385  fL,  nor 

13  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lindley  Murray,  p.  95. 

14  «  perhaps  the  best  time  to  write  history,"  said  Thiers  in  the  preface 
of  his  Histoire  de  la  Revolution,  "  is  just  when  the  participants  are  ready 
to  die.  One  can  then  collect  their  testimony  without  sharing  their  pas- 
sions." 
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in  the  manuscript  Letter  Book  of  Thomas  Wharton  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

The  cargo  of  tea  shipped  to  Philadelphia  consisted  of  six 
hundred  ninety-eight  chests  and  was  invoiced  at  £21,075-10-6. 
This  was  equal  to  the  amount  sent  to  New  York,  and  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  cargoes  sent  to  Boston  and  Charleston.  The 
Philadelphia  shipment  was  consigned  to  Abel  James  and  Henry 
Drinker,  Thomas  and  Isaac  Wharton,  Jonathan  Browne,  and  Gil- 
bert Barclay. 

By  reading  the  following  letter,  in  connection  with  the  contri- 
butions referred  to  above,  and  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
time,  one  has  a  very  complete  picture  of  a  lively  and  important 
episode  in  colonial  history,  and  one  with  which  several  promi- 
nent Friends  were  conspicuously  connected. 

R.  W.  Kelsey. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  2/1 5/1 921. 

Philadelphia,  28th.  December,  1773. 
Gentlemen, 

We  did  ourselves  the  honor  of  communicating  to  you,  on  the 
17th  instant  (no  Conveyance  having  offered  before  then)  a  brief, 
tho'  faithful  state  of  the  strong  opposition,  formed  in  this  and 
other  Colonies,  against  the  introduction  of  your  Teas,  during 
the  existence  of  the  American  Revenue  Act,  and  we  acquainted 
you,  we  firmly  believed,  it  was  the  determined  Resolution 
of  the  Inhabitants  not  to  suffer  those  Teas  to  be  landed,  but 
to  force  both  them  and  the  Ship  immediately  to  depart  from 
hence:  Notwithstanding  all  the  Pains,  which  had  been  taken 
to  persuade  them  to  let  the  Teas  be  landed  and  stored,  until  you 
could  be  apprized  of  their  Situation.  But  the  all-prevailing 
opinion,  that  they  could  not  be  landed,  without  the  Duty  being 
satisfied,  and  thereby  a  Door  opened  for  future  Imposts  on 
America,  Joined  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Boston  People  in  destroy- 
ing your  Teas  in  their  Port  (of  which,  the  inclosed  printed  Ac- 
count is  the  best  extant,  that  we  know  of),  determined  them, 
that  your  Teas  should  not  be  landed.  In  consequence  of  which, 
on  Captain  Ayres's  Arrival  here  on  the  26th  instant  in  the  Ship 
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Polly,  he  found  the  opposition  to  them  so  universal,  (he  having 
yesterday  attended  the  greatest  meeting  of  the  People  ever  known 
in  this  City,  and  which  were  collected  solely  to  inform  Captain 
Ayres,  that  they  would  not  suffer  the  Teas  to  be  enter'd,  much 
less  landed)  that  no  Attempt  could  be  made,  with  the  least  de- 
gree of  prudence,  even  to  order  the  Ship  higher  up  than  Glocester 
point,  without  so  enraging  the  Populace,  as  to  hurry  them  into, 
perhaps,  some  desperate  Action;  and  the  Voice  of  the  People 
being,  that  he  should  depart  immediately  after  the  Vessel  was 
furnished  with  some  necessary  Provisions,  (the  Cost  of  which 
we  have  advanced  him,  not  being  willing  your  property  should 
be  the  least  exposed  for  the  want  thereof)  he  found,  that  he 
must  comply  therewith.  It  being  certain,  that,  if  either  of  your 
Agents  or  the  Captain  had  been  bent  on  landing  of  your  Property, 
there  could  not  be  the  least  hesitation,  or  doubt,  but  that  it  would 
have  been  destroyed,  and  they,  or  him,  the  most  injuriously,  if 
not  fatally  treated ;  wherefore  he  is  obliged  to  return  to  England, 
with  not  only  your  Teas  on  board  of  his  Ship,  but  also  with  all 
the  other  Goods,  which  were  shipp'd  in  her  at  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don; not  one  single  Article  being  allowed  to  be  landed.  As  the 
Captain's  departure  is  so  sudden,  we  cannot  express  ourselves  so 
fully  on  this  important  Occasion  as  we  wish,  but  as  one  of  your 
Agents,  Gilbert  Barklay,  returns  also  in  the  Ship,  and  as  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  Resolution  of  the  People,  carrying  with  him 
the  Resolves  etc.,  Permit  us  to  remark,  that  we  are  clearly  con- 
vinced, that,  while  a  Duty  payable  in  America  continues  on  your 
Teas,  they  will  not  meet  with  an  Admission  into  these  Colonies ; 
but  we  are  persuaded  when  that  incumbrance  is  removed,  there 
will  be  a  liberal  use  of  them  on  this  Continent :  indeed  if  the  Act 
were  repealed,  and  this  Ship  to  return  here  with  those  Teas,  wo 
are  under  no  doubt  they  would  meet  with  quick  Sale.  This  Ar- 
ticle (Bohea  Tea)  being  scarce,  and  commanding  from  4s.  to 
5s. -Currency  p  pourft.  We  have  delivered  to  Gilbert  Barclay 
the  Invoice  and  Bill  of  Lading  for  those  Teas,  which  Papers 
were  transmitted  to  us  with  your  Instructions,  by  your  Secretary. 
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We  are,  with  great  esteem  and  regard, 

Your  obliged  Friends  and  very  humble  Servants, 

Thos.   &  Isaac  Wharton, 
Jona:  Browne, 
Gilbert  Barkly. 
To 
The  Hon'ble  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
United  East  India  Company, 
London. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION, 

1920 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  John  Woolman  Memorial 
Association  was  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable  gathering  in  Mount 
Holly,  N.  J.,  on  the  afternoon  of  October  16,  to  observe  the  bi- 
centenary of  the  birth  of  John  Woolman.  Although  the  actual 
date  was  the  nineteenth,  the  week-end  was  chosen  to  permit  a 
larger  attendance.  For  this  occasion  the  Women's  Burlington 
County  Historical  Society  and  the  Friends'  Historical  Society 
of  Philadelphia  joined  in  issuing  invitations  for  a  special  cele- 
bration at  the  meeting  house  on  Garden  street.  The  day  proved 
remarkably  fine  and  a  very  large  number  of  persons  attended. 

The  meeting,  at  2  P.M.,  was  opened  by  a  few  words  of  greet- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Memorial  Association  from  the  president, 
Amelia  M.  Gummere,  who  then  introduced  the  speaker  of  the 
day,  Dr.  Elbert  Russell,  Director  of  the  Woolman  School  at 
Swarthmore,  who  held  the  close  attention  of  his  audience  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  while  he  eloquently  spoke  on  the  life 
of  John  Woolman  and  its  significance  to  the  world.  He  declared 
that  John  Woolman  set  himself  one  task — "  to  know  the  will  of 
God,  and  to  do  it  perfectly,  so  far  as  possible."  He  touched  on 
Woolman's  versatility  as  "  tailor,  merchant,  conveyancer,  min- 
ister, social  reformer  and  saint."  Woolman's  opposition  to  slav- 
ery was  but  one  of  the  many  reforms  for  the  evils  which  sorely 
afflicted  his  soul.    Emphasis  was  laid  on  his  work  in  the  direction 
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of  social  enlightenment,  and  of  his  insight  far  into  the  future, 
declaring  "  The  luxury  of  men  is  the  means  of  oppressing  the 
laborers/'  and  parallels  were  drawn  between  Woolman,  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi,  and  Buddha. 

Dr.  Russell  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Woolman, 
formerly  of  Columbia  Teachers'  College,  New  York,  now  of  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston.  Her  husband  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
John  Woolman's  brother,  Jonah.  She  is  an  authority  on  certain 
economic  questions  of  the  day.  She  spoke  on  the  times  in  which 
Woolman  lived  and  on  the  occupation  of  the  weaver,  an  employ 
in  which  the  Journalist's  family  had  been  engaged  for  several 
generations,  and  from  which  it  is  likely  the  family  name  is  de- 
rived. 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  an  appreciative  tribute  to  the  life 
and  services  of  John  Woolman  by  Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  of  Hav- 
erford  College,  who  dwelt  on  the  higher  degree  of  understanding 
of  .Woolman's  life  work  shown  in  England,  not  only  among  the 
Quakers,  but  others.  The  change  in  England's  labor  problems 
he  declared  was  in  an  unappreciated  measure  due  to  the  work  of 
Woolman. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  start  of  an  Endowment  Fund 
for  $25,000,  for  which  somewhat  more  than  $2000  were  sub- 
scribed, to  be  collected  during  1921. 

A  call  for  all  who  were  direct  or  collateral  descendants  of 
John  Woolman  brought  41  persons  to  their  feet,  and  the  number 
later  reached  over  50.  Tea  was  then  served  in  the  tea  room 
of  the  meeting  house,  for  guests  who  could  not  linger,  but  most 
of  those  present  adjourned  to  the  Memorial  Cottage  on  Branch 
street,  where  between  200  and  300  were  served  with  tea  and 
coffee  in  the  garden  and  a  delightful  social  hour  was  passed.  Ivy 
from  Woolman's  grave  in  York,  England,  brought  over  and  pre- 
sented by  C.  Walter  Borton,  was  planted.  A  brief  business 
session  in  the  garden  sufficed  for  the  re-election  of  the  present 
trustees. 

The  fact  that  1600  persons  from  all  parts  of  this  country  and 
England  have  visited  the  little  cottage  during  the  past  season, 
should  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  widespread  interest 
felt  in  the  Memorial. 
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The  editor  of  the  forthcoming  edition  of  John  Woolman's 
Journal  has  regretted  inevitable  delays.  The  MS.  is  now  nearly 
ready,  but  no  one  can  tell  the  further  obstacles  in  printing,  to 
which  books  are  now  increasingly  subject.  Biographical  notes 
and  a  family  table  of  descent  require  time  also. 


GRACE  LLOYD  TO  JOSEPH  RICHARDSON. 

The  following  letter  from  Grace  Lloyd  to  Joseph  Richardson 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  readers  of  the  Bulletin.  Grace 
(Growden)  Lloyd  (1676-1760)  was  wife  of  the  Quaker  politi- 
cian, David  Lloyd,  of  whom  Isaac  Sharpless  has  written  so  ably 
in  his  various  books  on  Pennsylvania  history.  Joseph  Richard- 
son (1711-1784)  was  her  nephew;  the  terms  "cousin"  and 
"  nephew  "  were  then  often  used  interchangeably.  He  was  a  very 
well  known  Philadelphia  silversmith,  and  many  of  his  pieces  are 
now  treasured  possessions  in  the  families  who  can  own  them. 
The  number  and  importance  of  the  Philadelphia  silversmiths  is 
so  great  that  a  very  interesting  historical  account  of  them  is 
possible. 

The  letter  is  owned  by  Frances  Richardson,  and  sent  through 
the  courtesy  of  Anna  Richardson,  of  Torresdale,  Pa.  It  was 
shown  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Chester,  3  mo.  27th.  1756. 
Dear  cuz.  Joseph — 

I  have  herewith  sent  ye  spoon  thou  made  desiring  thee  to  mark 
it  5.  F.  in  good  handsome  Leters  and  make  me  anothere  like  it 
and  Mark  it  L.  L.  with  Space  betweene  ye  Leters  and  send  them 
by  a  safe  hand  and  as  soon  as  thou  can  and  lett  me  know  what 
they  com  to  and  I  hope  to  send  thee  the  Mony  as  soon  as  I  can 
have  a  sutable  oportunity.  I  have  sent  a  large  Canestor  for  thy 
Bror  to  put  some  tea  in  it  he  promised  to  send  I  had  noe  less  but 
pound  Canestor  tho  it  is  bige  he  may  put  what  he  pleases  in  it. 
I  desire  thou'll  tell  him  I  want  to  know  how  his  daughter  gott  and 
if  it  has  given  ye  Gout.  Writing  is  hard  work,  tho  I  mak  such 
bad  Work  of  it.    My  love  to  sister  Hannah  when  thou  sees  her. 
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My  love  to  thy  Wife  and  to  Baby  and  take  of  a  large  Share  thy- 
selfe,  from  thy  affectionate 

Aun.  Gra.  Lloyd. 
I  should  have  writ  to  ffrancis  but  cant.     I  intend  to  have  sent 
thy  book  but  having  company  yesterday  and  today  had  not  time 
— if  thou  Wants  them  shall  endeavour  to  send  them  next  trip. 


BOOKS  OF  INTEREST  TO  FRIENDS. 

No  more  gratifying  news  has  come  across  the  water  regarding  things 
historical  than  the  information  that  the  Journal  of  George  Fox  has  at 
last  become  the  property  of  Friends  at  the  Reference  Library,  Devon- 
shire House,  London,  where  it  will  remain  as  one  of  its  most  treasured 
possessions.  With  it  are  letters  to  and  from  George  Fox  and  the  Fells; 
the  MSS  have  heretofore  been  known  as  the  "  S pence  MSS  "  in  three  ex- 
cellently mounted  and  bound  volumes.  After  many  vicissitudes,  and  a 
long  loan  of  them  to  the  Library  by  Robert  Spence,  the  artist,  who  was 
their  late  owner,  the  purchase  has  been  accomplished,  and  it  is  matter 
of  satisfaction  that  American  Friends  have  done  their  share  in  the  work. 
As  a  suitable  and  altogether  courteous  acknowledgment  of  hospitalities 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  English  Friends,  the  American  group  of 
visitors  at  the  All  Friends  Conference  in  London  last  autumn  aided  in 
completing  the  purchase  price  of  iisoo,  giving  an  international  inter- 
est to  the  Journal  of  the  Founder  of  Quakerism.  The  priceless  MS. 
will  remain  in  the  care  of  the  Librarian,  Norman  Penney,  F.R.H.S., 
who  in  191 1  ably  edited  it  for  publication  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

Household  Account  Book  of  Sarah  Fell  of  Swarthmore  Hall.  Edited 
by  Norman  Penney,  F.R.H.S.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  London. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.) 

Such  a  commonplace  thing  as  an  account  book  will  sometimes  pre- 
serve for  future  generations  a  picture  of  home  life  that  can  be  presented 
in  no  other  way.  This  cash  book,  with  its  infinite  number  of  homely 
details  of  payments  to  the  laborers  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland,  and 
its  suggestions  of  character  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, has  a  lineage  worthy  of  the  form  in  which  its  able  editor  has  pre- 
sented its  650  pages.  The  MS.  passed  through  hands  which  have  re- 
spected and  preserved  it  since  it  was  closed  by  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mar- 
garet (Fell)  Fox,  and  wife  of  William  Meade.  It  was  the  gift  of  J. 
Herbert  Midgely,  the  last  owner,  to  Devonshire  House  Library.  The 
Times    (London)    Literary    Supplement   for    11    mo.    (November)     nth. 
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1920,  devotes  a  column  and  a  half  to  the  book,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  The  editor  quotes  Professor  C.  H.  Firth  in  the  "Scottish  His- 
torical Review"  for  July,  1913,  who  says  that  the  especial  merit  of  the 
lives  of  the  Quakers  is  that  "they  introduce  us  to  a  wider  circle  than 
the  memoirs  of  courtiers  and  noblemen;  all  sorts  of  men  appear  in  their 
pages;  a  picture  of  the  middle  classes  and  the  people  could  be  put  to- 
gether from  them."  This  is  a  powerful  argument  for  our  best  efforts 
in  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  Quaker  collections  and  domestic  history 
of  all  sorts. 

A  valuable  little  twelve-page  pamphlet  (No.  8  of  a  series)  has  recently 
been  distributed  at  Friends'  Select  School  by  its  compiler,  Walter  W. 
Haviland,  entitled  "  Some  Books  on  Religious  Education."  The  occa- 
sion of  its  preparation  was  the  recent  series  of  lectures  held  at  the 
school  on  that  subject.  While  not  exhaustive,  its  graded  titles  are  sug- 
gestive. As  the  old  "  guarded "  education  of  early  days  is  opening  out 
toward  the  great  realms  of  the  imagination  in  art,  we  are  led  to  wish 
that  a  full  and  fundamental  study  might  be  begun  in  all  our  Quaker 
schools  on  correct  historical  lines,  that  would  bring  the  subject  properly 
before  both  the  young  pupil  and  the  older  student.  This  is  suggested 
by  the  evening  lecture  of  Professor  A.  E.  Bailey  of  Boston  on  "The 
Gospel  in  Art."  A  totally  new  subject  in  our  Friends'  Schools  needs  to 
begin  at  the  beginning.  We  speak  now  of  the  beginning  of  art,  not  of 
religion,  which,  we  are  thankful  to  reflect,  has  for  over  two  centuries 
been  our  chief  concern.  It  is  not  understood  by  us  as  a  body  that  the 
study  of  art  from  its  historical  point  of  view  will  be  a  tremendous  aid 
in  the  comprehension  of  the  social  problems  we  face  today.  Art  is 
coming  to  America  to  help  eliminate  its  many  crudities,  and  art  is 
coming  to  Quakerism  through  the  lectures  it  has  begun  to  hear  and  the 
pictures  it  already  daily  sees,  for  instance,  on  the  Westtown  walls.  Now 
we  are  not  only  ready  for  all  this,  but  we  do  a  great  injustice  to  our 
young  folks,  if  we  do  not  tell  them  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
world's  treasures  were  created,  and  why.  They  are  an  untold  story, 
with  a  silent  appeal  for  translation.  Moreover,  the  greatest,  not  the 
most  commonplace  or  popular  pictures,  can  teach  the  most.  Too  few  of 
our  young  people  are  taking  up  teaching.  But  the  broader  education  we 
must  have,  or  we  die  as  a  Society.  Note  the  predominance  of  college 
men  and  lawyers  in  the  new  U.  S.  cabinet.  We  Friends  must  be  able 
to  hold  the  wonderful  opportunity  opening  out  before  us  in  Europe  by 
most  diligent  preparation  to  meet  the  requirements  here  at  home. 

In  line  with  this  is  the  recent  valuable  book  by  Dr.  Meikeljohn,  Pres- 
ident of  Amherst,  on  "  The  Liberal  College"  [Marshall  Jones,  Chicago]. 
He  wants  the  American  college  made  a  "place  of  understanding." 
It  is  a  wholesome  antidote  to  the  rather  crude  pronouncements  of  many 
educators  in  our  material  age,  and  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  '*  Amherst 
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Books,"  to  be  published  in  commemoration  of  Amherst's  first  century,  which 
it  will  celebrate  this  year. 

Early  Education  in  Pennsylvania  by  Thomas  Woody,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Penna.,  is  a  very  exhaustive 
survey  of  education  in  Colonial  Pennsylvania.  Nothing  so  complete  has 
ever  been  attempted.  The  result  is  impressive.  Here  were  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  our  most  successful  modern  schools  with  a  Quaker  thorough- 
ness which  may  well  set  aside  the  frequent  criticism  which  dwells  only 
on  their  narrowness  of  outlook.  A  valuable  map  accompanies  the  text. 
Wickersham's  book  on  Education  in  Pennsylvania  does  not  pretend  to 
go  so  thoroughly  into  the  Quaker  details,  although  they  lie  within  the 
scope  of  his  work.  There  are  too  many  minor  inaccuracies  of  proper 
names,  and  it  is  possible  to  see  that  it  was  not  written  by  one  altogether 
familiar  with  Quaker  phraseology.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of 
Joseph  Lancaster,  but  possibly  the  omission  was  intentional  because  of 
the  lateness  of  his  date.  One  regrets  that  Professor  Woody  could  not 
obtain  access  to  all  of  our  Quaker  records,  wherr  his  request  was  made 
in  the  interests  of  scholarship.  The  index  is  inadequate  but  the  ten- 
page  bibliography  is  valuable.  We  wish  all  of  our  Quaker  history  might 
be  written  with   equal   thoroughness. 

The  creation  of  the  two  Friends'  Literature  Councils  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  America,  with  their  headquarters  respectively  in  London  and 
Philadelphia,  is  a  welcome  and  hopeful  result  of  the  recent  Conference. 
The  special  book  Bulletins  to  appear  from  each  at  times,  will  be  of  very 
great  importance  if  the  idea  is  broadly  carried  out,  and  should  be  one 
of  many  links  which  will  bind  together  more  closely  the  interests  of  the 
Quaker  bodies  in  the  old  and  new  worlds. 

Nearly  all  our  latest  publications  have  a  word  to  say  about  that  still 
elusive  thing,  the  really  great  Quaker  novel.  It  is  not  with  us  yet.  The 
modern  novel  at  the  moment  shuns  the  war  as  a  subject:  this  is  an  un- 
derstood law  of  human  history  reflected  in  a  literature  whose  authors 
still  bow  under  suffering,  whose  memory  is  of  the  present.  There  will 
come  a  time  when  distance  and  other  experiences  of  life  have  mel- 
lowed the  reflections  of  the  recent  awful  world-struggle,  and  memory 
and  fancy  can  twine  their  skilful  thoughts  in  words  not  yet  to  be  ut- 
tered. While  we  await  that  day,  do  any  of  us  recall  that  really  fine 
Quaker  novel,  "Friend  Olivia,"  by  Amelia  E.  Barr,  who  only  recently- 
died  at  an  advanced  age?  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  days  of  early  Quaker- 
ism, and  is  of  merit  historically  as  well  as  artistically. 

We  are  interested  to  learn  that  our  great  Pennsylvania  artist.  Violet 
Oakley,  is  about  to  publish  a  remarkably  handsome  volume  called  "  A 
Message  to  the  World  from  Pennsylvania."  Her  splendid  frescoes  in 
the  State  capitol  at  Harrisburg  long  ago  proved  her  sympathy  with  the 
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ideals  of  Quakerism.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  reproduced.  She  demon- 
strates William  Penn's  belief  in  the  union  of  spirit  among  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  and  her  treatment  of  Quakerism  is  always  sympathetic. 
We  may  well  await  her  book  with  eagerness.  In  color  and  design  highly 
elaborate,  the  book  will  cost  $100. 

Quite  the  most  important  expression  on  Quaker  education  that  has 
recently  appeared  is  Professor  Elbert  Russell's  articles  now  running  in 
the  new  publication,  "The  Quaker"  (Philadelphia)  on  "Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Among  Friends."  If  we  can  get  over  our  fear  of  facing  facts, 
these  articles  should  prove  of  very  great  value  in  solving  some  of  che 
difficult  problems  of  modern  life  in  this  changed  world,  as  regards  the 
education  of  our  young  people.  The  whole  should  be  available,  when 
concluded,  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


In  the  introduction  by  Prof. 
Brownbill,  M.A.,  to  the  "  House- 
hold Account  Book  of  Sarah  Fell, 
of  Swarthmoor  Hall  "  we  find  a 
note  by  Alice  Clark,  author  of 
"Working  Life  of  Women  in  the 
17th  Century."  She  says  "clogs 
are  worn  only  by  the  labourers." 
These  must  rather  have  been 
what  are  familiar  in  Europe  as 
"sabots,"  the  wooden  shoes  of 
the  peasantry,  altogether  likely 
from  the  context.  Clogs,  in  their 
proper  sense,  were  worn  only  by 
women,  and  were  an  indication  of 
a  more  genteel  life. 

John  Fell,  the  "Whitesmith," 
was  -a  silver  smithi,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  blacksmith,  oc- 
cupant of  the  village  smithy,  who 
shod  the  horses.  The  whitesmith 
made  silver  plate,  and  usually 
also  dealt  in  watches  and  clocks. 
Colonial  America  was  familiar 
with  the  term  for  his  trade,  and 
he    occupied    usually    a    superior 


social  position  to  the  blacksmith. 

William  Crotch.  An  old  letter 
just  turned  up  has  the  following: 
"  Oh,  how  I  should  be  delighted 
to  attend  your  Yearly  Meeting. 
(Baltimore.)  Dear  old  William 
Crotch  and  Richard  Mott  both 
to  be  with  you."  [Anna  Shoe- 
maker, to  her  sister,  Rebecca 
Cope,  wife  of  Jasper  Cope,  then 
living  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Dated, 
"  Philadelphia,  9  mo.  18th.  1805."] 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting;  in 
1922  will  celebrate  its  250th  an- 
niversary. It  is  the  third  also 
in  age,  New  England  and  Lon- 
don only  antedating  it.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  only  Yearly  Meet- 
ing founded  by  George  Fox  him- 
self in  person.  He  and  John 
Burnyeat  had  just  landed  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  held  at  West  River, 
Maryland.  "  I  opened  to  Friends 
the  service  thereof,"  he  says,  "  to 
their  great  satisfaction." 
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In  the  death  of  Nathaniel  Rich- 
ardson (1839-1920)  at  Byberry, 
Pa.,  at  the  age  of  81  just  be- 
fore Christmas,  Quakerism  has 
lost  a  picturesque  and  philan- 
thropic figure.  Grandson  alike  of 
Peter  Yarnall  and  of  Joseph  Rich- 
tardson,  Nathaniel  Richardson 
lived  a  quiet  life  of  service  and 
died  in  the  same. house  in  which 
he  was  born.  He  came  of  re- 
ligious and  honorable  ancestry, 
and  hisi  scholarly  attainments 
were  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors.  The  Historical 
Society  listened  with  pleasure  to 
his  descriptions  of  the  neighbor- 
hood upon  its  recent  .  excursion 
to  old  Byberry.  He  will  be  great- 
ly missed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  others 
than  Friends  appreciative  of 
their  history.  On  January  20th.  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  Associated  Commit- 
tee of  Women  of  the  Genealog- 
ical Society  of  Pennsylvania  as- 
sisted Miss  Anna  J.  Magee,  who 
was  hostess,  at  a  reception  on 
the  occasion  of  the  238th.  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of 
a  Friends'  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia, 11  mo.  (January)  1682.   The 


guest  of  honor  was  the  wife  of 
Governor  Sproul,  and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  records,  and  four  minute 
talks  from  various  people,  follow- 
ed by  an  elegant  supper,  made  a 
very  pleasant  occasion. 

Interest  is  becoming  more 
widespread  in  the  attempt  of  Dr. 
Rendel  Harris  of  Rylands  Li- 
brary, Manchester,  England,  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  old 
barn  at  Jordans,  England,  as  part 
of  the  ship  "  Mayflower."  Our 
own  active  countryman,  Samuel 
Hill,  President  of  the  Pacific 
Highway  Association,  was  presen- 
ted on  Lincoln's  birthday,  Febru- 
ary 12th  last,  with  a  piece  of 
timber  from  the  barn,  to  be 
brought  to  America  and  placed  at 
Blaine,  Washington,  on  the  bor- 
der of  Canada,  in  the  boundary 
Peace  Portal  which  is  to  be  dedi- 
cated October  20,  1921.  S.  Hill 
originated  the  idea  of  the  great 
concrete  highway  between  the 
two  countries,  and  the  presenta- 
tion took  place  with  considerable 
ceremony  in  the  presence  of  the 
Belgian  Ambassador,  Baron  Mon- 
cheur,  Sir  Basil  Thompson,  Mr. 
Wade,  High  Commissioner  for 
British   Columbia,   and  others. 
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SUMMARY  OF  TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT,  u  mo. 
15th,  1919,  to  11  mo.  15th,  1920. 

Dr.  11  mo.  15th,  1919.      To  Balance  in  General  Fund $22.50 

To  Dues  from  Members  for  1918 3.00 

To  Dues  from  Members  for  1919 18.00 

To  Dues  from  Members  for  1920 669.00 

To  Donations  from  Members,  1920 111.90 

To  Cash  for  Subscriptions  to  Bulletin,  etc 12.50 

To  Interest  on  Deposits  10.97    $837.87 

Cr.    By  Cash  payment  of  Loan  received  in  1919 $100.00 

By  Cost  of  Printing  and  Issuing  Bulletin,  Vol.  9, 

No.  2 140.83 

By  Cost  of  Printing  and  Issuing  Bulletin,  Vol.  9, 

No.    3 I7I73 

By  Salary  of  Editor  of  Bulletin  100.00 

By  Salary  of  Treasurer  for  1919  50.00 

By  Annual  Excursion  to  Stenton  95-53 

By  Memorial  Pamphlet  to  Isaac  Sharpless  12.14 

By  Annual  Dues  to  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  His- 
torical Societies 2.00 

By   Incidentals    20.77 

$693.00    ^837^7 
11  mo.  15th,  1920,  Balance  in  General  Fund  144-87     

Dr.  11  mo.   15th,   1919.     To  Balance  Wm.   Penn   Prayer 

Tablet   Fund    $121.23 

Cr.  6  mo.  2d,  1920.    By  Cash  for  Granite  Stone  to  mark 

Grave  of  Sarah  Woolman,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J 81.00 

Leaving   Balance    40.23      $4023 

Life    Membership    Fund    $100.00 

Special  Fund 3000 
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A  Relic  of  the  Susquehanna  Indians. 

The  bronze  handle  of  a  knife,  an  Indian  trader  article  made  in  Holland 
by  Osseman,  about  1 640-1 65,0.  Owned  by  Albert  Cook  Myers,  of  Moylan, 
Pennsylvania.     See  his  article,  page  29. 
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THE  CRIMINAL  CODES  AND  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS 
OF   COLONIAL   PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  Professor  Harry  E.  Barnes, 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

I.  The  Criminal  Codes. 

i.  Introductory. 

In  order  to  interpret  intelligently  the  content  and  significance  of 
the  criminal  codes  of  colonial  Pennsylvania  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  general  nature  of  criminal  jurisprudence  at  the 
time,  and  the  relation  that  the  Pennsylvania  codes  bore  to  the  pre- 
vailing trends  in  contemporary  criminal  law.1  Judged  by  present- 
day  standards,  the  criminal  laws  of  colonial  times  were  extremely 
severe  in  the  penalties  they  prescribed.  A  much  larger  number  of 
capital  crimes  existed  than  are  listed  on  the  statute  books  of  today. 
From  ten  to  eighteen  crimes,  for  which  the  death  penalty  was 
prescribed,  was  usual  in  the  colonial  period.  The  situation  in 
England  was,  of  course,  far  worse.  There,  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  some  three  hundred  capital  crimes  were  speci- 
fied. Even  more  striking  is  the  difference  in  penalties  prescribed 
for  crimes  not  capital.  Instead  of  imprisonment  some  form  of 
corporal  punishment  or  fines  was  imposed.  Imprisonment,  as  a 
method  of  punishment,  was  first  permanently  applied  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  period  following  1789  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  criminal  codes  of  colonial 
Pennsylvania  passed  through  three  major  transformations.  The 
English  or  Puritan  system  was  first  introduced  in  1676.  This 
was  superseded  by  the  mild  and  humane  Quaker  code  of  [682, 
which  was  a  new  and  revolutionary  departure  in  criminal  juris- 
prudence.    On  account  of  friction  over  the  Quaker  demand  for 


XI  have  discussed  the  general  setting  of  colonial  criminal  jurisprudence 
in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  May, 
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affirmation  rather  than  oath-taking  in  court  procedure,  the  English 
government  in  171 8  compelled  the  reestablishment  of  the  Puritan 
code,  which  remained  in  force  until  after  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

2.  The  Original  Criminal  Code  of  1676. 

On  September  25,  1676,  Governor  Edmund  Andros  promul- 
gated the  laws  of  the  Duke  of  York  by  an  executive  ordinance 
and  thereby  made  them  applicable  to  Pennsylvania.2  These  laws 
had  been  compiled  under  the  Duke's  authority  to  be  applied  in  the 
government  of  the  territory  he  had  conquered  from  the  Dutch. 
They  were  described  as  having  been  "collected  out  of  the  several 
laws  now  in  force  in  his  Majesty's  American  Colonies  and  Plan- 
tations and  digested  into  one  volume  for  the  public  use  of  the 
territories  in  America  under  the  government  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness, James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany."  They  were  first  pro- 
mulgated on  March  1,  1664,  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  and  the 
criminal  code  contained  therein  is  usually  referred  to  as  the 
"Hempstead  Code."3  The  propinquity  of  Long  Island  to  the 
New  Haven  colony,  the  intercommunication  between  the  two  col- 
onies, and  the  resemblance  between  the  wording  as  well  as  the 
content  of  the  two  codes  would  incline  one  to  the  belief  that  the 
Hempstead  code  was  taken  more  or  less  directly  from  the  codes 
of  1642  and  1650  enacted  for  the  New  Haven  colony.*  The  fol- 
lowing portion  of  the  laws  embodied  the  list  of  capital  crimes : 

1.  If  any  person  within  this  Government  shall  by  direct,  express,  im- 
pious or  presumptious  ways,  deny  the  true  God  and  his  attributes,  he 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

2.  If  any  person  shall  commit  any  wilful'  and  premeditated  murder  he 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

3.  If  any  person  slayeth  another  with  a  sword  or  dagger  who  hath  no 
weapon  to  defend  himself;    he  sihall  be  put  to  death. 

4.  If  any  man  shall  slay,  or  cause  another  to  be  slain  by  lying  in  wait 
privily  for  him  or  by  poisoning  or  any  other  such  wicked  conspiracy; 
he  shall  be  put  to  death.  .  .  . 


2  Charter  and  Laws,  Historical  Notes,  pp.  455  f. 

3  Ibid. 

4  New  Jersey  Prison  Inquiry  Commission,  1918,  Vol.  II,  pp.  27-28,  341-2. 
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7.  If  any  person  forcibly  stealeth  or  carrieth  away  any  mankind; 
he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

8.  If  any  man  bear  false  witness  maliciously  and  on  purpose  to  take 
away  a  man's  life,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

9.  If  any  man  shall  traitorously  deny  his  Majesty's  right  and  titles  to 
his  Crowns  and  Dominions,  or  shall  raise  armies  to  resist  his  authority, 
he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

10.  If  any  man  s'hall  treacherously  conspire  or  publickly  attempt  to 
invade  or  surprise  any  town  or  towns,  fort  or  forts,  within  this  Govern- 
ment, he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

11.  If  any  child  or  children,  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  suffi- 
cient understanding,  shall  smi1;e  their  natural  father  or  mother,  unless 
thereunto  provoked  and  forced  for  their  self-protection  from  death  or 
maiming,  at  the  complaint  of  said  father  and  mother,  and  not  otherwise, 
there  being  sufficient  witnesses  thereof,  that  child  or  those  children  so 
offending  shall  be  put  to  death.5 

Lesser  punishments  were  provided  for  other  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. Fornication  was  punishable  by  fine,  corporal  punish- 
ment, or  marriage,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Forgery  was  to 
be  punished  by  the  pillory,  double  damages  to  the  injured  persons, 
and  disability  for  again  giving  evidence  in  court.  The  penalty 
imposed  for  arson  was  death  or  full  satisfaction  to  the  injured 
party,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  Excessive  drinking  was  penal- 
ized by  fine,  the  stocks,  or  both.  Lying  and  spreading  false  news 
was  to  be  punished  by  fine,  whipping,  and  the  stocks.  As  to  bur- 
glary and  robbery,  it  was  provided  that  the  penalty  for  the  first 
offence  was  to  be  branding,  for  the  second  branding  and  whipping, 
and  for  the  third  death.  Adultery  was  punishable  by  corporal 
punishment,  fine,  or  imprisonment.  Minor  punishments  were  also 
provided  for  such  petty  offences  as  disturbing  church  meetings, 
disobeying  parents,  and  like.6  There  were  also  included  sundry 
laws  regulating  the  treatment  of  such  civil  offences  as  would  be 
likely  to  arise  in  a  primitive  agricultural  society.  These  were  not 
widely  different  from  those  provided  in  the  Levitical  code  or  the 
Code  of   Hammurabi.7     The  code  abounds   in  humorous   enact  - 


5  Charter  and  Laws,  pp.  14-15-  Paragraphs  5  and  6  cover  offences 
against  the  moral  law,  including  buggery,  bestiality,  incest  ami  homo- 
sexuality. 

6  Charter  and  Lazvs,  pp.  18,  27-8,  62-3. 

7  Ibid.,   pp.   15-17. 
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ments,  of  which  the  following  section  of  the  law  regulating  the 
conduct  of  the  inns  of  the  time  is  a  fair  sample.  This  provided 
that— 

Every  person  licensed  to  keep  an  Ordinary  shall  always  be  provided  of 
strong  and  wholesome  beer,  of  four  bushels  of  malt,  at  the  least  to  a 
hogahead,  which  he  shall  not  sell  at  above  two  pence  the  quart  under  the 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings,  for  the  first  offence,  forty  shillings  for  the 
second,  and  loss  of  his  license.  It  is  permitted  to  sell  beer  out  of  doors 
at  a  penny  the  ale  quart  or  under. 

No  licensed  person  shall  suffer  any  to  drink  excessively  or  at  unreason- 
able hours  after  nine  of  the  clock  at  night  in  or  about  any  of  their 
houses  upon  penalty  of  two  shillings  six  pence  for  every  offence  if  com- 
plaint and  proof  be  made  thereof.8 

Petty  offences  were  dealt  with  in  the  town  courts  constituted 
by  the  constable  and  two  or  more  of  the  overseers.  The  more 
serious  offences,  with  the  exception  of  capital  crimes,  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions.  Here  trial  was 
by  a  jury  of  not  more  than  seven  or  less  than  six,  and  a  majority 
verdict  was  binding  in  all  cases.  The  capital  crimes  were  tried 
by  the  court  of  assizes.  Here  a  jury  of  twelve  was  usual  and  the 
verdict  had  to  be  unanimous.9  Minor  punishments  were  inflicted 
by  the  constables  of  the  towns  or  by  other  specially  appointed  per- 
sons, but  the  execution  of  those  convicted  of  capital  offences  was 
a  duty  of  the  sheriff.10 

3.  The   Quaker  Criminal  Codes  of  1682  to   1718. 

The  provisions  of  the  Duke's  laws  were  superseded  by  those 
adopted  by  Penn's  first  assembly,  which  was  held  at  Chester  on 
December  4-7,  1682.  Here  were  adopted  the  sixty-one  chapters 
of  what  was  known  as  "  The  Great  Law  or  Body  of  Laws  "  of 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania.11  This  contained  the  original 
Quaker  criminal  code  of  Pennsylvania  and  marked  out  clearly  the 
wide  differences  between  Quaker  practices  and  theories  and  those 
of  the  Anglicans  and  Puritans  in  the  other  colonies  and  the  mother 

8  Charter  and  Laws,  p.  30. 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  11,  21-2,  33-4,  44,  50,  62. 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  21,  50,  456. 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  107  ff.  and  Historical  Notes,  pp.  465-82. 
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country.  This  code  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  without  a  brief 
examination  of  the  intellectual  and  sociological  background  of 
Quaker  jurisprudence. 

The  ideas  and  customs  of  the  Quakers  furnish  the  best  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  and  content  of  their  criminal  code.12  Mr. 
Applegarth,  in  his  interesting  study,  The  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania, 
has  summarized  the  more  important  of  their  customs  and  ideas 
which  went  far  to  shape  their  legislation.  The  Quakers  evidenced 
an  almost  puritanical  asceticism  and  austerity  in  their  mode  of  life, 
though  they  were  not  as  cruel  and  vindictive  as  were  the  Puritans 
in  punishing  deviations  from  group  regulations.  All  forms  of 
sensuality  were  particularly  repugnant  to  the  Quakers,  and  they 
were  especially  careful  to  provide  a  strict  legal  regulation  of 
sexual  morality.  Next  to  sexual  laxity,  profanity  received  the 
greatest  amount  of  condemnation  by  the  Quakers,  and  their  laws 
repressing  "prophane  swearing"  and  cursing  are  humorously 
explicit  and  thorough-going.  Gambling  was  also  regarded  as  a 
serious  offence,  and  in  this  category  were  included  many  games 
and  amusements  now  considered  quite  harmless.  Drunkenness 
was  considered  a  most  deplorable  vice  which  they  tried  to  repress 
with  strict  regulations,  and  smoking  was  regarded  as  only  one 
degree  less  serious  than  drinking.  Duelling,  with  its  shedding  of 
blood,  was,  naturally,  forbidden  by  the  Quakers.  Again,  they 
were  opposed  to  the  theater  and  public  amusements  and  made 
their  introduction  and  patronage  punishable  offences. 

The  Quakers  did  not  rely  merely  upon  legal  regulation  to  secure 
a. high  degree  of  public  morality,  but  resorted  to  an  almost  Cal- 
vinistic  type  of  inquisitorial  supervision  over  the  morality  of  pri- 
vate citizens.  It  is  stated  upon  good  authority  that  one  of  the 
more  prominent  of  the  early  governors  of  the  province  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  through  the  inns  of  Philadelphia  each  night  before 
he  retired  in  order  to  disperse  by  personal  application  of  physical 
force,  if  necessary,  the  hangers-on  who  might  have  delayed  their 
home-going  after  the  "unseemly  hour  of  nine  o'clock  oi  the 
night."13     Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  aversion  of  the 

12  See  Isaac  Sharpless,  A  Quaker  Experiment  in  Govern  went,  pp.  21-46; 
and  Quakerism  and  Politics,  pp.  202-20. 

13  Albert  C.  Applegarth,  The  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  pp,  5-40. 
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Quakers  to  unusual  cruelty,  suffering,  and  the  shedding  of  blood 
led  them  to  substitute  imprisonment  for  the  death  penalty,  in  all 
crimes  except  murder,  and  for  the  other  more  barbarous  types  of 
corporal  punishment.14 

Though  the  "  Great  Law  "  of  1682  was  submitted  by  the  Pro- 
prietor to  the  assembly  for  its  sanction,  it  was  not  seriously  altered, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  representing  Penn's  ideal  of  a  criminal 
code.15  It  opened  with  the  declaration,  very  unusual  for  the  time, 
which  proclaimed  that  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  wor- 
ship should  be  guaranteed  to  all  who  acknowledged  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  the  one  true  God.16  This  eliminated  at  the  out- 
set from  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  the  long  category  of  re- 
ligious offences  which  marred  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  most 
of  the  other  colonies  at  the  time,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean countries. 

In  the  main,  crimes  of  violence  against  the  person  were  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  "  house  of  correction." 
For  assaulting  a  parent  the  child  was  to  be  confined  in  the  house 
of  correction  during  the  pleasure  of  the  parent.17  Assaulting  a 
magistrate  was  punished  by  fine  and  by  one  month's  confinement 
in  the  house  of  correction.18  If  a  servant  assaulted  a  master  he 
was  to  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  two  justices  of  the  peace.19 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population 
of  provincial  Pennsylvania  was  made  up  of  indentured  servants, 
this  enactment  was  of  very  considerable  significance.  Assault  and 
battery  constituted  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  was  to  be  punished 
"  according  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  fact." 20  Duel- 
ling was  penalized  by  a  fine  of  five  pounds  or  three  months'  im- 
prisonment.21    Rioting  was  accounted  an  act  of  violence  and  was 

14  A.  S.  Bolles,  Pennsylvania,  Province  and  State,  p.  256. 

15  Charter  and  Laws,  pp.  99^104,  477  ff. 


16  Ibid., 

pp.  107-8. 

17  Ibid., 

p.  113. 

18  Ibid. 

i°  Ibid. 

20  Ibid, 

pp.  1 13-14. 

21  Ibid, 

p.  114. 
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punished  accordingly.22  Neither  murder  nor  manslaughter  was 
included  in  the  crimes  and  penalties  enumerated  in  the  "Great 
Law,"  but  their  punishment  was  provided  for  in  the  supplement  to 
the  original  code,  which  was  enacted  by  the  assembly  in  March, 
1683.  Here  it  declared  that  manslaughter  should  be  punished 
according  to  the  nature  and  circumstance  of  the  act,  and  it  was 
decreed  with  respect  to  murder  that  "if  any  person  within  this 
province  or  territories  thereof  shall  wilfully  or  premeditately  kill 
another  person,  or  wilfully  or  premeditately,  be  the  cause  of,  or 
accessory  to,  the  death  of  any  person,  such  person  shall,  according 
to  the  law  of  God,  suffer  death." 23  Murder,  then,  was  the  only 
capital  crime  in  the  Quaker  criminal  code  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  defining  the  crimes  against  property  and  prescribing  the 
punishments  therefor,  it  was  decreed  that  arson  should  be  pun- 
ished by  rendering  double  satisfaction  to  the  injured  party,  im- 
prisonment for  one  year,  and  by  receiving  such  corporal  punish- 
ment as  the  court  should  see  fit  to  impose.24  Breaking,  entering, 
and  theft  of  goods  was  punishable  by  fourfold  restitution  and 
three  months'  imprisonment.  If  the  offender  was  not  able  to 
make  restitution  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  seven  years.23 
Forcible  entry  into  the  possessions  of  another  was  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  the  peace  and  was  punishable  accordingly  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court.26  Lands  and  goods  of  "  theeves  and  fellons  " 
were  liable  to  confiscation  in  order  to  render  satisfaction  to  injured 
parties,  and,  if  they  possessed  no  property,  such  offenders  were 
to  be  set  at  work  in  the  workhouse  until  satisfaction  was  ren- 
dered.27 

The  longest  list  of  crimes  and  penalties  related  to  offences 
against  public  morality.  Especially  severe  were  the  penalties  im- 
posed for  the  sexual  "crimes."  The  punishment  imposed  for 
"defiling  the  marriage  bed"  was  whipping  and  one  year's  im- 

22  Charter  and  Laws,  p.  113. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  144. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  112. 

25  Ibid. 

26  Ibid.,  pp.  1 12-13. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  112. 
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prisonment  for  the  first  offence  and  life  imprisonment  for  the 
second.28  Incest  was  punished  by  forfeiture  of  half  one's  estate 
and  one  year's  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence  and  life  im- 
prisonment for  the  second.29  Sodomy  and  bestiality  were  penal- 
ized by  forfeiture  of  one  third  of  the  offender's  estate  and  six 
months'  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence  and  life  imprisonment 
for  the  second.30  Rape  was  punishable  by  forfeiture  of  one  third 
of  the  offender's  estate  and  one  year's  imprisonment  for  the  first 
offence  and  life  imprisonment  for  a  repetition  of  the  offence.31 
Even  the  first  offence  of  bigamy  was  to  be  punished  by  life  im- 
prisonment.32 The  penalty  for  fornication  was  not  provided  in 
the  code  of  1682,  but  in  the  additions  made  in  March,  1683,  it 
was  provided  that  fornication  should  be  punished  by  "enjoining 
marriage,  or  fine,  or  corporal  punishment,  or  all  or  any  of  these 
at  the  discretion  of  the  county  court." 33  The  various  types  of  pro- 
fanity were  all  penalized  by  a  fine  of  five  shillings  or  five  days' 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  on  a  bread  and  water  diet.34  The 
first  offence  of  drunkenness  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  five 
shillings  or  by  five  days'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  on  bread  and 
water.  All  subsequent  offences  were  punishable  by  a  doubling  of 
the  penalty  for  the  previous  offence.35  Those  inn-keepers  or  oth- 
ers who  allowed  drunkenness  to  go  on  at  their  houses  were  also  to 
receive  the  same  punishment  as  the  drunkard.36  It  was  also  pro- 
vided that  "  if  any  person  shall  drink  healths,  which  may  provoke 
people  to  unnecessary  and  excessive  drinking,"  he  should  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  five  shillings  and  the  pledger  of  the  health  like- 
wise.37 In  spite  of  these  restrictions  on  excessive  drinking,  cheap 
beer  was  assured  by  the  provision  that  "all  strong  beer  and  ale 


28  Charter  and  Laws,  pp. 

109-10. 

29  Ibid., 

P- 

no. 

30  Ibid. 

si  Ibid. 

32  Ibid., 

PP 

.  no-ii. 

33  Ibid., 

P- 

145. 

34  Ibid., 

PP 

.  108-9. 

35  Ibid., 

P- 

in. 

36  Ibid. 

37  Ibid. 
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made  of  barley  malt  shall  be  sold  for  not  above  two  pennies 
Sterling  for  a  full  Winchester  quart."  38  It  was  further  decreed 
that,  whereas  selling  liquor  to  Indians  tended  "  to  make  the  poor 
natives  worse,  and  not  better  for  their  coming  among  them,  which 
is  a  heinous  offence  to  God,  and  a  reproach  to  the  blessed  name 
of  Christ,  and  his  holy  religion,"  any  one  convicted  of  so  doing 
was  to  be  fined  five  pounds.39  No  law  against  smoking  was  en- 
acted in  1682,  but  in  1696  it  was  provided  that  any  one  detected 
smoking  in  the  streets  by  day  or  night  was  to  be  fined  twelve 
pence,  and  fines  were  to  be  used  in  buying  apparatus  for  fire  pro- 
tection.40 The  Quaker  prejudice  against  games  and  theaters  ap- 
pears in  the  decree  that  "  whosoever  shall  introduce  into  this  prov- 
ince, or  frequent  such  rude  and  riotous  sports  and  practices  as 
prizes,  stage-plays,  masques,  revels,  bull-baitings,  and  such  like  " 
shall  be  regarded  as  peace  breakers,  to  be  fined  at  least  twenty 
shillings  or  to  suffer  ten  days*  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.41  It 
was  further  provided  that  "If  any  person  be  convicted  of  playing 
at  cards,  dice,  lotteries,  or  such  like  enticing,  vain,  and  evil  sports 
and  games,  such  persons  shall  pay  five  shillings  or  suffer  five  days' 
imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction."  42  Suitable  punishment, 
consisting  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  was  also  provided  for  lying. 
sedition,  speaking  slightingly  of  magistrates,  scandalous  reporting 
and  scolding,  bribery,  and  extortion.43 

The  wide  reliance  upon  imprisonment  as  a  mode  of  punishment 
is  evident  throughout  the  separate  enactments  of  this  code,  and  it 
was  an  epoch-making  departure  in  criminal  procedure.  Excepting 
only  the  closely  related  Quaker  colony  of  West  Jersey,  this  code 
of  1682  in  Pennsylvania  unquestionably  marks  the  first  instance 
in  the  history  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  which  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor  was  prescribed  as  a  punishment  for  a  majority  of  the 
acts  which  were  branded  as  crimes  by  the  community.44 

38  Charter  and  Laws,  pp.  1 15-16. 

39  Ibid.,  pp.  111-12. 

40  Ibid.,  p.  260. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  114. 

42  Ibid. 

43  Ibid.,  pp.  1 14-17. 

44  Cf.  New  Jersey  Prison  Inquiry  Commission,  Vol.  II,  p.  351. 
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The  legal  regulations  for  the  adjustment  of  civil  actions  and 
disputes  were  not  extensively  included  in  this  first  code  of  1682, 
but  were  embraced  in  the  act  of  March,  1683.45 

In  addition  to  the  court  system,  the  law  of  1682  made  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  regarding  procedure  in  criminal  cases.  The 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  was  required  to  establish  proof  in  any 
case.  Perjury  was  punished  by  the  penalty  which  the  accused  did 
receive  or  might  have  received,  satisfaction  to  the  wronged  party, 
exposure  as  a  false  witness,  and  disability  from  further  right  to 
testify  in  the  courts  of  the  province.  Trials  were  to  be  by  jury. 
In  criminal  cases  the  grand  jury  was  composed  of  twenty-four, 
of  which  twelve  must  declare  the  accused  guilty.  Forty-eight 
jurors  were  to  be  impaneled  for  the  trial  jury,  from  which  twelve 
were  to  be  selected  for  the  trial,  unless  fewer  than  that  number 
remained  after  "reasonable  challenges  had  been  admitted."  In 
that  case  a  new  panel  had  to  be  enrolled.46 

While  there  were  many  additions  and  some  changes  in  details, 
yet,  when  looked  at  from  the  broad  standpoint  of  sociology  and 
jurisprudence,  this  Quaker  code  of  1682  may  be  said  to  have  per- 
sisted as  the  basis  of  criminal  procedure  in  the  province  until 

1718.47  Though  Penn  was  suspended  from  power  between  1692 
and  1694,  Governor  Fletcher,  who  was  appointed  to  take  his  place, 
permitted  the  re-enactment  of  an  almost  identical  code  in  June, 

1693.48  It  was  again  confirmed  by  the  act  of   November  27, 

1700.49  Though  this  law  was  repealed  by  the  Crown,  it  was  re- 
enacted  on  January  12,  1706,  and  remained  in  force  until  1718.50 

45  Charter  and  Laws,  pp.  127  ff. 

46  Ibid.,  pp.  1 16-17.  What  was  probably  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  only, 
instance  of  a  jury  of  women  in  the  American  colonies  occurred  in  Dela- 
ware county  in  1689.  The  women  were  evidently  called  because  part  of 
the  task  of  the  jury  was  to  determine  the  question  of  pregnancy  in  a 
young  woman  accused  of  erring.  George  Smith,  A  History  of  Delaware 
County,  p.  174. 

47  Bolles,  op.  cit,  pp.  257-8. 

48  Charter  and  Lazvs,  pp.  192-220. 

49  The  Statutes  at  Large  of  Pennsylvania,  compiled  by  Mitchell  and 
Flanders,  Vol.  II,  pp.  3  ff. 

50  Ibid.,  pp.  171  ff. 
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The  general  tendency,  however,  in  these  successive  acts  was  to 
increase  the  severity  of  the  penalties  and  to  introduce  the  more 
barbarous  types  of  corporal  punishment,  such  as  branding,  which 
had  not  appeared  in  the  codes  of  1682  and  1683.  Terms  of  im- 
prisonment became  longer  and,  though  the  death  penalty  was  not 
inflicted  on  white  inhabitants  for  any  crime  except  murder  until 
1 71 8,  it  was  applied  to  negroes  after  1700  if  they  were  found 
guilty  of  murder,  rape,  buggery,  or  burglary.51  By  thus  widening 
the  application  of  the  death  penalty  to  what  was  regarded  by  them 
as  an  inferior  race  the  provincial  authorities  accustomed  them- 
selves to  its  extension  to  their  own  kind  a  few  years  later.  After 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  changes  in  the  penalties  inflicted  and 
in  the  degree  of  punishment  prescribed  in  the  period  between  1682 
and  1 718,  one  is  less  likely  than  before  to  accept  the  popular  con- 
ception that  there  was  a  total  break  with  precedents  in  criminal 
jurisprudence  in  the  law  of  1718.52  While  the  Quaker  theories 
did  prevail  down  to  that  date  in  a  majority  of  cases,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  transition  to  the  English  and  Puritan  system  was 
being  prepared  for  in  the  two  previous  decades. 

4.  The  Re  establishment  of  the  Anglican  and  Puritan  Codes,  17 18. 

The  act  of  May  31,  1718,  which  brought  the  English  criminal 
code  into  operation  in  Pennsylvania,  was  the  product  of  the  pecu- 
liar Quaker  aversion  to  taking  an  oath  and  was  one  phase  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Anglicans  and  Quakers.  Down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  George  I,  in  17 14,  the  Quakers  had  nor- 
mally enjoyed  the  right  of  affirmation,  but  in  171 5  an  act  was 
passed  by  Parliament  which  forbade  affirmation  as  a  qualification 
in  criminal  procedure  and  this  act  was  extended  in  its  application 
to  the  colonies.  Governor  Gookin  was  determined  to  carry  out 
the  royal  decree,  the  provincial  officers  rebelled  against  it.  and  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Pennsylvania  was  disrupted.53  Dr. 
Bolles  thus  summarizes  the  dispute: 

51  The  Statutes  at  Large  of  Pennsylvania.  Vol.  II,  pp.  79i  835- 

52  For  a  somewhat  different  view  see  Bolles.  op.  cit..  p.  258. 

53  W.  R.  Shepherd,  A  History  of  Proprietary  Government  m  Pennsyl- 
vania, pp.  361-7;  W.  T.  Root,  The  Relations  of  Pennsylvania  with  the 
British  Government,  1696-1765,  pp.  248  ff. 
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This  construction,  which  was  maintained  by  the  governor,  and  shut  out 
many  from  their  offices,  and  even  from  the  protection  of  the  law,  threw 
the  Province  into  confusion.  The  governor  refused  to  administer  the 
affirmation  as  a  qualification  for  office;  the  judges  refused  to  sit  in 
criminal  cases;  the  administration  of  justice  was  suspended,  and  two  atro- 
cious murderers  remained  in  jail  three  years  without  trial.  The  Assembly 
was  alarmed;  but  it  resolutely  asserted  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  at 
length  Gookin  was  recalled.54 

Governor  Keith,  who  was  appointed  in  1716,  advised  the  as- 
sembly that  the  best  method  of  inducing  the  Crown  to  grant  the 
right  of  affirmation  would  be  to  adopt  the  English  criminal  code. 
This  advice  was  accepted,  and  David  Lloyd,  the  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  was  delegated  to  draw  up  a  bill  which  would 
embody  the  criminal  laws  of  England.  His  work  was  accepted 
and  the  bill  became  law  on  May  31,  1718.55  By  a  strange  coinci- 
dence Penn  died  in  the  same  year  that  his  advanced  criminal  juris- 
prudence was  being  uprooted.  Prof.  Shepherd  has  made  the 
following  pertinent  comment  on  this  point : 

Indeed,  there  seems  a  melancholy  significance  about  the  fact  that,  as 
the  life  of  William  Penn,  whose  legislation  marked  by  justice  tempered 
with  mercy,  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world,  was  slowly 
ebbing  away,  his  cherished  ideals  of  humanitarianism  were  being  ruthlessly 
destroyed  and  replaced  by  the  gloomy  severity  of  the  Middle  Ages.56 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  new  criminal  code  was  stated  in 
the  following  words: 

Whereas  it  is  a  settled  point,  that  the  common  law  is  the  birthright  of 
English  subjects,  so  it  ought  to  be  their  rule  in  British  dominions;  but 
acts  of  Parliament  have  been  adjudged  not  to  extend  to  these  plantations, 
unless  they  are  particularly  named  in  such  acts. 

Now  forasmuch  asi  some  persons  have  been  encouraged  to  transgress 
certain  statutes  against  capital  crimes,  and  other  enormities,  because  those 
statutes  have  not  hitherto  been  fully  extended  to  this  province. 

Therefore,  lest  there  should  be  any  further  failure  in  that  behalf,  may 
it  please  the  Governor  that  it  be  enacted.  .  .  . 57 

54Bolles,  op.  cit,  p.  257. 

65  Shepherd,  pp.  388-9 ;  Bolles,  pp.  255-7 ;  Root,  op.  cit.,  pp.  248-53 ; 
Charter  and  Laws,  pp.  371-82;  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  199-221. 

56  Shepherd,  op.  cit.,  p.  389. 

57  Charter  and  Laws,  p.  371. 
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Though  the  right  of  affirmation  was  guaranteed,  this  concession 
was  much  more  than  offset  by  the  complete  adoption  of  the  bar- 
barous severity  of  the  criminal  code  of  England  and  of  the  Puri- 
tans in  other  American  colonies.  The  new  code  was  even  more 
rigorous  than  that  contained  in  the  Duke  of  York's  laws  promul- 
gated in  1676.  In  the  Duke's  laws  twelve  offences  had  been  desig- 
nated as  capital,  while  in  the  code  of  171 8  no  less  than  thirteen 
crimes  were  declared  to  be  capital.  The  list  included  the  various 
degrees  of  treason,  murder,  manslaughter  by  stabbing,  serious 
maiming,  highway  robbery,  burglary,  arson,  sodomy,  buggery, 
rape,  concealing  the  death  of  a  bastard  child,  advising  the  killing 
of  such  a  child,  and  witchcraft.  Larceny  was  the  only  felony 
which  was  not  made  a  capital  crime.  This  was  made  punishable 
by  restitution,  fine,  whipping,  and  imprisonment.58  Counterfeit- 
ing of  paper  money  and  gold  and  silver  coin  was  made  a  capital 
crime  by  the  laws  of  September  21,  1756,  and  February  21,  1767.59 
and,  with  this  addition,  the  sanguinary  criminal  code  remained  in 
existence  until  after  the  close  of  the  provincial  period,  when  a 
reforming  era  was  initiated  by  the  act  of  September  15,  1786.60 
The  practice  of  whipping,  branding,  and  mutilation  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  lesser  crimes,  which  was  already  growing  up  by  17 18, 
was  continued  with  general  uniformity  throughout  the  period. 

In  addition  to  the  greater  severity  of  the  punishment,  which 
became  the  rule  after  171 8,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  penalties 
imposed  were  such  that  there  was  little  need  for  penal  institutions 
adapted  to  the  substitution  of  imprisonment  for  corporal  punish- 
ment. There  is,  accordingly,  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why 
the  "  common  gaol "  rather  than  the  workhouse  became  the  typical 
penal  institution  of  provincial  Pennsylvania  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.61 Mr.  J.  F.  Watson,  in  his  interesting  compilation  of 
provincial  customs,  originally  published  in  1830,  offers  the  follow- 

58  Charter  and  Laws,  pp.  372~^2- 

59  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  V,  pp.  247-8.    Vol.  VII,  p.  91. 
00  Ibid.,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  280-90. 

61  Futhey  and  Cope  assert  that  after  1718  in  Chester  County,  which  may 
be  taken  as  typical'  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  whipping  was  the 
conventional  punishment  for  all  crimes  other  than  capital.  History  0/ 
Chester  Comity,  p.  406. 
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ing  observations  upon  the  barbarous  modes  of  punishment  which 
prevailed  down  to  the  Revolutionary  period : 

These  barbarous  measures  of  punishment  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  and  feelings  of  our  forefathers,  who  early  aimed  at  commuting 
work  and  confinement  for  crime;  but  the  parent  country,  familiar  with  its 
sanguinary  code,  always  revoked  the  laws  formed  upon  our  schemes  of 
reformation.  These  punishments,  therefore,  generally  prevailed  till  the 
time  of  our  self-government,  when  measures  were  speedily  taken,  first  by 
societies  of  citizens,  and  afterwards  by  the  Legislature  to  introduce  those 
reforms  into  prison  discipline  which  have  made  our  city  and  state  to  be 
celebrated  for  its  early  "  Penitentiary  System."  62 

{To  be  concluded.) 

SOME   OLD   FAMILIES   OF  WRIGHTSTOWN   TOWN- 
SHIP,   PENNSYLVANIA.* 

Wrightstown  is  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  Bucks  County  town- 
ships, the  second  crop,  as  it  were,  in  the  way  of  settlement,  and 
like  all  the  lower  Bucks  County  townships,  it  was  settled  almost 
exclusively  by  Friends.  This  meeting  house  is  one  of  six  extend- 
ing across  the  county  almost  in  a  straight  line  like  a  row  of  fron- 
tier forts.  We  begin  at  Bristol,  then  Middletown  Meeting,  at 
Langhorne,  next  Newtown,  on  to  Wrightstown,  to  Buckingham, 
and  on  up  to  Plumstead.  It  is  true  there  are  a  few  meetings  lying 
to  the  north  of  this  line — Makefield,  Solebury,  and  far-away 
Stroudsburg — but  this  row  of  meeting  houses  represents  the  suc- 
cessive flows  of  the  tide  of  immigration  as  it  rolled  back  from  the 
Delaware  River  to  the  higher  lands  along  the  headwaters  of  the 
Neshaminy  and  other  streams. 

In  their  layout,  Wrightstown  and  Newtown,  its  sister  township 
adjoining,  are  unique  among  the  townships  planned  by  Penn.  In 
the  geographical  center  of  Wrightstown  was  a  square  mile  which 
Penn  had  reserved  for  himself  as  a  preserve  or  park,  and  although 
its  boundaries  have  long  since  disappeared  and  its  area  was  ab- 

62  J.  F.  Watson,  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  P. 
Hazard,  1898,  Vol.  I,  pp.  361-2.    Cf.  Bolles,  op.  cit.,  pp.  258-9. 

*  Paper  by  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Friends'  His- 
torical Society  held  at  Wrightstown,  Pa.,  Fifth  month  21st,  1921. 
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sorbed  by  the  surrounding  property  owners,  the  village  and  post- 
office  are  still  known  as  "  Penn's  Park." 

Wrightstown  was  originally  covered  with  "a  fine  growth  of 
heavy  timber  with  but  little  underbrush,"  says  W.  H.  H.  Davis, 
and  this  greatly  reduced  the  labor  of  clearing  it  for  cultivation. 

The  township  is  said  to  have  been  named  for  one  Thomas 
Wright,  an  early  West  Jersey  settler.  Of  him  and  the  township's 
name,  Phineas  Pemberton,  writing  to  William  Penn  in  1687,  says : 

The  land  I  have  in  Wrightstown  is  1200  acres  and  only  one  settlement 
upon  it.  I  lately  offered  to  have  given  a  man  100  acres  if  he  would 
have  seated  there  and  he  has  since  bought  at  a  very  great  price  rather 
than  go  so  far  into  the  woods.  There  is  about  500  acres  yet  to  take  up  in 
the  towne.  The  people  hereabout  are  much  disappointed  with  said  Wright 
and  his  cheating  tricks  he  played  here.  They  think  much  to  call  it  after 
such  a  runagadoes  name.  He  has  not  been  in  these  parts  for  several 
years,  therefore,  I  desire  thee  to  give  it  a  name.  I  have  sometimes  called 
it  Centretown  because  it  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  as  it  may  be 
supposed  and  the  town  is  laid  out  with  a  centre  in  the  middle  of  600 
acres  or  thereabouts. 

The  first  pioneer  to  settle  in  what  was  then  the  back  "  wilder- 
ness "  of  Bucks  County  was  John  Chapman  from  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land. He  came  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  reaching  Bucks 
County  late  in  1684.  For  a  time  the  family  lived  in  a  cave, 
where  a  few  months  after  the  family's  arrival  twin  sons  were 
born  to  his  wife,  Jane.  His  second  daughter,  Ann,  was  a  child 
of  eight  years  when  they  reached  Wrightstown.  She  must  have 
been  a  serious-minded  girl,  for  early  in  life,  when  she  was  but 
twenty-three,  she  became  a  preacher  among  Friends. 

In  1709  she  informed  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which 
she  was  then  a  member,  of  a  concern  to  visit  "  Friends  in  some 
parts  of  Old  England  "  and,  her  Meeting  approving,  she  set  out 
on  the  journey.  She  landed  first  in  England  and  traveled  exten- 
sively throughout  Great  Britain,  and  in  171 1  visited  Ireland.  In 
12th  month  of  that  year  she  sailed  for  home  from  Bristol  in  com- 
pany with  Elizabeth  Webb,  another  ministering  Friend.  On  the 
29th  they  stopped  over  in  Cork  harbor,  spent  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day there  among  Friends,  a  number  of  whom  accompanied  them 
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to  the  ship  the  following  morning,  when  they  sailed  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, j 

With  Ann  Chapman  were  two  children,  Mary  and  Thomas 
Lancaster,  who  had  been  bound  over  to  her  as  apprentices,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  time.  The  tradition  is  that  their  mother,  Eliza- 
beth Lancaster,  was  a  widow  and  poor.  They  lived  in  or  near 
Warwick,  England.  Ann  Chapman  returned  the  certificate  of 
unity  with  her  mission  which  had  been  granted  her  by  the  meeting 
"being  returned  from  Old  England"  5th  of  4th  Month,  1712,  so 
that  she  had  been  somewhat  more  than  two  years  away  from  home 
on  this  extended  journey. 

The  two  Lancaster  children  were  brought  up  by  Ann  Chapman 
in  the  home  in  Wrightstown.  Her  parents  were  long  since  dead, 
her  older  brother  and  sister  were  married,  and  the  twins  born  in 
the  cave  were  grown  men.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
Joseph  and  Abraham  Chapman,  following  out  the  close  relation- 
ship of  twins,  applied  on  the  same  day  for  certificates  from  their 
meeting  in  order  to  proceed  in  marriage.  One  was  married  9th 
Mo.  16th,  171 5,  and  the  other  the  following  day.  And  on  the 
same  day  in  1724  they  were  both  appointed  to  the  position  of 
Elders  in  their  Meeting. 

Five  years  after  her  return  from  England,  in  171 7,  Ann  Chap- 
man married  John  Parsons,  a  neighboring  settler  in  Wrightstown, 
but  the  Lancaster  children  continued  members  of  her  household. 

Mary  Lancaster  was  married  to  Jeffrey  Burgess,  an  early  settler 
in  Upper  Makefield  township,  in  1723.  They  were  the  parents  of 
a  considerable  family. 

In  the  following  year,  1724,  Ann  Parsons  appeared  with 
Thomas  Lancaster  in  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting  and  "  desired 
that  Friends  would  take  notice  of  him  as  a  Friend's  child  and  (if 
Friends  of  this  meeting  be  willing)  that  the  meeting  will  send  a 
ffew  lines  to  ffriends  in  England  to  give  them  to  understand  how 
he  and  his  sister  Mary,  stands  in  Unity  with  ffriends  and  what 
else  may  seem  needful  now  they  being  out  of  their  apprenticeship." 

A  committee  was  appointed  the  following  month  to  "  look  into 
said  Lancasters'  conversation  "  and  at  the  next  meeting  they  made 
the  following  satisfactory  report:  "they  find  nothing  but  what  is 
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well  on  his  and  his  sister's  behalf,"  and  in  one  month  more  (7th 
Mo.  3d,  1724)  the  following  minute  closed  the  incident: 

Unto  this  meeting  the  Clarke  brought  a  letter  of  information  concern- 
ing Thomas  Lancaster  and  his  sister  Mary,  which  Ann  Parsons  requested 
of  this  meeting  to  be  sent  to  Great  Britain  which  was  read,  approved, 
signed  and  ordered  to  be  sent  by  the  first  opportunity. 

On  the  19th  of-  8th  Month,  1725,  Thomas  Lancaster  married 
Phebe  Wardell  in  Wrightstown  Meeting  House,  it  being  the  first 
recorded  marriage  in  the  records  of  that  Monthly  Meeting. 

Thomas  and  Phebe  Lancaster  prospered  and  bought  a  farm 
just  over  the  borders  of  Wrightstown,  a  tract  which,  by  the  way, 
had  belonged  to  John  and  Elizabeth  Estaugh.  Later  they  added 
to  it  and  finally  sold  the  whole  and  removed  to  Richland  Town- 
ship. In  1750  Thomas  Lancaster  engaged  in  a  religious  visit  to 
Barbadoes  and  Tortola  in  the  West  Indies.  He  died  and  was 
buried  at  sea  on  his  homeward  voyage.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  co- 
incidence that  John  Estaugh's  remains  lie  in  the  Island  of  Tortola, 
he  having  also  died  while  making  a  religious  visit  to  that  island. 
Thomas  Lancaster's  companions  on  this  visit  were  John  Bring- 
hurst  and  Peter  Fearon.  John  Oxley,  a  minister  from  Bar- 
badoes, had  died  in  John  Bringhurst's  home  in  Philadelphia.  On 
this  ill-fated  visit  to  the  West  Indies,  John  Bringhurst,  who  was 
in  poor  health,  died  at  the  widow  Oxley's  home  in  Barbadoes. 

William  Smith  is  said  to  have  been  the  second  settler  in  the 
township.  His  tract  immediately  adjoined  John  Chapman's,  from 
whom  he  had  purchased  it.  He  married  Mary  Croasdale,  a  pas- 
senger in  the  Welcome,  and  their  second  daughter  married  John 
Atkinson.  These  Atkinson  descendants  are  scattered  all  over 
Bucks  County.  John  Atkinson,  when  a  little  boy,  had  arrived  on 
the  "  Britannia  "  in  1699.  For  many  years  this  was  known  as  the 
"  sick  "  ship  and  the  passengers  were  in  such  a  sad  state  when  they 
reached  Philadelphia  that  Friends  had  to  organize  relief  for  their 
case.  John  Atkinson  lost  his  father,  mother,  and  uncle  on  the 
voyage.  The  most  vivid  account  of  the  trip  still  preserved  was 
by  a  young  man  named  Haworth  in  a  letter  written  to  his  mother. 
The  second  letter  of  the  series  by  him  is  written  from  Bucks 
County.     It  gives  a  picture  of  life  in  Bucks  County  hut  a  tew 
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years  later  than  the  time  William  Smith  was  hewing  a  home 
out  of  the  wilderness : 

YE    14    OF   YE    3RD    Mo.,    CALLED    MAY,    1701. 

Dear  Mother — after  my  dear  love  to  thee  and  to  my  Brother  and  Sisters 
and  to  all  my  relations  and  well  wishers!,  these  comes  to  let  you  under- 
stand that  I  am  well  at  present,  hoping  these  few  lines  may  find  you  all  in 
goodi  health  also,  and  I  have  had  my  health  reasonably  ever  since  I 
came  into  the  country ;  but  at  first  being  a  little  weakly  at  the  first ;  I  was 
then  with  James  Haworth,  and  then  I  hired  myself  for  a  year  and  had 
about  ig£  wages  in  the  year  and  since  I  was  free  I  work  by  the  piece 
or  by  the  day,  and  hath  2/6  a  day  and  victuals,  and  in  harvest  3/6  a 
day  and  if  we  take  our  work  we  commonly  get  more,  So  if  any  of  my 
relations  have  a  mind  to  come  to  this  country,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
country  and  that  they  may  do  well,  but  be  sure  to  come  free,  but  if  you 
come  servants,  they  must  be  sold  for  4  or  5  years  and  work  hard, 
so  be  sure  to  come  free  and  bring  such  things  as  will  suit  plantation  work, 
as  Horse  chains  plowgears  and  all  things  suitable  to  work  withal  as 
plow  irons  and  things  for  selling;  bring  stores  of  good  cloth  and  good 
sarge  and  bedding  of  all  sorts  with  good  store  of  silk  to  sew  withal  and 
good  bed  ticking  and  good  stockings  and  shoes  and  good  Ivory  combs  and 
knives  very  good  ones,  and  good  Alchymy  buttons  and  good  light  Hats 
and  Iron  pots.  And  as  for  the  land  there  is  both  good  and  bad,  both 
Hills  and  also  Vales  and  the  common  product  of  the  land  is  Wheat,  Rye, 
Barley,  Oats,  Beans,  Pease  and  Buckwheat  and  Indian  corn  and  Apples 
plenty  often  and  Cyder  and  Peaches  and  Cherries :  Cattle  and  Horses 
there  is  plenty  and  store  of  hogs  and  there  is  sheep  and  victual's  is  good 
and  plenty  all  over  the  Country  as  far  as  I  know:  there  is  fishes  and 
fowl  is  pretty  plenty,  and  this  last  Winter  there  was  a  great  Snow  and 
some  got  store  of  Deer  8  or  10  in  a  weeks  time;  and  what  varmant  we 
have,  as  Wolves  I  have  seen  some  but  they  have  not  hurt  me  tho'  I  have 
been  near  them,  there  is  a  few  panthers  and  Bears,  but  they  hurt  nobody 
as  I  know  of,  and  land  is'  dearer  than  it  was  when  we  first  came.  There 
is  several  sorts  of  grapes  and  strawberries  plenty  and  mullberries  and 
v/himberries,  but  they  grow  upon  stalks  3  foot  high,  there  is  many  sorts 
of  wood,  as  Black  Oaks,  White  Oaks,  Red  Oaks,  and  other  sorts  and 
many  other  sorts  of  other  Trees  as  Chestnuts,  Walnuts,  and  many  sorts 
of  things.  We  have  Turkeys  wild  in  the  Woods,  Pheasants  and  Par- 
tridges, with  many  other  sorts  of  birds  of  divers  colours  and  strange 
colours  and  notes;  and  thus  much  for  the  Country  and  its  product.  This 
is  to  let  you  understand,  that  I  went  ashore  at  a  place  called  Horbills 
(Whorkill)  and  there  found  my  Sister  and  she  hath  4  children,  2  Sons 
and  2  daughters,  John,  James,  and  Mary  and  Sarah,  and  there  I  staid 
about  a  week,  and  then  my  Brother  came  along  with  me  to  Philadelphia 
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and  since  then  I  have  not  seen  them  but  hath  received  letters  from  them 
so  they  are  in  good  health  when  I  heard  last  from  them;  and  then  I 
came  into  the  County  of  Bucks  where  my  cousin  James  Haworth  dwells 
and  dweHeth  near  to  him  being  about  250  miles  from  my  Sister.  James 
Haworth  and  his  wife  is  well  and  hath  one  daughter,  I  have  sent  one 
letter  and  something  in  another  and  heard  nothing  from  you,  but  I  desire 
you  in  all  love  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible  you  can,  for  I 
could  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  especially  of  your  wellfare  and  if  any 
of  you  come  I  desire  you  to  send  me  word  hard.  Direct  your  letters  for 
me  to  be  left  at  Phineas  Pembertons  in  the  county  of  Bucks  and  so  I 
remain  your  loving  brother 

George  Haworth. 

William  Smith  was  married  twice  and  was  the  father  of  fifteen 
children.  The  eleventh  was  Ralph,  who  married  Mercy  Penquite, 
the  next  neighbor  to  the  south.  In  1765  Ralph's  family,  including 
his  sons,  William,  Aaron,  and  Zopher,  removed  to  South  Carolina, 
where  William  became  a  famous  Indian  fighter,  a  major  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  a  member  of  Congress,  and  for  twenty  years 
a  State  Senator. 

I  have  mentioned  three  warlike  descendants  of  William  Smith, 
and  will  allude  to  another  famous  fighting  member  of  Wrightstown 
Meeting — General  John  Lacey.  A  few  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out  he  had  accompanied  his  uncle,  Zebulon  Heston,  a 
minister  among  Friends,  on  a  religious  visit  to  the  Delaware  In- 
dians. He  joined  the  Continental  forces,  was  disowned  from 
Meeting,  passed  quickly  through  the  various  grades,  and  was  com- 
missioned a  Brigadier  General  in  1778,  the  youngest  officer  of  that 
rank  in  the  service.  He  was  in  command  at  the  skirmish  of  the 
Crooked  Billet.  After  the  war  he  removed  to  New  Jersey.  His 
daughter  later  married  Dr.  William  Darlington,  the  famous  bot- 
anist of  Chester  County. 

The  third  settler  in  the  township  is  said  to  have  been  John 
Penquite,  a  surname  which  has  entirely  disappeared  in  the  county. 

Late  in  1683,  some  accounts  say  in  September  of  that  year,  two 
Cornishmen,  Walter  Bridgman  and  Thomas  Constable,  and  the 
latter's  sister,  Blanche,  reached  Pennsylvania.  As  was  the  "  good 
order"  among  Friends,  they  brought  with  them  certificates  of 
membership,  numerously  signed  by  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
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The  Constable  certificate  included  also  a  servant,  John  Penquite, 
This  ancient  document,  with  its  disclosure  of  the  suffering  that 
Friends  in  England  were  undergoing  as  prisoners  in  Launceston 
jail,  even  at  such  a  late  date,  is  as  follows : 

To  friends  of  ye  monthly  and  Quarterly  meetings  in  pensilvania  or 
elsewhere  in  America.  Whereas  Thomas  Constable  of  ye  Pish  of  Layne 
in  ye  County  of  Cornwall  did  ppose  unto  our  Quarterly  Meeting  his  in- 
tention of  transporting  himselfe  and  his  Sister  Blanch  Constable  and  John 
Penquite,  his  servant  into  pensilvania  or  some  other  of  ye  plantations  of 
friends  in  America,  where  upon  wee  did  send  unto  ye  monthly  meeting 
unto  wch  they  did  belong  to  inquire  whether  they  were  free  and  clear  from 
any  engagement  or  contract  relating  to  marriage  with  any  and  whether 
they  had  ye  consent  of  their  parents  and  relations  unto  their  voyage  as  afore- 
said, and  how  they  had  lived  and  walked  in  truth  since  they  made  a  pro- 
fession thereof,  and  having  received  a  returne  from  ye  aforesd  monthly 
meeting  (and  other  friends)  yt  they  have  deported  and  demeaned  them- 
selves among  us  as  became  ye  truth  they  have  professed,  and  have  lived 
and  walked  in  good  order,  and  yt  they  are  every  way  cleare  from  any 
intanglements  and  contracts  as  to  marriages  as  aforesaid  and  have  ye  free 
and  full  consent  of  their  parents  and  other  relations,  and  friends  in 
these  parts  to  their  transportation  as  aforesd,  wch  for  theire  owne  and 
friends  satisfaction  in  America  Amongst  whom  they  may  come  to  in- 
habitt :  we  who  are  part  of  ye  Quarterly  Meeting  of  ye  aforesaid  county 
and  now  prisoners  for  ye  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  in  Lancestin 
goale  have  unto  this  certificate  sett  our  names  this  2d  day  of  ye  7th 
month,  1683. 


Friends  at  Liberty  :        Prisoners 


George  Cothy 
John  Symons 
John  Grose 
John  Geiye 
Tho:  Debill 
Elin:  Whiteford 


Tho :  Lowar 
Tho:   Salthouse 
Nicho :  Jose 
John  Peeters 
John  Elliott 
Catherin  Climens 
Elijah  Climens 


Petter  Godfrey 
John  Cothy 
Jacob:  Cothy 
Christop :  Sooper 
John :   Treffry 
Petter  Roggers 
Mary  Climens 


On  Holme's  great  map  of  the  early  settlement  of  Pennsylvania 
there  are  shown  two  adjoining  tracts  at  the  extreme  northwest  of 
Middletown  township,  marked  Walter  Bridgman  and  Thomas 
Constable.  The  two  Cornishmen  had  bought  of  William  Penn  on 
their   arrival   in    Pennsylvania   seven   hundred   acres   along   the 
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Neshaminy  and  these  had  been  laid  out  by  Surveyor  David 
Powell.1 

The  land  was  not  paid  for  till  some  years  later,  when  Bridgman 
was  dead  and  Constable  returned  to  England,  payment  being  a 
matter  of  controversy  between  Nicholas  Wain,  who  represented 
the  interests  of  these  two  settlers,  and  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
missioners. 

When  the  land  was  laid  out  Constable's  was  nearest  the  Newtown 
township  line  and  it  included  the  present  site  of  "  Sharon  "  and 
the  George  School,  and  as  late  as  1703  it  is  described  as  "five 
hundred  acres  of  woodland." 2 

Just  where  the  Constables  made  their  home  is  uncertain,  but 
the  brother,  Thomas,  soon  returned  to  Cornwall,  England,  where 
he  married  and  had  a  numerous  family.  In  1703,  in  selling  his 
Pennsylvania  plantation,  he  is  described  as  of  "the  parish  of 
Liskeard  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  gent."  His  sister,  Blanche, 
remained  in  Bucks  County,  and  in  1686,  at  the  home  of  Stephen 
Sands,  married  Walter  Bridgman.3  John  Penquite  became  part 
of  their  family.  The  next  year  a  daughter,  Mary,  was  born,  and 
within  a  month  the  mother  died,  and  within  a  year  the  father, 
Walter  Bridgman,  also  passed  away.4  He  left  his  estate  to  his 
infant  daughter,  Mary,  and  in  case  of  her  decease  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Thomas  Constable.  One  of  his  guns  he  gave  to  John 
Penquite.  He  also  left  five  pounds  to  the  "  Friends  of  Nesha- 
minah." 

To  John  Penquite  and  probably  Hannah  Malley,  also  a  bene- 
ficiary under  Walter  Bridgman's  will,  fell  the  care  of  the  orphan 
Mary  in  the  bereaved  Bridgman  home.  Nicholas  Wain,  that  im- 
portant Bucks  County  man  of  business,  had  been  made  executor 

1  Minute  Book  G.  Commissioners  of  Property,  Vol.  XIX,  Penna. 
Archives,  Second  Series. 

2  For  an  interesting  account  of  an  Indian  garden  on  this  tract  and  a 
fanciful  Indian  legend  connected  with  it,  see  Belle  Van  Sam's  paper  in 
Vol.  Ill,  Memoirs  of  Bucks  County  Historical  Society. 

3  Records  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. 

4  Mary  Bridgman  born  12th  Mo.  18,  1687.  Blanche  Bridgman  died  1st 
Mo.  8th,  1688.  Walter  Bridgman  died  10th  Mo.  16th,  1688.  Middletown 
Mo.  Mtg.  Records, 
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of  the  will  and  three  other  well-known  neighbors  had  been  ap- 
pointed trustees  of  the  property.  Two  years  later  John  Penquite 
married  and  he  and  his  wife  apparently  assumed  the  management 
of  the  Bridgman  place  and  the  care  of  the  little  girl. 

It  was  in  Twelfth  Month,  1689,  that  he  informed  his  Monthly 
Meeting  of  his  intentions  to  marry  Agnes  Sharp  of  "  Shrewsburie 
in  East  Jersey,"  and  the  next  month,  when  the  matter  was  to  be 
approved,  some  of  his  friends  had  to  speak  for  him,  he  being 
detained  "by  a  teadeous  journey."  Possibly  this  was  a  visit  to 
Shrewsbury.  John  Penquite  and  Agnes  Sharp  were  married  at 
the  Meeting  House  at  Shrewsbury,  4th  mo.  4th,  1690.  Of  her 
parents  or  place  of  birth  we  have  no  knowledge.  She  had  brought 
a  certificate  of  membership  from  England  to  Shrewsbury  (N.  J.) 
Meeting  dated  the  6th  day  of  the  Second  Month,  1686. 

John  Penquite  and  his  wife  continued  to  live  on  the  Bridgman 
place  until  1695,  when  they  announced  their  intention  of  removing 
to  Wrightstown.  The  question  then  arose  what  should  be  done 
with  Mary  Bridgman.  Should  she  continue  in  her  own  home  or 
go  with  the  Penquites  to  the  new  settlement  in  the  back  woods? 
The  matter,  being  a  weighty  one,  was  referred  to  the  Meeting  and 
it,  in  its  official  capacity,  advised  that  she  continue  to  live  with 
the  Penquites  "  till  further  advice  may  be  given." 5 

In  the  meantime  John  Penquite  had  prospered  and  saved  his 
money,  and  by  1688  he  had  been  able  to  purchase  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  along  the  Neshaminy  Creek  for  twenty-five  pounds.6 
This  was  part  of  the  Walter  Pickering  tract,  shown  on  Holme's 
map  in  Northampton  township. 

Their  new  home  in  Wrightstown,  however,  was  on  a  tract  of 
land  extending  from  the  south  corner  of  the  square  mile  in  the 
center  of  the  township  which  Penn  had  laid  out  for  his  own  use 
and  called  Penn's  Park  to  the  south  corner  of  the  township  itself. 
Here  the  land  lay  along  the  Neshaminy  across  the  creek  from  the 
tract  bought  some  years  before  from  Walter  Pickering.  On  this 
Wrightstown  tract7  John  Penquite  built  a  house  and  barn  and 

6  Records  Middletown  Mo.  Meeting,  "7th  ye  1st  Mo.   1794/5." 

6  Bucks  Co.  Deed  Book  No.  1,  p.  156. 

7  This  second  purchase  was  made  from  Phineas  Pemberton  for  twenty 
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outbuildings  and  this  continued  the  home  of  the  family  for  many 
years. 

Wrightstown  in  1695  was  but  little  more  than  a  wilderness. 
The  Indians  were  numerous  and  friendly.  The  western  line  of 
the  original  purchase  of  land,  made  from  the  Indians  by  Governor 
Markham  on  behalf  of  Penn,  in  the  summer  before  Penn's  arrival 
in  1682,  which  extended  from  the  corner  white  oak  over  toward 
Jericho  mountain,  marked  with  the  letter  "  P  "  to  the  "  high  rocks  " 
along  the  Neshaminy,  ran  through  the  Penquite  tract,  and  it  is 
related  that  "  the  Indians  made  a  line  of  marked  trees  through  the 
farm  to  the  Neshaminy,  ordering  him  to  till  the  ground  on  Penn's 
side  and  not  meddle  with  theirs." 8  Were  this  the  case,  about  one 
half  the  tract  would  be  available  for  cultivation.  The  rolling, 
well-wooded  land  lay  nicely  to  the  south,  drained  by  two  small 
streams,  the  larger  of  which,  rising  near  the  present  village  of 
Wrightstown,  and  called  the  Playwickey,9  from  the  Indian  town 
of  that  name  supposed  to  be  near  by,  flowed  through  a  pretty 
ravine  to  the  Neshaminy.  On  the  bank  of  this  and  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Neshaminy  is  an  ancient  dwelling 
which  from  its  location  would  seem  to  have  been  the  site  of  the 
original  Penquite  house.10  Near  by  is  a  larger,  regular  Bucks 
County  farm  house,  with  the  date  stone  "  G.  C.  1832,"  built  by 
George  Chapman.  A  small  barn  near  the  old  house  shows  its 
great  age  and  must  date  back  to  near  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
the  Penquites  to  Wrightstown. 

John  and  Agnes  Penquite,  when  they  made  their  new  home  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neshaminy,  were  the  parents  of  two  small  chil- 
dren, their  oldest  son,  John,  a  boy  of  four,  and  the  next  a  daugh- 
ter, Esther,  but  a  year  old.  The  lack  of  comfort  and  conveniences, 
the  toil  and  effort  of  the  backwoods  family,  are  well  shown  in 


pounds,  "current  silver  money  of   Pennsylvania."     Bucks   County    De<  I 
Book  No.  3,  p.  81. 

8  See  the  Twining  Family,  1905. 

9  This  name  was  given  the  stream  fifty  years  ago  by  Elizabeth  T.   At- 
kinson, whose  home  was  near  its  banks. 

10  In  1921,  this  portion  of  the  farm  was  in  the  possession  0!  Rev.  S.  B. 
Booth. 
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the  meager  effects,  other  than  those  of  a  husbandman,  which  John 
Penquite  left  his  family  on  his  death  some  twenty-five  years  later. 
In  order  to  attend  Meeting  during  the  summer,  Friends  from 
Wrightstown  rode  to  Middletown,  now  Langhorne,  but  in  the 
winter  meetings  were  held  at  the  homes  of  members,  probably 
those  with  dwellings  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  gather- 
ings. As  early  as  1686  a  meeting  had  been  authorized  at  the  home 
of  John  Chapman,  the  original  settler.  The  following  minute 
shows  how  the  matter  was  arranged  from  year  to  year: 

The  Friends  of  Newtown  and  Wrightstown  request  their  meeting  for 
this  winter  as  usual,  which  is  granted,  and  is  ordered  to  begin  at  Stephen 
Twining's  (in  Newtown)  and  the  next  to  John  Penquite's,  then  to 
Abraham  Chapman's  and  the  next  to  Thomas  Hillborn's  and  to  keep  that 
course.11 

This  general  arrangement  continued  until  1722,  when  the  Chap- 
mans  gave  land  for  a  Meeting  House  and  graveyard  and  the  first 
Wrightstown  Meeting  House  was  built. 

In  1 71 5  John,  the  oldest  son  of  John  and  Agnes  Penquite,  was 
engaged  to  marry  Grace  Stackhouse,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Stackhouse,  a  prominent  nearby  settler.  The  usual  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  examine  into  their  clear- 
ness from  similar  marriage  engagements.  There  was  some  ob- 
struction to  the  marriage,  Grace  not  being  considered  entirely  free 
from  other  marriage  engagements,  and  in  a  few  months  the  matter 
was  dropped.  John  Penquite  made  a  written  statement  10th  mo. 
18,  1 716,  that  she  was  clear  of  any  engagement  to  marry  him,  but 
two  years  later  when  she  proposed  to  marry  David  Wilson  the 
matter  again  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  when  he  declared 
that  "  he  gave  her  liberty  to  marry  with  whom  she  pleased  if  she 
had  freedom  in  herself,  notwithstanding  what  had  passed  between 
them  since  the  date  of  the  aforesaid  paper."  12  Grace  Stackhouse 
and  David  Wilson  were  married. 

In  1 719  John  Penquite,  Jr.,  became  involved  in  an  escapade 
which  brought  sorrow  to  his  family  and  friends.  It  was  reported 
that  with  two  brothers  of  his  former  sweetheart  they  "  hath  taken 

11  Records  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting,  9th  Mo.  6th,  1718. 
"Records  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting,  Women's  branch. 
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liberty  to  act  some  unseemly  actions  in  the  night  season  upon  the 
road  in  pulling  down  fences  and  gats  and  such  like."  Every 
indication  points  to  this  being  an  attack  on  the  peace  of  David 
Wilson  and  his  wife.  For  this  offence,  unrepented  and  uncon- 
doned, one  of  the  Stackhouses  was  disowned  from  the  Meeting, 
the  other  brother  could  not  be  found,  and  John  Penquite,  after 
considerable  "  labor  "  on  the  part  of  committees  appointed  to  visit 
him,  acknowledged  his  error.  He  later  became  a  valued  and  re- 
spected citizen,  filling  positions  of  trust  in  his  community. 

Whether  this  unhappy  incident  had  aught  to  do  in  hastening  the 
death  of  the  father,  John  Penquite,  is  not  known,  but  he  died  very 
shortly  after  the  event,  and  while  it  was  still  under  the  care  of  the 
Meeting.  It  may  have  been  that  the  death  of  the  father  hastened 
the  acknowledgment  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  son.  John  Pen- 
quite  was  buried  9th  mo.  12th,  1719,  presumably  in  the  old  grave- 
yard near  Penn's  Park,  which  has  now  disappeared. 

Agnes  Penquite,  the  widow  of  John,  lived  to  a  great  age,  passing 
away  in  her  hundredth  year.  Ann  Moore,  a  friend,  writes  in  her 
diary : 

On  the  18th  of  4th  Month,  1758,  I  went  with  several  friends  to  visit 
Agnes  Penquite,  an  ancient  worthy  woman,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  hundred 
years  old.  During  our  conversation  with  her,  notwithstanding  she  was 
childish,  she  said  some  sensible  thngs  to  us,  recommending  us  to  mind 
the  living  God  in  all  our  undertakings  for  he  is  good.  Then  she  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  released  from  this  world,  saying  "I  am  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  my  friends,  and  I  fear  I  shall  live  a  great  while  longer.  Do 
pray  God  to  take  me."  After  this,  we  sat  still,  visiting  on  the  Lord,  and 
were  blessed  with  a  sweet  season.13 

She  was  released  from  the  cares  of  this  world  nth  mo.  20th, 
1758,  and  Wrightstown  Monthly  Meeting  issued  this  memorial  of 
her  long  and  useful  life : 

She  was  of  an  innocent  pious  life  and  conversation,  a  good  example  in 
attending  meetings  both  on  first  and  week-days,  until  a  few  years  before 
her  death.  She  was  a  minister  above  seventy  years;  her  testimony,  tho* 
generally  short,  was  mostly  to  satisfaction  and  edification;  and  in  her 
declining  age,  when  nature  seemed  almost  spent,  she  appeared  moi 
vinely   favoured   than  common,   to   the  admiration   of   some      When   she 

13  Journal  of  Ann  Moore,  in  Friends'  Miscclhvicy,  4:  33& 
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could  no  longer  attend  meetings,  she  would  often,  at  meal  times,  appear 
in  prayer,  with  praises  to  the  Lord,  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of 
those  present;  and  frequently  signified  "She  had  the  evidence  of  divine 
peace."  Not  long  before  her  departure  she  said,  "  That  her  sweet  Lord 
had  not  forsaken  her,  but  was  still  with  her  to  comfort  and  refresh  her 
in  her  old  age."  Thus  she  was  removed  from  time  to  eternity,  like  a 
shock  of  corn  fully  ripe.1* 


ANNUAL   SPRING   PILGRIMAGE 

of  Friends'  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia  at 
Wrightstown,  Pa.,  Fifth  month  2ist,  1921. 

By  Lucy  B.  Roberts, 

President  of  the  Society. 

A  pleasant  day,  a  perfect  road,  historic  places  greeting  us  on 
the  way,  were  a  prelude  to  a  delightful  afternoon  in  May  when  a 
large  number  gathered  at  old  Wrightstown  Meeting  House,  Bucks 
County,  to  get  a  glimpse  into  the  past  and  enjoy  the  inspiration 
which  such  an  occasion  brings. 

It  was  a  notable  gathering,  for  not  only  were  the  speakers  his- 
torical scholars,  but  many  in  the  audience  were  also  specialists  in 
that  line.  The  interesting  Indian  Walking  Purchase  Stone  on  the 
grounds  was  inspected  by  many,  and  then  all  gathered  in  the  old 
house,  built  in  1787,  which  had  been  kindly  prepared  by  members 
of  the  meeting. 

Charles  F.  Jenkins  gave  a  most  graphic  account  of  the  first 
families  of  Wrightstown  Meeting,  until  we  felt  quite  well  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Thomas  Willing  Balch  sketched  the  coming 
of  Governor  Printz  and  the  early  Swedish  settlers  to  the  Delaware, 
and  Rayner  W.  Kelsey  took  his  hearers  over  Indian  trails  in  that 
country  with  incident  and  anecdote. 

After  the  exercises  the  old  benches  were  carried  out  under  the 
trees  and  a  social  hour  was  enjoyed.  It  was  a  time  of  inspiration 
and  fellowship. 

14  Collection  of  Memorials,  Philadelphia,  1787,  p.  198.  A  biographical 
sketch  of  Agnes  Penquite  based  on  the  above  memorial  appears  in  The 
Friend,  32   ( 1859)  :  397. 
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A  RELIC  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  INDIANS. 
By  Albert  Cook  Myers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Friends'  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
held  n  mo.  28,  1921,  I  showed  and  described  a  relic  which  seems  to  me 
an  interestingly  significant  memento  of  our  earliest  Pennsylvania  his- 
tory. It  came  into  my  possession  last  summer  as  a  by-product  of  the 
quest  I  am  making  for  the  town  sites  of  William  Penn's  Indians. 

(See  frontispiece  illustration.) 

This  is  a  bronze  figure,  3^  inches  long,  of  a  gentleman  huntsman  in 
plumed  hat,  with  a  gun  resting  in  front  of  him  and  a  dog  squatting  at 
his  back.  It  is  without  doubt  of  Dutch  origin.  The  pointed  beard  and 
costume  suggest  the  time  of  the  artist  VanDyke,  or  at  any  rate  the  period 
1640-1650.  The  little  image  is  the  handle  of  a  knife,  which  may  have  been 
one  of  the  valued  possessions  buried,  as  was  the  custom,  in  the  grave 
of  its  Indian  owner.  It  was  found  on  a  farm  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  in  Lower  Windsor  Township,  York  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  four  miles  south  of  Wrightsville.  A  farmer  boy,*  from 
whom  I  obtained  it,  plowed  it  up  in  a  field  where  many  Indian  artifacts 
have  been  picked  up,  indicating  the  site  of  one  of  the  several  towns  of 
the  Susquehanna  or  Minquas  Indians  of  Iroquoian  stock. 

The  spot  is  but  several  hundred  yards  back  of  the  River  and  of  the 
place  where  in  the  1730's  was  located  the  Marylanders'  Thomas  Cresap 
Fort,  well-known  in  the  prolonged  dispute  between  the  Penns  and  the 
Lords  Baltimore  over  the  boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

Although  its  long  interment  has  coated  the  figure  with  a  delicate  patina 
or  greenish  rust,  yet  it  is  in  fine  condition  and  is  regarded  by  connoisseurs 
as  a  handsome  bit  of  Flemish  art  work.  The  blade  of  the  knife  has 
quite  disappeared.  Of  baser  metal,  it  probably  decayed  away  in  the  soil. 
A  duplicate  handle  was  dug  up  in  a  similar  Indian  town  site  or  fort 
about  two  miles  across  Susquehanna  River  on  the  east  bank,  near 
Washington  Borough,  Lancaster  County.  Not  far  away  from  the  latter 
place  was  turned  up  a  soldier's  iron  helmet  of  about  the  same  period 
as  the  image,  likewise  in  association  with  Indian  remains.  In  answer 
to  my  questionnaire,  with  photograph  of  the  figure,  sent  to  European 
museums,  yet  another  duplicate  handle,  together  with  a  complete  example 
of  the  knife,  including  both  handle  and  blade,  have  been  located  in  the 
Rijks  Museum  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  The  blade  bears  the  name  of  the 
Dutch  maker  Osseman. 


*  Harry  E.  Leibhart.  To  John  Frederick  Lewis  and  his  consul.  MlM 
Caroline  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  David  H.  Landis.  0!  Wmdom, 
Lancaster  County,  I  am  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  UttM 
figure  and  to  Charles  Francis  Jenkins  for  the  half-tone  plate  ol  It 
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The  beaver  may  be  said  to  be  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  first  settlements 
on  the  Delaware.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes,  the  earliest  settlers  there,  came 
over  for  the  valuable  peltries  of  this  little  animal.  The  best  beavers 
were  from  the  region  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  its  affluents  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  were  brought  down  to  the  Delaware  by  the  Min- 
quas  Indians.  The  Great  Trading  Path  of  these  Indians,  over  which 
annually  thousands  of  beaver  skins  were  carried,  led  from  the  Susque- 
hanna by  way  of  the  east  fork  of  Brandywine  Creek,  Westtown  School, 
Rose  Valley  (Moylan),  Swarthmore,  and  Darby  to  Kinsessing  Creek 
on  Schuylkill  River.  This  little  figure,  then,  formed  a  part  of  an  Indian 
trader  article  from  Holland,  which,  it  is  believed,  was  exchanged  for 
skins  and  borne  over  the  Great  Trail  of  those  early  days  to  the  region 
of  the  Susquehanna  where  it  was  unearthed. 

The  Susquehanna  Indians  were  the  deep-voiced  "  Gyant  like  people," 
yet  "  honest  and  simple,"  withal,  as  seen  by  the  redoubtable  Captain 
John  Smith  of  Virginia,  in  1608.  At  several  intervals  they  were  visited 
by  English  Quaker  ministers.  As  early  as  6  mo.  (August),  1658,  via 
Maryland,  came  three  of  these  missionaries,  Josiah  Coale,  aged  25, 
Thomas  Thurston,  aged  about  36,  and  Thomas  Chapman  (of  Virginia). 
"  wee  Cam,"  wrote  Coale,  "  amongst  the  Susquehane's  Indians,  who 
Courtiously  Receved  us  and  Entertayned  us  in  theyr  Hutts,  with  much 
Respect,  and  from  that  place,  after  two  or  three  dayes  being  ther  with 
Diet  free  Severall  of  them  accompanied  us  about  200  miles  farther 
through  ye  wildernes  or  woods,"  on  the  way  to  the  Dutch  in  New 
Amsterdam. 

Thus  kind  were  the  Susquehanna  Indians  to  these  earliest  Quaker 
itinerants  to  the  Pennsylvania  region ;  although  George  Bishop,  in  his 
New  England  Judged  (London,  1661,  page  24)  describes  them  as  "the 
most  Warlike  of  those  Indians ;  who  also  are  reported  to  drink  the  blood 
and  eat  the  flesh  of  their  Enemies."  Especially  "  tender  "  on  this  wilder- 
ness journey  were  they  to  the  ailing  Thurston.  Indeed,  "one  of  the 
Susquehanos  .  .  .  conducted  "  the  missionaries  all  the  way  "  to  the  Dutch 
Plantation  after  Ten  Weeks  time  from  their  first  setting  out  .  .  .  and 
some  of  the  Susquehanos  came  to  visit "  Thurston  "  when  they  heard  he 
was  in  Prison  afterwards  in  Virginia." 

Josiah  Coale  made  a  second  visit  to  the  Susquehanna  Indians  in  1660 
and  inquired  of  them,  at  the  instance  of  George  Fox,  as  to  the  purchase 
by  Friends  of  a  piece  of  land  there.  The  Indians  answered,  however, 
so  Coale  informs  Fox,  "that  there  is  no  land  that  is  habitable  or  fit 
for  situation  beyond  Baltimor's  liberty,  till'  they  come  to  or  near  the 
Susquehanna's  fort."  It  would  appear,  then,  that  on  the  beautiful  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna,  within  the  present  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  the  first 
Quaker  settlement  in  the  New  World  was  planned  to  be.  Even  though 
the  plan  did  not  materialize  at  that  early  date  it  was  prophetic  of  the 
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great  consummation  under  William  Penn  a  little  more  than  two  decades 
later. 

In   1701   William   Penn  himself  was   the  guest  of   the  Indians  of   the 
Susquehanna  right  "  Nobly  at  ye  Kings  Palace  "  at  Conestoga,  as  was  also 
his  son  William  Penn,  Jr.,  in  1704.     Thomas  Chalkley,  the  minister,  was 
there  in  1706,  and  James  Logan  made  several  visits. 
"  Kentmere  Lodge," 
Moylan,  Pennsylvania, 
18:  xii:   1921. 

LUCRETIA  MOTT  LETTER. 

The  letter  which  follows  has  been  presented  to  the  Friends' 
Historical  Society  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Cutter,  of  Philadelphia,  in  whose 
family  it  has  long  remained.  The  note  paper  on  which  the  letter 
is  written  is  headed  with  the  seal  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  with  the  figure  of  a  kneeling  slave  in  chains,  and 
the  motto  beneath,  "  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  Brother  ?  "  This  seal 
was  adopted  upon  the  formation  of  the  Society  in  1787,  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  Thomas  Clarkson  and  his  band  of  famous  associates. 
His  "  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  "  should  be 
familiar  to  Friends,  and  the  later  efforts  of  John  G.  Whittier  and 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  with  whom  Lucretia  Mott  worked  inde- 
fatigably. 

She  and  her  husband  had  recently  returned  from  England, 
where  they  had  been  among  the  American  delegates  to  the  great 
"  General  Conference "  of  the  Society  in  London,  and  where 
Lucretia  Mott  was  not  permitted  to  attend  in  her  official  capacity, 
because  of  the  resolution  that  no  women  were  to  be  seated  as 
delegates.  The  Conference  met  in  June,  1840.  After  a  most 
interesting  visit,  when  they  met  many  of  those  dedicated  men  and 
women  of  all  denominations  who  were  active  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  James  and  Lucretia  sailed  from  Liverpool  August  27, 
arriving  at  New  York  after  a  passage  of  twenty-nine  days !  This 
letter  was  written  about  three  months  afterward. 

Amelia  M.  Gum  mere. 
Respected  Friend, 
A.  S.  Lippincott: 

I  hope  before  this  that  thou  hast  received  an  acknowledgment  from 
Jas.    S.   Gibbons   of   thy   generous   contribution    in    aid   of    the    National 
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Standard.  I  have  waited  to  hear  from  him  before  I  thanked  thee  for  the 
sum  given  and  the  note  accompanying  it,  which  I  sent  to  New  York.  A 
letter  from  James  to  C.  C.  Burleigh  makes  mention  of  it  in  grateful 
terms. 

I  entirely  accord  with  thy  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  paper, 
as  well  as  other  Abolition  periodicals,  not  being  turned  aside  from  their 
direct  object,  to  assail  one  another.  There  has  been  too  much  of  it, 
and  it  has  doubtless  checked  the  onward  course  of  the  Anti-Slavery  move- 
ment. But  the  attentive  reader  will  discover  that  much  in  the  "  Old 
Organization  "  papers  has  been  on  the  defensive  side — if  that  will'  ex- 
cuse it. 

A  sectarian  spirit  found  its  way  into  our  ranks  and  made  similar  rav- 
ages to  those  made  in  our  religious  Society  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
when  many  thought  it  necessary  to  defend  our  simple  faith  by  replies  to 
orthodox  accusations.  I  never,  however,  felt  much  interest  in  those  con- 
troversies ;  neither  now  do  I  read  with  any  satisfaction  the  criminations 
and  recriminations  which  sometimes  mar  our  pages. 

I  hope  therefore  thy  word  of  exhortation  will  be  suffered  among  them, 
and  that  thou  wilt  retain  an  interest  and  guardian  care  over  the  advocates 
of  the  cause  of  the  suffering  and  the  dumb. 

With  thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  for  thy  gift, 
I  am  thine  for  Truth  and  Liberty, 
Philada.     i2mo.  8,  1840.  Lucretia  Mott. 

[To  A.  S.  Lippincott,  Esq. 
369  Arch   St.] 


INDEXING   THE   ARCH    STREET   RECORDS. 
By  Max  I.  Reich. 

The  work  of  indexing  and  cataloging  the  contents  of  the  old  vault 
attached  to  the  Arch  Street  Meeting  House  is  still  in  progress.  There 
has  been  hidden  away  in  the  vault  an  accumulation  of  manuscripts  and 
rare  publications  of  literary  value.  The  undersigned,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged for  some  time  in  examining  and  classifying  this  valuable  literary 
heard,  has  discovered  documents  bearing  on  the  early  history  of  the 
settlement  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia;  on  the  relations  of  Friends  with 
the  Indians  from  the  earliest  times;  on  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  con- 
cern which  crystallized  in  the  Tunesas'sa  enterprise;  on  the  suffering 
testimony  borne  by  Philadelphia  Friends  at  the  time  the  governmental 
control  of  the  colony  passed  out  of  Friendly  hands ;  of  their  steady  pro- 
test against  the  Militia  law,  and  against  taxation  for  military  purposes; 
not  to  speak  of  their  patient  and  unpopular  labors  on  behalf  of  the  en- 
slaved Africans  in  America. 
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More  than  thirty  boxes  of  these  manuscripts  have  been  gone  through  in 
this  manner,  leaving  some  thirty  more,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the 
year  of  the  unhappy  separation  of  well  nigh  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Many  important  manuscripts,  throwing  light  both  on  the  doctrinal  con- 
troversy and  its  unfortunate  by-products,  have  been  cataloged  and  made 
available  for  the  student  of  that  disturbed  period  of  Friendly  history. 

Then  there  is  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  Library.  More  than  1030 
separate  pamphlets  and  books  have  already  been  put  into  shape.  These 
deal  with  such  subjects  as  Indians,  Negroes,  War,  Keithian  controversy, 
Revolutionary  War,  Friends'  Sufferings,  Hicksite  Separation,  Beaconite 
Secession,  Wilbur  Separation,  Ministry,  Worship,  Discipline,  Exhorta- 
tions, Epistles;  Law,  Tithes,  Education,  Doctrinal  Matters,  Sermons, 
Memorials,  Controversial  Subjects,  Baptism,  Lord's  Supper,  Jews,  etc., — a 
perfect  treasure  trove  for  historical  research. 

There  remain  yet  several  thousand  pamphlets  and  books  to  be  indexed, 
the  contents  of  the  bound  volumes  of  important  publications,  patiently 
collected  by  departed  Friends,  such  as  the  elder  Joseph  Elkinton,  Joseph 
Kite,  George  Scattergood,  and  others,  and  bequeathed  to  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings.  Many  of  these  publications  bear  the  signatures  of  honored 
names,  their  former  owners,  such  as  those  of  Pemberton,  Benezet,  Dill- 
wyn,  Fothergill,  Emlen,  Evans,  and  many  other  ancient  worthies  of  fra- 
grant memory. 

We  are  grateful  to  those  Friends  who  had  the  concern  of  providing  a 
modern  receptacle  for  these  priceless  treasures,  in  the  large  Fire-proof 
Room  attached  to  Friends'  Book  Store  at  302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  WALKING  PURCHASE. 

By  Charles  F.  Jenkins. 

On  Seventh  month  22,  1921,  Albert  Cook  Myers  and  Charles  F.  Jenkins 
started  from  the  monument  erected  at  Wrightstown  meeting-house  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  Indian  Walk.  They  followed  as  closely  as 
possible  the  route  taken  by  the  walkers  and  made  a  record  of  the  distances 
as  follows: 

Pineville    2-2  miles 

Centreville    5-8 

Pipersville    J3° 

Tohickon  Creek  J4-5 

Ottsville    J7-2 

Bursonville 23-3 

Springtown    25-7 

Hellertown SW 
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Lehigh  River  crossed 35.4 

Catasauqua  Creek  crossed  42.4 

Hokendauqua  Creek  crossed    45.9 

Lehigh  Gap  54.1 

Bowmanstown 59.9 

At  this  point,  owing  to  the  road  being  torn  up,  the  measurements 
stopped.  It  was  seven  miles  more  to  Mauch  Chunk,  and  the  walk  is  said 
to  have  extended  four  miles  beyond  the  site  of  that  town,  so  that  by  this 
measurement  the  total  distance  walked  in  eighteen  hours  would  have 
been  71  miles.  William  J.  Buck  states  in  his  History  of  the  Indian  Walk 
(1886)  that  the  total  distance  was  66y2  miles. 

The  walkers  stopped  fifteen  minutes  for  dinner  on  the  first  day  at 
Springtown,  25.7  miles  from*  starting  point.  They  spent  the  night  at 
Hokendauqua  after  twelve  hours  of  walking,  thus  making  45.9  miles  in 
the  twelve  hours,  and  leaving  about  21  miles  for  the  six  hours  on  the 
second  day. 

Albert  Cook  Myers  is  making  a  special  study  of  the  Indian  towns 
known  to  or  visited  by  William  Penn  and  the  above  expedition  was  in 
furtherance  of  this  research. 


COOPERATION  IN  COLLECTING  HISTORICAL  MATERIAL. 
By  Amelia  M.  Gum  mere. 

Under  the  new  President  of  Swarthmore  College,  Dr.  Frank  Aydelotte, 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  revive  interest  in  the  Quaker  collections  of  an 
historical  character,  now  housed  at  that  college.  Dr.  J.  Russell'  Hayes, 
Librarian,  has  appealed  to  Friends  generally  for  old  relics,  family  papers, 
diaries,  journals  and  letters  which  are  valuable  historical  records  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  our  Quaker  ancestors. 

This  paper  long  since  made  such  an  appeal  to  its  readers  and  to  Friends 
generally.  The  subject  is  now  most  timely,  in  a  period  of  transition  like 
the  present,  when,  if  not  actually  as  migratory  as  much  of  our  population 
is  growing  to  be,  many  persons  of  Friendly  affiliations  are  yet  on  the 
move,  either  to  apartment  houses,  or  to  other  sections  of  this  great 
country.  A  general  sentiment  that  such  things  are  "in  the  way"  has 
often  been  heard.  We  would  point  out  that  there  are  several  places 
where  such  possessions  would  be  joyfully  received,  and  carefully  guarded, 
until  the  time  when  the  historian  of  a  later  day  has  need  of  them. 
Moreover,  it  is  often  the  most  insignificant  thing  which  will  prove  to  be 
of  greatest  value,  as  when  a  tiny  post  office  receipt  at  a  New  Jersey 
town,  in  the  days  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  located  a  well  known  Tory,  then 
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in  hiding,  for  the  late  historian,  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  Cooking  receipts, 
doctors'  prescriptions— everything  has  its  value,  and  if  not  "old  enough," 
time  will  make  it  so. 

The  Friends'  Historical  Society,  Friends'  Library  of  Philadelphia,  The 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Swarthmore  College  and  Haverford 
College,  with  Westtown  and  other  Friendly  centres  or  schools,  can  all 
receive  and  safeguard  such  material.  We  are  just  now  most  interested 
that  somewhere  this  shall  be  preserved.  If,  as  is  proposed,  the  Friends' 
Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia  is  to  become  the  Friends'  Historical  So- 
ciety of  America,  this  point  must  be  doubly  urged.  The  collection  of 
Quakeriana  at  Haverford  College  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  the 
United  States.  If,  as  we  hope,  all  these  various  headquarters,  to  name 
only  those  in  Pennsylvania,  become  the  receiving  centres  for  the  efforts  of 
residents  in  their  vicinity,  or,  for  any  reason,  of  persons  most  interested  in 
those  particular  collections,  the  great  object  will  have  been  attained.  This 
magazine  should  be  the  medium  of  information  regarding  such  work,  re- 
porting receipts  and  aiding  collectors.  With  such  cooperation,  in  prospect 
of  a  growing  membership  in  the  Society  which  this  publication  represents, 
there  are  great  possibilities  before  us. 

Therefore,  let  all  Friends  or  those  who  are  descendants  of  Friends,  and 
who  are  interested  in  Quaker  history,  see  to  it  that  their  heirlooms  reach 
a  place  of  security  during  their  lifetime. 


WOOLMAN   MEMORIAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  John  Woolman  Me- 
morial Association  was  issued  in  the  Twelfth  Month,  1921.  As  usual  it 
is  full  of  interesting  information  and  forward  looking  promise. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  Tenth  Month,  15,  1921,  at  Mount 
Holly,  N.  J.,  in  the  Memorial  House,  "which  John  Woolman  erected  in 
the  summer  of  1771  for  his  only  child,  Mary,  wife  of  John  Comfort." 
Thus  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  building  was  celebrated. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  two  thousand  people  have  visited  the 
Memorial  House  during  the  past  year.  Improvements  about  the  place 
are  being  gradually  made,  as  funds  warrant.  Various  old  historical  relics 
are  being  donated  by  interested  friends.  It  is  hoped  to  make  the  Memorial 
more  of  a  community  center,  perhaps  by  establishing  in  it  a  gift  or 
exchange  shop  where  women  of  the  neighborhood  may  place  their  home- 
made products  for  sale  on  commission.  A  splendid  possibility  tor  the 
future  is  that  of  moving  over  from  an  adjoining  property  the  original 
home  of  Woolman  himself,  now  used  as  a  barn. 

Funds  are  needed.  Even  modest  gifts  will  pay  large  returns.  It  the 
endowment  of  $25,000,  now  under  way,  can  be  completed,  great  things 
can  be  accomplished. 
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The  Report  is  signed  by  Amelia  Mott  Gummere,  President  of  the  As- 
sociation, who  has  been  architect-in-chief  of  the  whole  memorial  project. 
The  Bulletin  would  add  its  word  of  exhortation  to  the  modest  appeal  of 
the  Report.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  Friends  to  fashion  a  memorial  to 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Quaker  saints,  and  to  perpetuate  an  historical 
shrine  of  very  wide  interest  and  appeal.  R.  W.  K. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia was  held  at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  n  mo.  28, 
1921,  beginning  at  7:45  P.M. 

A  list  of  the  Officers  and  Councillors  elected  is  printed  on  page  2 
of  this  Bulletin. 

Several  interesting  historical  objects,  including  old  manuscripts,  were 
exhibited,  and  brief  addresses  of  exposition  were  made  by  the  ex- 
hibitors. A  list  of  objects  shown  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Bulletin. 

ITEMS   FROM   PERIODICALS. 

Professor  Harlow  Lindley's  paper  on  the  history  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  read  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
was  published  in  abridged  form  in  The  American  Friend,  8  mo.  25,  1921. 
In  the  same  paper  also  are  pictures,  historically  valuable,  of  Benjamin 
Johnson,  Timothy  Nicholson,  and  Luke  Woodward,  and  of  the  historical 
pageant  enacted  at  the  centennial  celebration,  8  mo.,  1921.  Professor 
Lindley's  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Bulletin. 


There  is  an  interesting  and  moving  story  of  the  early  days  of  Friends' 
missionary  work  in  Alaska  told  in  The  American  Friend,  10  mo.  6,  1921. 


"A  Half  Forgotten  Prophet"  in  The  Friend   (Phila.),  9  mo.  8,  1921, 
pp.  109-111,  deals  with  the  writings  and  message  of  Isaac  Penington. 


There  are  historical  items  on  Stony  Brook  Meeting  near  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  in  The  Friend  (Phila.),  7  mo.  14,  1921,  p.  14.  Reference  is  also 
made  to  an  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  same  paper,  vol.  87,  Nos. 
33-41. 


Interesting   items   entitled   "  Charles  Lamb   and   the  Quakers "   are   in 
The  Friend  (Phila.),  9  mo.  29,  1921,  pp.  151-152. 
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In  The  Friend  (Phila.),  5  rno.  12,  1921,  there  is  an  interesting  note, 
based  upon  an  article  by  William  C.  Poole  in  the  American  Forestry 
Magazine,  about  the  old  Friends'  Meeting  House  at  Easton,  Md.  The 
suggestion  is  made  that  it  may  be  the  oldest  frame  building  now  stand- 
ing in  the  United  States.  The  present  writer  imagines  there  are  many 
houses  in  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  east  that  would  challenge  the 
claim.  The  alleged  building  dates  of  some  old  frame  houses  are  as  fol- 
lows:  At  Plymouth,  Mass.^  the  Crowe  House,  1664,  and  the  Harlow 
House,  1677.  At  Duxbury,  Mass.,  there  is  the  Miles  Standish  House,  1666, 
and  the  John  Alden  House  also  claiming  a  very  early  date.  There  is  an 
old  frame  house  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  that  is  probably  of  a  much 
earlier  date  than  any  of  the  above.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  few 
of  the  "  oldest  houses  "  can  establish  their  exact  building  dates  by  such 
authentic  evidence  as  that  offered  by  the  Easton  Meeting  House. 


In  the  Friends'  Intelligencer,  9  mo.    17,    1921,   there  is   an   interesting 
historical  sketch  of  Quaker  Hill'  Meeting,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


The  cloak  worn  by  Stephen  Grellet  during  his  travels  in  the  ministry 
has  been  given  by  a  descendant  to  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee to  be  sent  to  the  sufferers  in  Russia.— Friends'  Intelligencer,  10  mo. 
15,  1921,  p.  662. 


A  brief  historical  sketch  of  "  The  Work  of  English  Friends  in  India." 
by  Joseph  Taylor,  is  in  the  Friends  Missionary  Advocate,  9th  and  10th 
mos.,  1921. 


Extracts    from    unpublished    sermons    of    Lucretia    Mott    appeared    in 
The  Quaker,  3  mo.  4,  and  10  mo.  14,  1921. 


In  The  Quaker  of  7  mo.  8,  1921,  there  is  a  valuable  historical  article, 
and  documentary  material,  entitled,  "An  account  of  Henry  Clay's  Visit 
to  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  1842."  Light  is  thrown  on  the  relation  or 
Friends  to  the  anti-slavery  movement.  In  the  same  connection  should 
be  noted  an  item  in  the  American  Friend,  10  mo.  20,  1031,  p.  S; 
tells  of  the  memorial  stone  recently  set  up  at  Richmond.  1ml..  to  com- 
memorate Clay's  visit,  and  the  action  of  the  Quaker  Abolitionist.  H.ram 
Mendenhall,  in  presenting  him  with  a  numerously  signed  petition  asking 
him  to  free  his  slaves.  On  the  same  subject  see  the  BULLETIN,  6: 
79-82;  also  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Later  Periods  of  Quakerism,  a:  $8& 
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Some  future  historian,  desiring  to  add  color  to  his  account  of  the 
Orthodox-Hicksite  separation,  may  find  use  for  the  story  of  "  The 
Hicksite  Horse,"  told  in  The  Quaker,  8  mo.  5th,  1921,  p.  92.  The  plot 
is  laid  among  the  early  settlements  of  Friends  in  Indiana.  The  uncom- 
promising orthodox  woman  Friend  refuses  utterly  to  complete  a  religious 
journey  because  she  suddenly  discovers  that  she  is  riding  behind  a  horse 
owned  by  a  Hicksite  Friend.    The  tale  is  subtitled  "  A  True  Story." 


There  is   an   interesting  historical  sketch   of   Valley   Meeting,    Pa.,  by 
Priscilla  W.  Streets,  in  The  Quaker,  9  mo.  16,  1921,  pp.  128-129. 


In  The  Quaker  of  9  mo.  30,  1921,  an  interesting  letter  of  1853  is  re- 
printed from  a  Missouri  newspaper.  It  is  an  acid  rejoinder  from  the 
Governor  of  Missouri  to  the  representations  of  Josiah  Forster  and  his 
colleagues  who  constituted  a  deputation  from  London  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  visiting  Friends  were  presenting  anti-slavery  addresses  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  various  states. 


The  "  Notes  from  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,"  printed  in 
various  Quaker  periodicals,  will  be  a  mine  of  information  for  future  his- 
torians of  the  post-war  work  of  Friends. 


The  problem  of  architecture  at  Westtown  School,  Pa.,  is  discussed  in 
its  historical  setting  by  Henry  D.  Wood  in  The  Westonian  of  Third  mo., 
1921.  The  historical  evolution  of  the  present  group  of  buildings  is  in- 
terestingly set  forth. 


In  the  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  4  mo.,  1921  (Williams- 
burg, Va.),  are  several  letters  by  Robert  Pleasants,  a  Friend,  of  Curies, 
Va.  They  are  dated  1771  to  1774  and  have  to  do  with  business,  political, 
and  personal  matters.  In  one  letter,  of  8  mo.  20,  1774,  he  introduces  to 
Anthony  Benezet  the  Virginia  delegates  to  the  First  Continental  Congress 
in  Philadelphia.  They  "  have  deserved  well  for  their  attachmt  to  the 
interests  of  their  country,  and  most  if  not  all  of  them  for  their  favourable 
sentiments  and  services  to  Friends,  as  well  in  a  legislative  as  private 
Capacity,  perticularly  our  Friend  Patrick  Henry  to  whose  character  and 
Centiments  thou  art  not  altogether  a  stranger"   (p.  107). 

Elsewhere  (p.  108,  foot-note)  the  editor  quotes  Roger  Atkinson  in  a 
letter  to  Samuel  Pleasants  as  follows :  "  The  4th  a  real  half  Quaker, 
Patrick  Henry  ...  in  religious  matters  a  saint  but  the  very  devil  in 
Politicks — a  son  of  Thunder." 

It  is  announced  that  further  letters  of  Robert  Pleasants  will  be  printed 
in  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Quarterly. 
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In  connection  with  the  above,  attention  is  called  to  letters  of  the  Quaker 
"  exiles "  in  Va.,  1777,  appealing  to  Robert  Pleasants  for  help.  See 
the  Bulletin,  2  (1908)  :  25-27. 


"The  Quaker's  Attitude  Towards  the  Revolution"  is  an  article  by  the 
late  Adair  P.  Archer  in  the  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  7  mo., 
1921,  pp.  167-182.  It  is  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  Quaker  opposition 
to  military  service  during  the  American  Revolution,  based  chiefly  upon 
the  valuable  letters  of  Robert  Pleasants  which  are  largely  quoted.  The 
article  also  brings  out  the  anti-slavery  attitude  of  Robert  Pleasants. 


Since  the  war  so  many  articles  about  Friends  and  their  service  in 
Europe  have  appeared  in  various  magazines  that  the  Bulletin  can  attempt 
no  more  than  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  important  articles : 

"Friends  Unit  in  Germany,"  Survey,  43   (Dec.  13,  '19)  :  226. 

Henry  J.  Cadbury,  "  Nationwide  Adventure  in  Friendship,"  Survey,  45 
(Nov.  27,  1920)  :  309-13. 

"Quaker  Messages,"  Nation  (N.  Y.),  in   (Sept.  18,  1920)  :  335-6. 

"Quakers'  War  Record,"  Nation   (N.  Y.),  no  (May  15,  1920):  640-1. 

F.  J.  Libby,  "Clothe  the  Naked,"  Survey,  46  (June  25,  1921)  :  448. 

L.  S.  Gannett,  "Food,  the  Quakers,  and  the  Bolsheviks,"  Nation  (N. 
Y.),  113  (Aug.  31,  1921)  :  223-4. 

E.  A.  Steiner,  three  articles  on  relief  work  of  Friends,  in  the  Inde- 
pendent, May  21,  June  4,  and  June  18,  1921. 

"The  Truest  Sect,"  Nation  (N.  Y.),  112  (June  15,  1921)  :  838. 


It  seems  worth  while  to  write  into  the  historical  record  the  following 
from  the  Journal  of  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
128  (Sept.,  1921)  :  379-380:  "March  6,  1918—  Returning  from  Edinburgh. 
I  broke  my  journey  at  the  ancient  city  of  York.  ...  I  was  taken  to 
various  places  of  interest,  including,  of  course,  the  beautiful  old  .uray 
Minster.  Also  to  the  grave  of  John  Woolman,  the  Quaker,  a  brief 
biography  of  whom  I  had  once  written.  I  knew  he  died  while  on  a 
mission  to  England,  but  I  had  forgotten  that  he  was  buried  in  York. 
Reverently  we  stood  by  the  grave  of  that  simple  man —daringly  radical. 
but  divinely  gentle, — who  was  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  whose  life  of  love  and  service,  of  pity  and  prayer,  made  him  a 
kind  of  sad  St.  Francis  of  the  new  world.  York  is  a  stronghold  oi  the 
Society  of  Friends— the  noblest  body  of  organized  mysticism  on  earth. 
Aye,  the  war  is  making  men  either  skeptics  or  mystics,  and  wisdom  lies, 
methinks,  with  the  mystics,  whose  faith  is  symbolised  in  the  beantifaJ 
Listening  Angel  I   saw  the  other  day  in  the  Southwell   Cathedral  " 
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The  Journal  of  the  Friends  Historical  Society  (London),  Vol.  18  (Nos. 
1-2  combined),  1921,  contains  as  usual'  much  valuable  historical  matter. 
The  items  that  touch  more  directly  upon  American  Quaker  history  are 
as  follows : 

In  the  history  of  "Devonshire  House  Reference  Library"  (to  be 
concluded  later),  p.  5,  is  related  the  effort  of  English  Friends  to  avoid 
controversy  by  buying  up,  in  1692,  a  shipment  of  books  by  George  Keith, 
and  thus  keep  them  out  of  circulation  in  England. 

Albert  Cook  Myers  (pp.  41-42)  contributes  interesting  material  from 
letters  of  William  Logan  to  James  Pemberton,  dated  1761,  concerning 
the  attitude  of  Friends  toward  King  George  III  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage and  accession.  The  letters  are  from  the  Pemberton  Papers  in  the 
Library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

There  is  a  most  appreciative  notice  (p.  62)  of  Allen  C.  Thomas.  "  Had 
he  lived  he  would  have  been  this  year's  President  of  the  Friends'  His- 
torical Society  (London)." 


"The  Eighteenth  Century  Quaker"  is  an  article  by  John  E.  Southall 
in  the  Friends*  Quarterly  Examiner,  7  mo.,  1921,  pp.  2$j-266.  The 
writer  defends  the  Friends  of  that  period  from  the  charge  of  narrow- 
minded  formality  and  deadness. 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  was 
celebrated  by  Kansas  Friends  at  their  annual  gathering  in  10  mo.,  1921. 
Some  items  from  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  by  Dr.  Henry 
C.  Fellow  are  given  in  the  American  Friend,  10  mo.  27,  1921,  p.  865.  The 
entire  sketch  by  Dr.  Fellow  will  be  printed  in  book  form. 


An  interesting  incident  from  the  life  of  Thomas  Scattergood,  illus- 
trating Divine  guidance  in  daily  life,  is  related  in  The  Friend,  Phila.,  10 
mo.  27,  1921,  p.  200.  The  incident  is  connected  also  with  the  peace  testi- 
mony of  Friends. 


The  hundredth  birthday  of  Mary  Ann  Coffin  was  celebrated  9  mo.  2, 
1921,  at  Whittier,  California.  Her  life  epitomizes  the  transit  of  Quaker- 
ism across  the  American  continent.  She  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and 
thence  made  her  way,  in  the  various  waves  of  Quaker  migration,  through 
the  middle  west  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  See  notice  in  American  Friend,  9 
mo.  15,  1921,  p.  754.  A  statement  by  Mary  Ann  Coffin,  containing  his- 
torical reminiscences,  is  in  the  Pacific  Friend,  9th  and  10th  mos.,  1921, 
pp.  13-14.  Since  writing  the  above,  word  has  come  of  the  death  of 
Mary  Ann  Coffin,  nth  mo.  8,  1921. 
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A  notice  of  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Haddon  Estaugh,  and  of  her  "  Great 
Bible,"  still  in  existence,  is  in  The  Friend  (Phila.),  8  mo.  11  and  18,  1921. 


A  sketch  of  the  life  of  John  Gratton,  by  Emily  Manners,  is  in  The 
Friend  (London),  9  mo.  16  and  23,  1921.  He  was  a  minister  of  the  first 
generation  of  Friends,  who  suffered  much  for  his  faith,  including  an 
imprisonment  of  more  than  five  and  a  half  years.  He  was  born  about 
1641  and  died  in  1712. 


A  striking  incident  in  the  life  of  David  Sands  is  related  in  The  Friend 
(Phila.),  8  mo.  25,  1921,  p.  87. 
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Jones,  Rufus  M.  The  Later  Periods  of  Quakerism.  2  vols.  Mac- 
millan,  London  and  New  York.    1921. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  short  review,  from  the  British  stand- 
point, of  Rufus  Jonesi's  latest  book;  and  I  gladly  offer  the  following 
remarks,  though  conscious  how  inadequate  they  are  to  express  the  debt 
we  owe  to  the  author  for  this  illuminating  story  of  the  arrest  of  growth 
in  the  Society  and  of  its  later  developments. 

It  is  a  great  thing  that  the  work  should  have  been  undertaken  by  one 
who  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  humanity  to  set  forth 
the  Quaker  idea  and  way  of  life  in  relation  to  the  wider  religious  move- 
ments of  the  world.  Not  the  least  valuable  parts  of  the  book,  especially 
for  readers  who  are  not  themselves  Friends  (of  whom  it  is  to  be  hoped 
there  will  be  many),  are  the  "background"  chapters,  including  the  Intro- 
duction, with  its  powerful  exposition  of  Mysticism  and  Evangelicalism, 
and  those  which  deal  with  Quietism,  the  spiritual  environment  of  Eight- 
eenth Century  Quakerism,  and  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  It  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  a  British  reader  that  any  American 
could  gain  so  full  and  accurate  a  knowledge  as  is  here  shown  of  the 
details  of  our  history  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  After  careful  reading 
I  can  hardly  discover  any  mistakes  of  fact;  though  the  proportions  of 
things,  as  they  appear  to  some  of  us  over  here,  are  not  always  those 
which  we  ourselves  should  have  given  them.  There  is,  for  example,  very 
little  allusion  to  the  Foreign  Mission  work  which  has  taken  so  lar.ee  a 
place  in  our  activities  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Minor  points  open  to  criticism  there  are,  of  course,  and  must  be.  Quite 
at  the  opening  of  his  story  (p.  3)  the  author  says  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century  "there  was"    (he  is  inclined  to  think)    "no  striking  decrease  of 
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zeal."  If  he  means  "  among  the  few  leaders,"  this  may  be  true ;  but  he 
himself  provides  sorrowful  evidence,  in  his  account  of  John  Griffith  and 
elsewhere,  of  the  "  low  ebb "  to  which  spiritual  life  had  f alien  among 
the  rank  and  file.  The  picture  of  the  "Eldership,"  as  it  prevailed  from 
about  1750  to  1850  (pp.  126-7),  may  appear  to  English  readers  somewhat 
idealized.  It  is,  I  think,,  too  favorable  a  judgment,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  to  say  (p.  669)  that  "  Friends  saw  clearly  from  the  beginning 
of  their  history  that  .  .  .  they  must  educate  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Society."  The  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  head  of  the  family  (p.  191) 
was  usually  practised  both  morning  and  evening,  and  not  once  only  in 
the  day ;  and  "  opportunities  "  for  vocal'  prayer  or  exhortation  frequently 
occurred  at  these  times,  especially  when  visiting  ministers  were  present. 
The  main  objections  felt  to  congregational  singing — that  it  may  mean  the 
utterance  of  solemn  words  which  are  not  felt,  and  that  if  it  is  to  be  done 
well  it  requires  so  much  arrangement  that  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  performance — are  not  mentioned  (p.  911).  It  is  not  enough  to  call  the 
disuse  of  singing  a  "  fixed  habit  which  goes  on  operating  after  everybody 
has  forgotten  its  rational  grounds."  The  veiled  irony  of  the  allusion  to 
pastors  who  "  restrained  aimless  preaching  and  filled  the  meeting-time 
with  profitable  talk  "  might  perhaps  well  have  been  made  explicit.  We,  at 
least,  though  we  have  no  pastors,  know  too  much  of  it — even  from  some 
recorded  ministers.  The  use  of  the  words  "  liberal,"  "  advanced,"  "  pro- 
gressive "  (for  the  tendencies  among  the  Friends  who  followed  J.  J. 
Gurney)  may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  these  from  the  Conservatism 
which  bound  the  Society;  but  it  needs  care.  For,  as  the  author  points 
out,  theologically  it  meant  not  progress  but  reaction.  "  Theologically," 
he  says  (p.  529),  "Gurney  stood  in  line  with  the  puritan  opponents  of 
Quakerism." 

These,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  merely  "  things  that  might 
have  been  expressed  differently,"  and  they  do  not  lessen  the  impressive- 
ness  of  the  author's  presentation  of  our  history  during  the  last  two 
centuries.  Particularly  valuable  are  the  pictures  of  the  travelling  minis- 
ters and  the  heavy  "  burdens  "  they  carried — burdens  that  were  increased, 
often  almost  beyond  bearing,  by  the  Quietism  in  which  they  had  been 
trained,  with  its  fear  of  "  creaturely  activity."  "The  creature"  must  be 
nothing  and  do  nothing;  "the  Creator"  must  do  all.  No  movement,  in 
ministry  or  religious  work  of  any  kind,  could  be  entered  upon  without 
a  distinct  and  unmistakable  supernatural  call,  otherwise  it  was  merely  of 
man  himself.  No  use  of  reason  or  thought  could  be  allowed,  lest  it  should 
interfere  with  the  direct  prompting  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  The 
author  shows  that  while  the  faithfulness  to  apprehended  duty  of  these 
servants  of  God  is  a  thing  for  which  we  can  never  cease  to  give  thanks, 
yet  the  theory  that  underlay  it  resulted  in  impoverishment — not  of  their 
own  souls,  but  of  the  body  to  which  they  ministered.    Only  persons  of  a 
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single  psychological  type  could  undertake  the  work  of  vocal  ministry,  and 
the  kindred  work  of  religious  teaching  was  almost  wholly  neglected. 

The  author  deals  powerfully  with  the  impact  on  a  body  thus  trained  in 
Quietism— a  body  which  (so  far  at  least  as  the  bulk  of  the  members  is 
regarded)  had  largely  lost  the  sense  of  a  mission  to  humanity  and  had 
become  absorbed  in  preserving  its  own  purity — of  the  great  Evangelical 
revival  of  the  later  eighteenth  century.  This  is  a  subject  which,  owing 
in  part  to  its  controversial  aspects,  has  hitherto  received  quite  inadequate 
attention.  There  is  probably  more  to  be  discovered  about  it  than  appears 
in  these  pages.  The  new  influence  was  late  in  touching  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  when  the  contact  came  this  was  largely  due  to  the  as- 
sociation of  Friends  with  Evangelical  Churchmen  in  the  great  crusade 
against  Slavery.  It  appears  to  have  made  itself  felt  in  England  earlier 
than  in  America,  though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  two  of  the  most 
influential  spirits  in  changing  the  theological  outlook  of  the  Society, 
David  Sands  and  Stephen  Grellet,  reached  their  religious  position  without 
contact  with  English  Friends.  David  Sands  had  been  a  Presbyterian,  and 
Stephen  Grellet  a  French  royalist  and  unbeliever  in  Christianity.  The 
question  whether  the  great  American  Separation  of  1827-28  would  have 
come  about  without  the  pressure  of  visiting  ministers  from  England, 
like  William  Forster  and  Thomas  Shillitoe,  is  left  undecided.  My  own 
mind  inclines  to  the  view  that  this  influence  has  been  exaggerated;  and 
that  the  change  in  England  and  Ireland  was  more  a  result  than  a  cause 
of  the  Separation.  That  disaster  was  uniformly  represented  here  as  the 
direct  outcome  of  "unsound"  doctrine;  and  it  was,  I  believe,  the  fear  of 
the  results  of  mysticism  (erroneously  confused  with  deism)  which  more 
than  anything  else  turned  our  people  in  the  Evangelical  direction.  The 
leader  in  this  great  change  was'  of  course  J.  J.  Gurney,  who,  while  be- 
lieving himself  a  thoroughgoing  Friend,  had  never  understood  or  assimi- 
lated the  mystical  element  in  early  Quakerism.  His  personality  and  his 
momentous  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  treated  at  once  with 
sympathy  and  with  discretion. 

The  author  deals  in  an  interesting  way  with  the  newer  movement  in 
England  which  has  sprung  from  the  intellectual  awakening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  in  which  he  himself,  though  with  natural  modesty 
he  does  not  mention  it,  has  had  no  small  share.  This  movement  has 
brought  the  greater  part  of  the  Society  in  this  country  back  from  the 
devious' path  of  "Gurneyism"  to  some  fresh  understanding  of  the  real 
nature  and  basis  of  our  faith  as  Friends,  but  with  a  wider  outlook,  ami 
less  fear  of  human  reason,  than  marked  the  Conservative  Friends  of  a 
century  ago. 

The  latest  developments  of  our  work,  since  the  great  War  broke  upon 
the  world,  which  are  opening  up  to  us  new  horizons  and  a  new  sense  that 
humanity   needs   us,   are    scarcely   touched    in    these   volumes.      Perhaps 
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they  are  too  new,  and  their  outcome  too  uncertain,  for  their  wise  treat- 
ment at  present.  Perhaps,  also,  the  history  was  pretty  much  written  be- 
fore these  developments  began — or  at  any  rate  before  the  author  under- 
took the  heavy  burden  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee.  What  is  certain  is  that  his  great  work  for  the 
Society  of  Friends,  as  philosopher,  preacher,  historian  and  administrator, 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

Edward  Grubb. 


To  the  above  estimate  from  the  British  viewpoint,  the  following  notice 
is  added  concerning  the  sections  of  the  book  dealing  more  particularly 
with  developments  in  America. 

The  starting  point  of  the  story  told  in  these  two  last  volumes  of 
the  series  has  been  fixed  approximately  at  1725.  Thus  in  tracing  tend- 
encies, testimonies,  and  practices  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  is  some 
overlapping — enough  for  a  solid  junction — with  the  earlier  volume, 
Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies.  Coming  into  the  early  nineteenth 
century  there  is  an  absorbingly  interesting  chapter  on  "  the  Great  Mi- 
gration "  of  Friends  from  the  Southern  states  into  the  Middle  West — a 
movement  traced  in  later  chapters  to  its  ultimate  goal  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  There  is  a  full  chapter  given  to  each  of  the  great  separations 
prior  to  1850,  and  brief  notices  of  the  minor  divisions  of  a  later  date. 
This  dreary  tale  of  discord  is  relieved  by  stirring  accounts  of  the  peace 
testimony,  the  educational  institutions  established  by  Friends,  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  and  the  work  for  Indians  and  colored  freedmen.  An 
extremely  valuable  chapter  is  that  on  "The  Great  Revival"  written  by 
one  who  is  at  once  a  competent  psychologist  and  a  student  of  religious 
history.  The  portion  of  the  work  dealing  particularly  with  American 
Quakerism  comes  to  its  close  with  a  chapter  near  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  on  "  American  Quakerism  in  the  Latest  Period." 

Those  who  are  looking  for  a  complete  compendium  of  facts,  or  an 
intensive  study  of  narrow  fields  of  Quaker  history,  will  be  disappointed. 
That  would  require  several  volumes  the  size  of  these — yet  readers  fre- 
quently expect  the  impossible  in  a  general  work.  The  author  has  indeed 
used  much  space  that  might  have  been  devoted  to  a  more  detailed  study 
of  Quaker  history,  in  depicting  the  general  background  of  religious  and 
philosophic  thought  against  which  alone  one  can  see  clearly  the  evolution 
of  Quaker  life.  What  has  been  done  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  work 
of  the  mere  annalist — and  the  author  was  better  fitted  by  genius  and 
training  to  do  it  than  any  other  living  Friend.  The  minute  details  of 
the  picture,  for  American  Quakerism,  should  be  filled  in  as  time  passes 
by  careful  research  into  various  fields  of  our  history  and  the  publication 
of  resulting  monographs.  The  encyclopedic  history  of  American  Quaker- 
ism still  awaits  the  future. 
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From  a  technical  standpoint  my  criticism  of  these  volumes,  as  of  others 
in  the  series,  is  their  lack  of  bibliographical  lists.  Frequent  references  to 
authorities  are  given  in  foot-notes,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  case  such 
references  are  scattering,  incomplete,  and  full  of  repetition.  A  classified 
summary  of  authorities,  by  chapter  or  volume,  is  now  a  recognized  adjunct 
of  standard  histories.  A  still  more  vital  need  in  any  history  is  an 
index,  and  that  is  provided  in  splendid  fashion  in  this  work. 

No  religious  denomination  in  America  today  can  boast  a  history  done 
with  such  philosophic  grasp  and  deep  religious  insight  as  The  Later  Pe- 
riods of  Quakerism.  With  the  other  volumes  of  the  series,  it  should 
find  a  place  in  every  library  of  religious  history,  and  in  the  home  of 
every  Friend  who  values  the  Quaker  heritage  and  believes  in  the  further 
mission  ofthe  Friendly  faith. 

R.  W.  K. 


Mendenhall,  Alice  H.  Some  Social  Aspects  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.     Salem,  Ohio.     1914. 

"  Social  Service "  has  become  a  greatly  developed  idea  since  Alice 
Heald  Mendenhall  wrote  her  thesis  with  the  above  title  in  1914  for  the 
degree  of  A.M.  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  At  the  time  of  the  later 
publication  of  this  brief  study,  this  magazine  was  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  some  of  the  Quaker  social  aspects  which  make  up  the  historic 
background  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  little  paper  of  only  43.  pages  condenses  in  admirable  form  the 
history  of  certain  valuable  efforts  put  forth  since  the  days  of  Fox  to 
ameliorate  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  to  study  what  contribution 
Quakerism  has  made  to  the  general  sum  of  social  service  rendered  man- 
kind in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  of  especial  value 
now,  when  Friends  should  be  growing  more  familiar  with  the  work  of 
Bellers,  Penington,  Story,  Shillitoe,  Allen  and  Bedford— not  to  mention 
John  Woolman. 

The  author  has  done  admirably  with  the  material  she  has  had  at  hand 
She  does  not  seem  to  have  had  access  to  many  originals,  in  the  Uni- 
versity library  which  was  apparently  her  only  source  of  information. 
The  bibliography  is  limited,  and  might  be  wonderfully  expanded;  but 
we  wish  that  our  young  Friends  might  give  serious  study,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  clubs  and  classes  in  history  and  economics,  to  the  authors  to 
whom  this  little  pamphlet  so  admirably  refers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
it  is  noticed  at  the  present  time.  A.  M.  U 


A  Chapter  of  great  value   (Book  IV,  Chapter  II)    in   The 
Quaker,  by  John  W.  Graham,  M.A.,  Principal  of  DaltOD  Hall,  I  n 
of  Manchester: 
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There  is  no  intention  here  to  review,  as  a  theological  work,  this  able 
and  well-written  book  by  the  Principal  of  Dalton  Hall,  Manchester.  His 
excellent  Life  of  William  Penn  is  well  known  to  most  of  us.  The 
author  in  this  volume  speaks  as  an  individual,  although  it  was  evidently 
intended  as  an  exposition  of  the  faith  of  the  Society  as  a  whole.  Its 
theological  aspect  has  been  well  reviewed  before,  and  varying  have  been 
the  opinions  expressed,  not  always  favorably,  by  our  most  orthodox 
brethren. 

Upon  this  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  dwell.  The  book,  which 
was  published  last  year,  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  has  a 
valuable  chapter  on  war,  as  referred  to  above.  This  chapter  should  be 
recalled  to  our  minds  as  a  most  timely  dissertation,  and  a  very  clear  pre- 
sentation of  the  incompatibility  of  war  with  the  spirit  of  Quakerism  and 
of  Christianity.  This  essay  was  first  published  in  separate  form.  Taken 
together  with  Will  Irwin's  The  Next  War,  the  two  furnish  incontro- 
vertible proof  why  mankind  should  seek  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  disputes.  If  the  Quakers  truly  live,  as  did  George  Fox,  in 
that  "  life  and  power  that  takes  away  the  occasion  of  war,"  they  are  re- 
turning to  the  original  teaching  of  the  Master.  "  Whence  come  wars  and 
fightings  among  you?  Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war 
in  your  members?  Ye  lust,  and  have  not.  Ye  kill  .  .  .  and  cannot  ob- 
tain.   Ye  fight  and  war,  yet  ye  have  not." 

Through  the  Cromwellian  period,  the  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  with  the  press  gangs  and  other  persecutions,  Friends  suffered 
in  varying  degree  on  the  peace  question.  But  it  remained  for  1916  to 
bring  the  supreme  test.  The  War  for  Independence  and  the  Civil  War 
brought  the  crisis  home  to  American  Friends.  Those  in  England  have 
nobly  borne  the  fiery  trial  of  today,  and  although  the  official  record  of 
the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  as  given  in  the  book  under  notice, 
shows  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  available  young  men  of  the  Society  in 
England  joining  the  forces,  yet  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America  the 
Society  as  a  whole  has  not  failed  in  its  great  testimony.  A.  M.  G. 


To  the  list  of  books  and  articles  by  Allen' C.  Thomas,  printed  in  the 
Bulletin,  10:  2   (May,   1921),  pp.  45-47,  the  following  should  be  added: 

History  of  Friends  in  America.  Fifth  edition.  (Pennsbury  Series, 
IV.)  Phila.,  1919.  This  latest  revised  edition  contains  a  valuable  new 
chapter  covering  the  years  1905-1919.  The  new  statistical  table  and  the 
supplementary  bibliography  are  also  important  additions. 

"  Present  Tendencies  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America,"  in  The 
Journal  of  Religion,  1  (Jan.,  1921)  :  30-46.  After  a  succinct  historical 
introduction  the  writer  traces  the  developments'  and  tendencies  since  1914. 
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Siebert,  Wilbur  H.  Loyalists  of  Pennsylvania.  Columbus,  Ohio,  1920. 
Vol.  XXIV,  No.  23,  of  the  Ohio  State  University  Bulletin. 

This  is  a  brief  sketch  (117  pp.)  of  the  loyalists  (Tories)  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  one  who  has  made  some  study  of  the  loyalists  in  various  sec- 
tions of  America  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  work  is  based 
upon  well-known  secondary  authorities  and  printed  sources,  with  prac- 
tically no  use  of  the  vast  stores  of  manuscript  material  available  in 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  The  items  about  Quaker  loyalists  are  brief, 
scattering,  and  quite  inadequate,  taken  largely  from  two  or  three  second- 
ary accounts.  If  the  author  had  consulted  Sharpless,  A  Quaker  Experi- 
ment in  Government,  he  would  have  found  the  fruits  of  research  into 
manuscript  sources  of  which  his  own  pages  are  quite  innocent.  Also,  in 
this  Bulletin,  2 :  25-27,  are  printed  two  interesting  letters  from  the 
"  Exiles  in  Virginia." 


A  small  but  valuable  volume  entitled  Life  at  the  Old  Home  was  pub- 
lished in  1916  by  Francis  L.  Bacon,  for  private  distribution.  It  is  an 
account  written  by  his  mother,  Hannah  Jones  Foulke  (Mrs.  Francis 
Bacon),  1831-1916,  of  life  on  the  old  farm  at  Penllyn,  Pa.  It  contains 
biographical  sketches  of  Edward  Foulke  (1784-1851),  Tacy  Jones  Foulke 
(1791-1865),  and  Susan  Foulke  (1781-1842).  There  are  also  valuable 
items  on  country  life  and  farm  practice  in  mid-nineteenth  century  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Annual  Monitor  for  1919-20.    Headley  Bros.,  London,  1920. 

As  no  Annual  Monitor  was  published  in  1919  the  present  volume  covers 
two  years,  as  above.  Fifty-four  of  the  deaths  recorded  were  due  directly 
to  the  war.  In  addition  to  the  short  entries  that  give  merely  the  name, 
age,  and  time  and  place  of  death,  there  are  fifty-six  memoirs  and  nineteen 
portraits. 


Two  books  about  Herbert  Hoover,  published  in  1920,  are:  Kellogg, 
Vernon.  Herbert  Hoover.  Appleton.  Also,  Lane,  R.  W.  Making  of 
Herbert  Hoover.    Century  Co. 


The  student  of  the  social  message  of  Friends  will  not  wish  to  miss 
Quakerism  and  Industry,  edited  by  J.  E.  Hodgkin.  It  is  the  record  of 
a  conference  of  employers,  mostly  Friends,  held  at  Woodbrooke,  Eng- 
land, in  1918. 


The  New  Emphasis  in  Quakerism   is  a  pamphlet  of    14  pp.  by   Alfred 
C.  Garrett,  issued  by  the  Representative  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
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Meeting.  It  is  an  examination  of  the  effect  on  Quakerism  of  the  war 
and  post-war  problems.  The  new  emphasis  is  found  to  be  upon  the  love 
of  God  in  the  heart,  impelling  to  good  works. 


T.  Edmund  Harvey's  The  Long  Pilgrimage  (1921  Swarthmore  Lecture) 
has  been  published  by  the  Woodbrooke  Extension  Comm.,  London.  70 
pp.    $.50. 


E.  Vipont  Brown's  Quaker  Aspects  of  Truth  (Swarthmore  Press,  Lon- 
don) is  reviewed  most  favorably  in  The  Contemporary  Review,  Sept., 
1921,  pp.  424-425.  It  is  described  as  "  setting  forth  the  Quaker  aspect 
of  Truth  in  its  truest  colours.  It  almost  persuades  one,  in  no  ironical 
sense,  to  be  a  Quaker." 


Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  German  translation  of  Friends  and  War 
have  been  produced  by  the  Quaker  center  in  Berlin,  Dorotheenstrasse, 
II,  under  the  title  Die  Quaker  und  der  Krieg.  Preliminary  distribution 
among  200  people  has  led  to  many  requests  for  further  copies.  One  man 
in  Upper  Silesia  has  asked  for  2,000  copies  to  distribute  among  members 
of  his  Society,  and  a  clergyman  has  asked  to  be  allowed  to  advertise  it 
in  his  paper,  but  expresses  the  fear  that  the  requests  that  are  likely  to 
follow  the  announcements  may  be  "  too  irksome  for  Friends  to  fulfil." 
Requests  for  10  to  20  copies  are  continually  being  received.  A  supply  of 
the  translation  is  being  sent  to  the  Friends'  Bookshop,  140  Bishopsgate, 
London,  E.C.  2,  and  will  be  on  sale  at  one  shilling.  H.  W.  Peet. 


Thomas,  Flora.  The  Builders  of  Milford.  Haverfordwest,  Wales, 
1920. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  settlement  of  Milford  Haven,  in  south- 
western Wales.  Its  point  of  tangency  with  American  Quakerism  is  at 
Nantucket  Island.  When  Friends  of  Nantucket  found  their  whaling  in- 
dustry ruined  by  the  American  Revolution  they  sought  new  places  from 
which  to  operate.  William  Rotch  tried  to  get  a  foot-hold  at  Dunkirk, 
France.  Others  went  to  Nova  Scotia.  From  the  latter  place  certain 
Friends,  notably  Samuel  Starbuck,  his  son  Samuel,  Jr.,  and  Timothy 
Folger,  went  to  settle  Milford  about  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolution. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

(Readers  are  urged  to  send  promptly  to  the  Editor  any  information  or 
suggestive  clues  in  regard  to  Queries.) 


Amelia  M.  Gummere  edited  the  Bulletin,  Vol.  10,  No.  2,  the  memorial 
number  to  Allen  C.  Thomas.  Owing  to  her  modesty  in  withholding  her 
name  the  present  editor  has  received  much  credit  not  his  due. 


Query:  Regarding  the  date  of  an  old  lithograph,  bearing  the  following 
inscription :  "  South  View  of  Haverf  ord  School,  Pennsylvania. — Drawn  on 
Stone  by  J.  Collins."  There  is  a  copy  of  this  in  the  Haverford  College 
Library,  and  one  in  the  Friends'  Reference  Library,  Devonshire  House, 
London.  It  is  a  view  of  Founders  Hall,  with  trees  and  lawns,  walks, 
driveways,  and  fences  in  the  foreground.  It  was  reproduced  in  the 
History  of  Haverford  College,  1830-1890,  p.  56,  and  dated  1833.  The 
original  lithograph  is  not  dated  and  the  view  presented  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  description  of  the  School  in  1833  by  John  Collins  in  the 
above  volume,  pp.  110-111.  The  query  is,  whether  the  view  is  of  a 
later  date  than  1833,  or  whether  the  artist  anticipated  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  grounds. 


It  is  said  that  the  l'ast  surviving  Indian  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  was 
"Indian  Billy,"  who  lived  in  an  old  house  on  the  farm  of  William 
Worthington,  near  Mill  Creek,  below  Wycombe.  He  died  about  1780.  See 
Bucks  County  Historical  Soc.  Papers,  4   (1917)  '•  673-674. 

While  at  Wrightstown,  attending  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Friends' 
Historical  Society,  the  present  writer  gathered  an  item  of  colorful  lore 
about  Indian  Billy  from  our  aged  Friend,  Comly  Woodman,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  Spencer  Worthington,  grandson  of  William  Worthington. 
Polly  was  the  wife  of  the  old  Indian  and,  when  times  were  hard,  she 
was  not  averse  to  soliciting  charity.  For  that  purpose  a  friend  composed 
the  following  rhyme : 

"  I    am    old    Indian   William's    wife, 

He  loves  me  as  he  does  his  life; 

Indeed  'tis  even  said  by  some 

He  loves  me  as  he  does  his  rum." 


The  widely  heralded  discovery  that  the  old  barn  at  Jordans.  England, 
was  built  from  the  timbers  of  the  famous  ship  Mayflower  is  oi  interest 
to  Friends  because  the   alleged   discovery  was   made  by    Rondel    Harris. 
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Also,  a  section  of  one  of  the  timbers  from  the  old  barn  has  been  brought  to 
America  by  Samuel  Hill,  an  American  Friend,  and  placed  in  the  "  Portal 
of  Peace"  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  dedicated  at  BlaLie, 
Washington,  9  mo.  5,  1921. 

The  press  of  the  United  States  in  general'  has  accepted  without  ques- 
tion the  announcement  that  the  identity  of  the  old  Mayflower  timbers 
has  been  definitively  established.  Perhaps  the  only  needful  word  of  cau- 
tion is  that  readers  of  the  Bulletin  should  not  accept  the  "finding" 
of  the  old  ship's  timbers  with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  than  Rendel 
Harris  assumes  in  his  book.  While  the  title  and  the  Introduction  of  his 
book  (The  Finding  of  the  Mayflower)  assume  that  the  discovery  has 
been  made,  the  conclusions  in  the  text  are  often  stated  with  much  greater 
caution.  For  example,  p.  25 :  "  But,  in  view  of  the  expert's  opinion,  we 
must  not  too  hastily  identify  the  cross-beam  of  the  barn  with  the  great 
beam  amidships  in  the  Mayflower."  Also,  pp.  28,  30:  Rendel  Harris 
seeks  to  identify  some  old  incisions  on  a  beam  as  the  incomplete  remains 
of  "Mayflower,  Harwich."  His  photographer  made  out  the  inscription 
as  "  R.  Harris  "  !  The  author  disclaims  the  honor,  and  concedes  the  "  R  " 
to  be  the  final'  letter  of  the  ship's  name,  the  other  letters  having  disap- 
peared. Yet  he  adds,  "  On  closer  investigation,  I  begin  to  be  skeptical 
as  to  the  letter  'R.'"  The  present  writer  visited  the  Jordans  barn  some 
months  ago  and  after  examining  the  incisions  felt  great  unity  with  the 
author's  latter  skepticism. 

It  seems  to  have  been  quite  common  in  the  old  days  for  English  barns 
to  be  built  from  the  timbers  of  discarded  ships.  It  is  possible  that  the 
old  Jordans  barn  is  t,he  Mayflower  doing  its  ultimate  service.  By  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  careful  research  the  distinguished  scholar  has 
brought  together  some  circumstantial  evidence  that  establishes  a  possi- 
bility, perhaps  a  probability.  The  case,  however,  is  far  from  proved.  The 
author's  own  conclusion  very  properly  begins,  "  If  the  arguments  of  the 
foregoing  pages  are  valid."  A  competent  reviewer  in  a  historical  maga- 
zine has  well  said  that  this  book  and  a  prior  one  about  the  Mayflower 
by  the  same  author  "illustrate  in  a  curious  way  how  conjecture  and  prob- 
abilities can  be  used  to  supply  the  place  of  definitive  evidence," 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Rendel  Harris  for  the  great  amount  of  his 
research  into  the  history  of  the  Mayflower  and  for  this  new  possibility 
that  he  has  pointed  out. 


Query:  Who  was  the  Richard  Smith  whose  estate  purchased  the  old 
North  Meeting  House  and  grounds,  at  Sixth  and  Noble  Streets,  and 
made  them  into  a  children's  play-ground? 

Answer:  The  Richard  Smith  referred  to  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
3  mo.  2,  1821,  and  died  in  Paris,  9  mo.  8,  1894.    Following  his  father's 
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profession,  he  became  a  type-founder,  and  made  a  large  fortune  during 
his  long  business  career  in  Philadelphia.  His  estate  has  established 
three  play-grounds  in  Philadelphia,  and  built  the  Richard  Smith  Memorial 
Gateway  in  Fairmount  Park.  This  gateway  contains,  among  other  statues, 
one  of  Richard  Smith,  the  donor. 


An  appreciation  of  Isaac  Sharpless  by  the  Council  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  is  printed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  His- 
tory and  Biography,  44  (1920)  :  1 90-191. 


Charles  F.  Jenkins,  of  Philadelphia,  is  President,  for  the  current  year, 
of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society,  England. 


On  account  of  the  state  of  his  health  Norman  Penney  retired  at  the 
close  of  9  mo.,  1921,  from  the  active  direction  of  the  Friends'  Reference 
Library,  Devonshire  House,  London.  His  great  work  as  librarian  and 
historian,  and  his  generous  help  to  students  of  history  are  well  known 
to  many  American  Friends.  A  notice  of  his  activities  and  writings  is  in 
The  Friend  (London),  10  mo.  7,  1921.  M.  Ethel  Crawshaw,  for  many 
years  the  capable  assistant  of  Norman  Penney,  has  taken  over  the  active 
direction  of  the  library,  although  the  part-time  services  of  the  latter,  as 
Consulting  Librarian,  will   still  be  available. 


In  the  section  of  Tumulty's  "  Woodrow  Wilson  Disclosed,"  published  in 
the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  30,  1921,  p.  2,  there  is  an  account  of  how  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer  in  1912  declined  "  for  an  unusual  reason  "  the  offer  of 
President-elect  Wilson  to  make  him  Secretary  of  War.  "Mr.  Palmer 
frankly  told  the  President  that  he  was  a  Quaker  and  that  the  tenets  oi 
his  religion  prevented  his  acceptance  of  any  position  having  to  do  with 
the  conduct  of  war.  The  President  tried  to  overcome  these  scruples. 
but  his  efforts  were  unavailing." 

An  Old  Hoax  Revived. 

Again  there  has  appeared,  in  Boston  as  usual,  the  old  Cotton  Mather 
letter  in  which  the  famous  divine  advises,  since  William  Penn  and  his 
associates  are  on  the  sea,  bound  for  Pennsylvania,  that  they  be  inter- 
cepted and  sold  as  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  The  introduction  of  the 
new  heresy  into  America  would  thus  be  averted. 

The  letter  has  been  proved  to  be  a  complete  hoax,  as  was  stated  by 
Professor  Thomas  and  others  in  earlier  numbers  of  this  publication.     ^Sco 
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Bulletin,   i:  89-90,  3:   148,  8:   43_44-)     The  matter  is  noted  again  at 
this  time  because  each  time  the  story  reappears  it  traps  the  unwary. 

A.  M.  G. 


The  Friends'  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia  has  come  into  posses- 
sion of  the  original  patent  to  Benjamin  Duffield  for  250  acres  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  from  Thomas  Penn,  8  mo.  9,  1733.  It  was  presented  t,o  the 
Society  by  William  T.  Elkinton  from  the  papers  of  his  father,  Joseph 
S.  Elkinton. 

QUAKER   NECROLOGY. 

(It  seems  suitable  to  establish  this  department  in  the  Bulletin  as  an 
index  to  biographical  material  on  the  lives  of  prominent  Friends.  While 
emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  particular  field  of  the  Bulletin,  American 
Quakerism,  yet  the  biography  of  notable  Friends  abroad  will  not  be 
passed  over.) 

Allen,  Samuel  Leeds,  1841-1918.  A  successful  business  man  promi- 
nent in  the  religious,  philanthropic,  and  educational  work  of  Friends. 
Member  of  Board  of  Managers  of  Haverford  College,  and  of  the  West- 
town  School  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  See  Samuel 
L,  Allen,  Intimate  Recollections,  Letters,  compiled  by  Elizabeth  R.  Allen, 
Philadelphia,  1920. 

Bispham,  David,  1857-1921.  Considering  the  Friendly  testimony  against 
music  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  took  the  Society  two  centuries  tp  pro- 
duce a  David  Bispham.  He  was  famous  as  opera,  oratorio  and  concert 
singer,  lecturer,  and  teacher  of  song.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and 
died  in  New  York  City.  He  graduated  at  Haverford  College  in  1876, 
and  was  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1914,  in  recognition 
of  his  art.  See  his  autobiography,  A  Quaker  Singer's  Recollections, 
Macmillan,  1920.  Biographical  sketch,  with  portrait,  in  Haverford  News, 
10  mo.  4,  1921,  p.  1.  Appreciative  notice  in  The  Nation,  N.  Y.,  113 
(10  mo.  19,  1921)  :  437.     Many  notices  in  daily  press. 

Blackledge,  Philander.  Died  9  mo.  3,  1921,  at  Seneca,  Missouri,  in 
his  seventy-eighth  year.  Notice  in  American  Friend,  10  mo.  13,  1921, 
p.  835.  He  and  his  wife  Caroline  were  formerly  missionaries  among  the 
Indians  of  Oklahoma. 

Butler,  Esther  H.  Died  at  Keuling,  near  Nanking,  China,  8  mo.  8, 
1921,  in  her  seventieth  year.  For  thirty-four  years  a  Friends'  missionary 
in  China.  Notice  in  American  Friend,  9  mo.  22,  1921,  p.  776.  A  longer 
notice  is  in  the  Friends'  Missionary  Advocate,  10  mo.,  1921,  pp.  310-31 1. 

Doan,  Marcia  S.  The  sudden  death,  7  mo.  24,  1921,  of  Marcia  S.  Doan, 
Editor  of  The  Quaker,  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
to  the  cause  of  Quaker  periodical  literature.     She  met  her  death  in  an 
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automobile  accident  while  on  her  way  to  the  Young  Friends'  Conference, 
at  Earlham  College.  A  sketch  of  her  life  is  contained  in  The  Quaker, 
7  mo.  22,  1921,  pp.  73-74. 

Fry,  Rt.  Hon.  Lewis.  He  died  at  Bristol,  England,  9  mo.  10,  1921, 
in  his  ninetieth  year.  He  was  active  in  business,  educational,  and  po- 
litical life, — for  many  years  a  member  of  Parliament  and  a  Privy 
Councillor.    Notice  in  The  Friend  (London),  9  mo.  16,  1921,  pp.  600-601. 

Gum  mere,  Francis  Barton.  Born  3  mo.  6,  1855,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
d.  5  mo.  30,  1919,  Haverford,  Pa.  Scholar,  teacher,  author.  Best  bio- 
graphical account  in  Modem  Philology,  27  (September,  1919)  :  57-62. 
Also  Nation,  N.  Y.,  109  (July  26,  1919)  :  109-111;  The  Friend,  Philadel- 
phia, 6  mo.  12,  1919,  p.  626,  and  6  mo.  26,  1919,  p.  657;  Haverford  News, 
6  mo.  13,  1919,  with  portrait;  also  daily  press  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, 5  mo.  31,  1919,  and  following  days. 

Hodgkin,  Thomas  Edward.  Died  9  mo.  10,  1921,  in  his  forty-ninth 
year.  Eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin.  Biograph- 
ical notices  in  The  Friend  (London),  9  mo.  23,  and  10  mo.  7,  1921,  the 
latter  with  portrait. 

Sharpless,  Isaac,  1848-1920.  For  biography  and  list  of  writings  see 
the  Bulletin  of  Friends'  Historical  Society,  9  (1920)  :  90  ff. 

Thomas,  Allen  C,  1846-1920.  For  biography  and  list  of  writings  see 
Bulletin  of  Friends'  Historical  Society,  10  (1921)  :  42  ff. 

Wells,  William  Frederic.  A  sketch  of  his  life,  with  portrait,  is  in 
The  Friend  (London),  9  mo.  9,  1921.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Six 
Weeks  Meeting  for  over  fifty  years,  and  its  Clerk  for  forty-eight  years; 
Clerk  of  Devonshire  House  Monthly  Meeting  since  1874;  Chief  Door- 
keeper of  London  Yearly  Meeting  for  just  over  one  fifth  of  the  time 
since  it  first  met  in  1668.  He  died,  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  8  mo.  23, 
1921,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
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Notice  to  Members. 

The  Membership  Committee  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Historical  Society  to  the  fact  that  our  activities 
could  be  greatly  expanded  if  we  had  a  larger  membership. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  also  non-Friends 
are  eligible  for  membership  and  the  Committee  would  welcome 
nominations.  Kindly  forward  such  nominations  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Membership  Committee,  Francis  R.  Taylor,  918 
Stephen  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.     Life  membership,  $50.00. 
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BUCKINGHAM  MEETING  HOUSE. 

From  an  address  by  Henry  D.  Paxson,  at  the  Summer  Meeting 
of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  held  at  Buck- 
ingham, Pennsylvania,  Sixth  Month  tenth,  1922. 


{Henry  D.  Paxson,  in  his  address,  made  a  "pilgrimage"  back 
into  the  colonial  period  of  Buckingham  and  Bucks  County.  He 
pictured  the  early  settlements,  the  roads,  the  Indians,  and  other 
phases  of  frontier  life.  On  the  history  of  Buckingham,  and  of  the 
old  Meeting  House,  he  spoke  as  follows:) 

The  name  Buckingham  comes,  of  course,  from  old  England  and 
was  always  dear  to  the  founder.  It  was  first  given  to  what  is  now 
Bristol  Township  and  Bristol  Borough  and  was  then  known  as 
"  New  Buckingham."  Upon  the  formation  of  the  borough,  called 
Bristol,  the  second  chartered  borough  in  Pennsylvania,  the  name 
of  the  township  was  changed  to  conform  to  that  of  the  borough. 
This  left  Buckingham  unappropriated,  but  it  was  very  soon  taken 
over  by  the  settlers  in  this  section,  some  of  whom  came  from 
Buckinghamshire,  England. 

As  originally  constituted,  Buckingham  was  an  immense  town- 
ship, being  associated  with  Solebury  under  one  jurisdiction.  It 
extended  from  the  Delaware  on  the  east  to  about  the  Neshaminy 
on  the  west.  Its  north  line  was  near  the  Plumstead  Hills.  The 
south  line  ran  some  two  miles  north  of  Wrightstown  Meeting 
House.  Some  time  after  1700  Buckingham  and  Solebury  were 
separated.  Solebury  takes  in  all  of  that  part  of  the  township  east 
of  the  State  Road,  some  few  hundred  yards  east  of  the  Meeting 
House.  Still,  with  Solebury  taken  away,  Buckingham  remains  the 
largest  township  in  the  county  and  is  familiarly  known  as  the 
empire  township.  The  settlers  of  this  section  were  almost  entirely 
Friends  and  had  been  members  of  Falls  Meeting.  Previous  to  the 
building  of  a  meeting  house  they  held  their  meetings  at  private 
houses.     Dr.  James  Streater,  an  Englishman — 1  believe  he  never 
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came  to  this  country — obtained  from  Penn  in  England  a  grant  of 
500  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania  which  was  located  here.  Out 
of  this  tract  Streater  conveyed  to  Friends  of  Buckingham  10  acres 
on  which  to  build  a  Meeting  House  and  for  graveyard  purposes. 
At  that  time  this  valley  was  covered  with  primeval  forest,  with  the 
exception  of  these  ten  acres,  which,  tradition  has  it,  was  an  open- 
ing or  clearing  in  the  wilderness — an  Indian  field  where  the  abo- 
rigines had,  for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  whites,  prac- 
ticed their  rude  form  of  agriculture.  Here  on  a  grassy  slope  on 
the  western  side  of  the  present  graveyard,  and  about  100  feet  from 
the  western  wall,  Friends  built  their  first  Meeting  House.  It  was 
constructed  entirely  of  logs.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year  1705, 
and  not  being  finished  by  the  1st  Month,  1708,  they  were  called  to 
account  by  Falls  Meeting  for  the  delay.  The  communication  re- 
ferred to  a  number  of  omissions  and  concluded  with  an  admonition 
"  to  get  done  with  speed." 

About  this  time  Friends  petitioned  to  have  window-glass  put  in, 
and  not  until  William  Biles  and  Joseph  Kirkbride,  two  of  the  more 
opulent  members  of  the  Meeting,  I  assume,  volunteered  to  pay  the 
expense  was  this  luxury  allowed.  This  Meeting  House  served  its 
purpose  until  1720,  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  here,  when  it  was  enlarged  by  a  frame  addition.  General 
Davis  calls  this  a  new  Meeting  House,  but  I  think  he  is  in  error, 
as  the  Minutes  plainly  state  it  was  an  enlargement.  If  General 
Davis  is  right,  there  will  have  been  four  Meeting  Houses  here.  I 
think  there  were  only  three,  and  that  is  enough  for  a  good  story. 

The  second  Meeting  House  of  stone  was  built  in  1731,  a  little 
farther  up  the  graveyard  and  some  30  feet  back  from  the  southern 
wall.  Joseph  C.  Watson,  clerk  of  this  Meeting,  will  show  those 
interested  where  the  old  gateway  was  walled  up  when  this  Meet- 
ing House  was  abandoned.  This  Meeting  House  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  8th  day  of  the  4th  month,  1768,  while  the 
Meeting  was  in  session.  A  passerby  on  Old  York  Road,  observing 
smoke  and  flames  ascending  from  the  roof,  ran  up  to  the  Meeting 
House  and,  opening  the  door,  disturbed  the  solemnity  of  their 
meditations  by  crying  out  in  a  loud  voice — "  Fire !  Fire !  Friends, 
your  house  is  on  fire !  " 
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The  third  Meeting  House,  this  present  structure,  was  built  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1768.  It  is  40  feet  wide  and  70  feet  long, 
two  stories  high,  of  grit  stone  from  this  neighborhood,  narrow- 
pointed  with  mortar  made  from  wood-burnt  lime.  Around  the 
eaves  and  across  each  end  there  runs  a  deep  concave  plastered 
cornice,  which  adds  much  to  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  build- 
ing. In  the  interior  you  will  notice  a  balcony,  which  forms  a  sort 
of  second  story.  It  is  divided  in  the  middle  with  a  partition  made 
up  of  a  curious  arrangement  of  doors,  shutters,  and  panels,  which 
open  or  shut  or  slide  or  revolve.  You  will  notice  those  large  panels 
in  the  second  story  which  are  carefully  poised  on  cross-timbers  so 
arranged  as  to  be  opened  and  closed  by  the  pulling  of  a  rope.  The 
interior  woodwork  is  of  white  cedar,  which  has  never  been  de- 
spoiled by  the  painter's  brush.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  debate 
where  this  material  came  from.  It  is  believed  that  white  cedar 
was  not  native  of  this  section.  The  late  Thaddeus  S.  Kenderdine. 
of  Newtown,  himself  an  historian  and  lumberman,  told  me  that 
rafting  on  the  Delaware  did  not  start  until  years  after  the  erection 
of  the  Meeting  House,  which  would  preclude  the  material  coming 
down  the  river  by  rafts.  His  belief  was  that  the  material  was 
hauled  all  the  way  from  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey.  The 
benches  are  of  poplar,  a  softer  wood,  which  has  yielded  to  the 
boy's  jack-knife.  Many  of  them  contain  the  hieroglyphics  of  past 
generations.  In  my  boyhood  days  the  Meeting  House  was  heated 
by  two  mammoth  cast-iron  wood  stoves.  They  were  about  6  feet 
long,  4  feet  high,  and  2  feet  wide,  with  a  door  in  one  end,  which 
would  take  in  a  cord-wood  stick.  They  rested  on  brick  founda- 
tions. I  believe  they  were  cast  at  the  Durham  Iron  Works.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  years  ago  they  were  discarded  and  replaced 
by  these  modern  Spear  stoves. 

The  total  cost  of  this  building  was  £736,  14s.,  and  ij^d.,  Penn- 
sylvania currency,  or  about  $1,900.  With  the  exception  of  a  new 
portico  on  the  east  end,  the  repointing  of  the  east  end,  and  a  new 
roof,  this  building  stands  today  just  as  it  was  built  154  years 
this  summer,  a  monument  to  the  careful  building  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 
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The  master  builder  of  this  Meeting  House  was  Matthias  Hutch- 
inson. He  was  a  member  of  this  Meeting  and  held  many  impor- 
tant positions  of  trust.  For  two  terms  he  was  an  Associate  Judge 
of  the  Bucks  County  Court.  Judge  Hutchinson  was  a  man  of 
many  parts  and,  if  need  be,  could  turn  his  hand  to  diplomacy,  as 
this  little  incident  I  will  relate  would  indicate :  When  the  Meeting 
House  was  about  completed,  Judge  Hutchinson  asked  the  commit- 
tee for  permission  to  place  on  a  stone  in  the  building  the  letters 
"  M.  H.,"  the  initials  of  his  name.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  that  had  long  prevailed  in  this  county.  When  stone 
buildings  were  completed,  it  was  usual  to  place  on  a  stone  in  the 
gable  end  the  name  of  the  owner  and  the  date  of  building.  In 
addition  to  this,  workmen  very  often  chiseled  upon  separate  stones 
the  initials  of  their  names.  Many  houses,  barns,  and  other  build- 
ings throughout  this  county  are  so  marked.  The  committee  took 
the  matter  under  advisement  and  finally  concluded  that  friend 
Hutchinson's  request  savored  too  much  of  the  monumental  and  it 
was  denied.  Hutchinson  let  the  matter  rest  awhile  and  again  came 
back  to  them  and  stated  that  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
stone  in  the  gable  of  the  building  with  1768  on  it  to  show  when  the 
building  was  built,  and,  inasmuch  as  there  had  been  some  talk  of 
building  a  schoolhouse  later  on,  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  well 
to  put  the  letters  "  M.  H.,"  to  stand  for  Meeting  House,  to  contra- 
distinguish it  from  the  schoolhouse.  Friends,  not  seeing  the  point, 
gave  consent.  The  stone  remained  there  a  long  time,  until  finally, 
one  day,  I  assume,  Judge  Hutchinson  chuckled  too  loud,  and 
Friends  made  the  discovery  that  M.  H.  not  only  stood  for  Meeting 
House,  but  also  for  Matthias  Hutchinson,  and  the  stone  came 
down  and  was  replaced  by  the  present  stone,  bearing  simply  the 
date,  1768. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  this  Meeting  House  for  a  con- 
siderable time  held  an  important  place  as  a  hospital,  used  perhaps 
more  than  others  from  its  convenient  location  on  an  important 
highway  upon  which  troops  were  continually  marching  back  and 
forth.  When  not  too  crowded  with  patients,  it  was  also  used  for 
meeting  purposes ;  the  soldiers  putting  one  end  in  order  and  many 
of  them  attending  the  Meeting.     One  Meeting,  however,  was  not 
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held  here.  The  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  1st  day  of  the  12th 
Month,  1777,  was  held  in  Thomas  Ellicott's  blacksmith  shop, 
owing,  as  the  records  state,  to  the  fact  that  the  Meeting  House  was 
given  over  entirely  to  the  soldiers  for  hospital  purposes,  while 
down  on  the  meadow  bank,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  also  the  Meeting 
House  property,  tents  were  erected  for  small-pox  cases.  Many 
soldiers  died  here  and  were  buried  in  a  plot  by  themselves  on  the 
bank  along  York  Road,  just  beyond  the  little  stone  horse  stable 
and  some  seventy  feet  from  the  Meeting  House  door. 

In  1856  the  Turnpike  Company  regraded  Buckingham  hill  and 
in  doing  so  exposed  the  bones  of  several  of  the  soldiers.  These 
were  carefully  collected  and  reinterred  in  a  safer  location  back 
from  the  roadside. 

In  this  very  Meeting  House,  all  about  where  you  sit  today,  many 
a  poor  soldier  breathed  his  last  and  was  laid  to  rest,  in  an  un- 
marked grave,  without  the  walls  of  the  graveyard,  his  only  monu- 
ment those  primeval  oaks  that  have  stood  watch  and  warder  over 
him  all  these  years.  Today,  in  your  pilgrimage  to  Buckingham, 
you  are  honoring  the  memory  of  these  brave  men  who  at  that  early 
day  gave  their  lives  to  uphold  what  they  believed  to  be  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  liberty — gave  their  lives,  as  we  would  say  today, 
for  an  ideal,  the  giving  of  which  always  ennobles  a  nation. 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  1921. 

On  the  evening  of  Eleventh  Month  28th,  1921,  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia  was 
held  in  the  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House. 

The  President,  Lucy  B.  Roberts,  gave  a  brief  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Society  for  the  year.  Of  especial  importance  was 
the  announcement  that  desk  room  had  been  granted  at  the  Friends' 
Library,  142  North  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  which  will 
hereafter  be  the  address  of  the  Society. 

Officers  were  elected  as  stated  on  page  56,  above. 

After  the  business  had  been  transacted,  various  members  of  the 
Society  exhibited  manuscripts  and  other  articles  of  historic  inter- 
est, explaining  briefly  in  each  case  the  origin  or  significance  of  the 
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object  shown.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  exhibitors  and  the 
things  exhibited : 

Biddle,  James. — Marriage  certificate  of  John  Biddle  (1707-1789)  and 
Sarah  Owen,  dated  Philadelphia,  First  Month  3rd,  1763,. 

Brinton,  Walter. — A  surveyor's  compass  with  the  following  inscription : 
"  Made  by  Benjamin  Rittenhouse  for  Enos  Thomas." 

Cadbury,  Richard  T. — Bible  of  Richard  Tapper,  probably  with  him  in 
Southgate  Prison,  Exeter,  in  1683 ;  14  volumes  of  diary  letters  written  by 
Ann  Warder,  Philadelphia,  1 786-1 788,  describing  social  life  of  the  younger 
married  Friends  of  that  day ;  an  old  box  for  holding  church-warden  smok- 
ing pipes. 

Eastbum,  Samuel  C. — Old  manuscripts,  including:  25  sheepskin  inden- 
ture deeds  for  lands  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  1682-1688;  receipts  by  Thomas 
Penn  for  commuted  quit-rents,  1729-1731 ;  store  account  books  of  Joseph 
Richardson,  1731-1735.    Also  old  books. 

Emlen,  James. — A  large  glass  tumbler,  about  ten  inches  high,  bearing  on 
the  side  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  words, 
"  Virtue,  Liberty  and  Independence " ;  also,  "  New  Bremen  Glass  Manu- 
factory, 1791."  The  piece  once  belonged  to  Anne  Guest,  an  ancestress  of 
the  present  owner. 

Jenkins,  Margaret. — A  sampler,  worked  by  Elizabeth  Guest,  showing  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful'  embroidery  stitches. 

Myers,  Albert  Cook. — Bronze  handle  of  a  knife.  See  frontispiece  and 
article,  pp.  29-31,  in  the  Bulletin,  Spring  Number,  1922. 

Paxson,  Henry  D.—A  tomahawk  presented  to  James  Logan  by  an  In- 
dian chief  as  a  token  of  friendship. 

Rhoads,  Samuel  N. — Choice  items  from  his  bookshop,  including  Francis 
Bugg's  "  A  Bomb  Thrown  Amongst  the  Quakers  in  Norwich." 

Saunders,  Jennie  C. — Letter  book  of  Joseph  Saunders  (1712-1792)  cover- 
ing the  years  1766-1775  with  valuable  references  to  the  Stamp  Act,  the 
Townshend  duties,  and  the  non-importation  agreements. 

Scattergood,  Anne  Theodora. — Journal  written  by  Mary  Wheeler  in  1806 
describing  a  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  by  sailing-packet  and 
carriage. 

Turner,  Joseph  Brown. — A  power  of  attorney  granted  in  171 1  by  William 
Penn  and  others  to  Edward  Shippen  and  others,  authorizing  the  sal'e  of 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  also  the  town  of  Newcastle  and  lands  south- 
ward along  the  Delaware  River.  The  document  is  of  sheepskin  and  the 
names  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  are  singularly  well  preserved,  al- 
though happily  the  conveyance  was  never  completed. 

Vaux,  George,  Jr. — A  cane,  with  carved  ivory  top,  that  belonged  for- 
merly to  Daniel  Smith  (1665-1742),  of  Burlington,  N.  J.— Also  a  cane  of 
John  Head,  Jr.  (1723-1792). 
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THE  SUMMER  MEETING,  1922. 

The  Annual  Summer  Meeting  and  Excursion  of  the  Friends' 
Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia  occurred  at  Buckingham,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  Seventh  day,  Sixth  Month  tenth,  at 
half  after  three  o'clock. 

About  two  hundred  people,  arriving  by  automobiles,  and  by 
train  to  Bycot  station,  assembled  in  the  quaint  old  meeting  house. 

The  beautiful,  well-preserved  stone  building  in  its  setting  of 
grand  old  trees,  with  the  peaceful  burying  ground  in  the  rear, 
sheltered  by  the  surrounding  hills,  made  an  ideal  gathering  place. 

Lucy  B.  Roberts,  President  of  the  Society,  in  her  opening  re- 
marks referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Society  now  has  an  office  in 
the  Friends'  Library,  142  North  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
A  sign  on  the  door  locates  it  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Society. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Caroline  W.  Smedley  was 
invited  to  serve  in  that  capacity  for  the  day. 

Henry  D.  Paxson  addressed  the  Society  on  "  Buckingham  in 
Revolutionary  Times."     (See  p.  57,  above.) 

The  second  paper  on  the  program  was  read  by  B.  F.  Fackenthal, 
Jr.,  on  "  Durham  Iron  Furnaces."  The  well-known  Durham  Iron 
Works  are  as  old  as  the  Buckingham  Meeting.  Durham  is  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  section  of  Bucks  County  on  the  Delaware 
River.  Its  white  settlers  arrived  perhaps  as  early  as  1682.  The 
greater  part  of  the  land  was  granted  by  William  Penn  to  his 
Secretary,  James  Logan,  who  deeded  it  to  the  Durham  Iron  Works. 

The  date  stone  of  the  original  blast  furnace  is  marked  1727. 
The  discovery  of  iron  ore  in  the  hills  led  to  its  establishment.  As 
James  Logan  owned  one  quarter  of  the  business  at  that  time,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  fire  backs  at  his  mansion,  "  Stenton,"  were 
made  at  Durham.  Pig  iron,  cast  iron,  stove  plates,  and  shock 
shells  were  also  made  there.  The  last  blast  of  the  old  furnace  was 
in  1789,  after  which  it  was  used  as  a  grist  mill.  In  1830  the 
furnaces  were  opened  again,  and  modernized  in  1S76.  The  plant 
was  dismantled  in  1912. 

One  modern  furnace  in  one  month  produces  more  iron  than  did 
the  Durham  furnace  of  1727  in  sixty-two  years.     It  is  likely  that 
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the  day  will  come  when  the  mines,  only  one  half  a  mile  from  the 
Delaware  River,  will  be  reopened.  (See  note  at  end  of  this 
article.) 

Amelia  M.  Gummere  gave  an  encouraging  report  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Rancocas  edition  of  John  Woolman's  Journal,  which 
has  for  some  time  been  in  preparation.     (See  article  below.) 

After  an  invitation  for  new  members  to  join  the  Society,  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  the  beautiful  ancestral  home  of  Henry  D. 
Paxson.  By  his  courteous  invitation,  a  picnic  supper  was  enjoyed 
on  the  spacious  lawn,  the  charming  garden  was  visited  and  ad- 
mired, as  was  his  rare  collection  of  antiques  and  historical  relics. 

The  Society  would  use  this  opportunity  to  minute  its  appreci- 
ation and  to  express  its  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paxson  for  their 
hospitality,  and  also  to  thank  all  others  who  aided  in  the  success 
of  the  afternoon. 

Caroline  W.  Smedley, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 

Bibliographical  Note:  The  paper  read  by  B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  was 
printed  in  The  Daily  Intelligencer,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  June  21,  1922,  p.  4. 
See  also  articles  by  the  same  author  in  Proceedings  of  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Society,  23:  7-22;  Bucks  County  Historical  Society  Papers,  4:  55-61. 
See  also  chapter  by  Amelia  M.  Gummere  on  the  Durham  Furnace,  in  Forges 
and  Furnaces  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  (1914),  pp.  43-57.  Also 
Henry  C.  Mercer,  The  Bible  in  Iron  ( 1914)  :  refers  to  stove  plates  made  at 
Durham,— 177  pages,  244  illustrations. 


RANCOCAS   EDITION   OF   THE   JOURNAL  OF   JOHN 

WOOLMAN. 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  interested  to  know  that  this 
notable  addition  to  Quaker  historical  literature  is  in  prospect  for 
the  near  future. 

This  new  edition  of  the  Journal  of  John  Woolman  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  and  will  be  brought  out  by  The  Macmillan 
Company  in  the  autumn.  Important  material  which  has  been  dis- 
covered regarding  the  life  and  work  of  Woolman  justifies  the 
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length  of  time  —  nearly  ten  years  —  which  the  devoted  editor, 
Amelia  Mott  Gummere,  has  given  to  its  preparation. 

The  manuscript  of  the  Journal  will  be  reproduced  as  it  stands 
and  will  contain  material  never  before  printed,  as,  for  instance, 
four  dreams,  the  only  case  in  which  John  Woolman  ever  went  to 
law,  and  a  paragraph  on  inoculation,  together  with  a  little  Essay  on 
Trade.  Manuscripts  still  at  Almery  Garth,  York,  where  he  died, 
have  furnished  new  material,  and  court  records  and  surveys  show 
him  as  a  busy  surveyor  and  conveyancer.  The  old  myths  of  Wool- 
man's  illiteracy  and  poverty  are  thoroughly  dissipated,  and  he  is 
shown  to  be  an  intelligent  and  efficient  citizen,  with  a  much  broader 
outlook  on  life  than  ignorance  can  justify.  Not  the  least  interest- 
ing feature  is  the  reproduction  of  a  memory  drawing  of  the 
Journalist  by  a  contemporary.  An  extended  biographical  intro- 
duction sets  forth  the  outstanding  facts  of  a  very  interesting  life, 
and  biographical  notes  of  the  persons  mentioned,  together  with  a 
very  full  bibliography,  give  the  student  of  Woolman  the  material 
for  a  social  study  of  the  first  importance. 

This  volume  should  grace  many  a  Christmas  reading  table  and 
the  shelves  of  all  good  libraries. 

CCL. 

The  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Bal- 
timore Yearly  Meeting,  May  4th  to  7th,  Inclusive,  1922. 

The  Quakers  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  America,  but  many  oi 
the  good  people  of  these  middle  states  think  of  William  Penn  as  the  pio- 
neer. Our  histories  teach  us  that  New  England  is  the  home  of  freedom 
and  religious  liberty,  and  that  the  Puritans  came  to  escape  from  religious 
persecution.  But  New  England  was  also  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  the  Quakers  were  officially  put  to  death  by  the  Commonwealth  for 
religious  non-conformity.  If  Mrs.  Hemans  was  justified  in  singing  of 
those  who  found  "  Freedom  to  worship  God,"  it  was  a  freedom  which  they 
denied  to  everybody  else. 

Sandwich  Yearly  Meeting,  Massachusetts,  where  the  Quakers  met  in 
the  secret  of  Christopher's  Hollow,  still  pointed  out  to  the  tourist,  is  the 
oldest  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  United  States,  dating  from  1666.  Its  record 
is  one  of  enterprise  and  courage;  of  spiritual  exaltation  and  enthusiasm; 
of  persecution,  torture  and  even  of  death. 

But  the  Quakers  who  came  to  Maryland — and  some  of  them  wore  settled 
on  Kent  Island,  Queen  Anne  County,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  as  early  is  105S 
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— are  the  only  ones  in  this  country  who  can  claim  that  their  own  meeting 
was  established  by  George  Fox,  their  founder,  in  person.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized also  that  Maryland  was  the  colony  to  which  they  had  been  wel- 
comed by  its  Roman  Catholic  Governor,  and  the  spirit  of  toleration  was 
reciprocated  in  the  charter  of  William  Penn  when  he  founded  his  Quaker 
colony.  Ten  years  before  William  Penn  came  to  the  Delaware,  a  "  Gen- 
eral Meeting"  of  Friends  or  Quakers  was  held  in  April,  1672,  at  West 
River,  on  the  Patapsco,  the  spot  where,  on  May  7th  last,  some  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Friends  and  their  visitors  from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  from  England,  met  to  observe  the  250th  anniversary  of  that  event. 

George  Fox's  friend  and  fellow  preacher,  John  Burnyeat,  had  preceded 
him  and  announced  his  arrival  in  America.  This  great  "  General  Meet- 
ing "  is  described  by  Fox  in  his  Journal  as  "  a  very  large  meeting,  and 
held  four  days,  to  which,  besides  Friends,  came  many  other  people,  divers 
of  whom  were  of  considerable  quality  in  the  world's  account."  Afterward 
they  had  a  meeting  for  church  discipline,  the  first  in  Maryland  for  that 
purpose. 

George  Fox  came  up  the  Delaware  after  this,  and  visited  all  the  meet- 
ings as  far  as  New  England,  remaining  a  year.  He  passed  through  the 
Jerseys  both  going  and  returning,  and  describes  swimming  his  horse  over 
the  river  from  Burlington  to  Bristol.  He  went  directly  south,  and  was 
at  West  River  again  on  the  "  17  of  3d.  month  (May)  "  1673.  He  sailed  on 
the  twenty-first  for  England,  so  that  this  meeting  of  West  River  was  the 
first  and  last  visited  by  the  founder  of  Quakerism,  when  in  this  country. 
The  meeting  thus  started  has  met  continuously  every  year  since,  although 
its  home  has  been  alternately  at  West  River  and  Thirdhaven.  It  met  at 
the  latter  place  only  for  a  time,  and  at  "  Baltimore  Town  "  in  1785.  Since 
then,  with  a  few  alternate  years  at  the  old  site,  it  has  met  continuously  in 
Baltimore. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary,  to  which  nearly  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  sent  several  delegates,  both  branches  of  Friends  forgot  that  there 
had  ever  been  differences  of  opinion,  and  another  four  days  of  edifying 
companionship  revived  the  charge  of  the  founder,  "  Friends,  mind  the  light." 
On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  a  large  gathering  at  the  Park  Street  meeting 
house  was  welcomed  by  Dr.  O.  Edward  Janney,  and  greetings  from  other 
denominations  were  extended.  Father  Smith,  special  delegate  from  Arch- 
bishop Curley,  again  welcomed  the  twentieth  century  Quakers  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  The  letter  from  the  Archbishop,  who  was  in  Flor- 
ida, was  most  impressive.  Dr.  Hugh  Birckhead,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy  in  America,  gave  us  a  fine  address,  in  which  he  announced 
himself  a  descendant  of  Christopher  Birckhead  who  settled  on  the  Choptank 
River,  and  was  referred  to  as  one  of  the  persecuted  Quakers  by  the  his- 
torian,   Besse.    His    address    was    both    sympathetic    and    inspiring.    Dr. 
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Birckhead  was  followed  by  Dr.  L.  W.  McCreary,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Baltimore  Federation  of  Churches,  who  spoke  for  twenty-one  denomi- 
nations. He  emphasized  truth  as  the  keynote  of  Fox's  teaching,  as  it 
should  be  of  ours  today,  and  said  that  in  a  crisis  the  Quakers  were  never 
found  wanting. 

The  chief  address  of  the  evening  was  the  scholarly  paper  of  Elizabeth 
B.  Emmott  on  the  "  Founding  of  Quakerism."  Her  presence  was  as  rep- 
resentative of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  and  her  setting  forth  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  Quakerism  in  England  held  her  audience  in  closest  attention 
to  the  end.    We  hope  to  see  the  paper  published. 

Next  day,  motors  were  at  the  service  of  those  who  wished  to  see  the 
beautiful  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  at  11.15  a.m.  exercises  in  the  Park 
School  were  followed  by  an  able  address  to  the  pupils,  who  were  given  the 
opportunity  because  of  its  historical  importance.  Dr.  Elbert  Russell  made 
a  brief  review  of  the  rise  of  Quakerism,  which  was  full'  of  interest  to  all 
his  hearers.  An  elegant  luncheon  followed  at  the  new  Homewood  meeting 
house,  which  was  recently  completed  and  is  such  a  wonderful  example  of 
perfect  symmetry,  simplicity  and  beauty  that  it  merits  a  paper  by  itself. 
A  large  meeting  was  held  there  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  the  various  dele- 
gates responded  to  the  call  by  Yearly  Meetings,  from  London  to  Van- 
couver. Frederick  J.  Libby,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  closed  the  exercises 
with  an  address  on  "  Our  Duty  to  the  People." 

A  "  Pageant  of  Quakerism,"  given  in  the  new  hall  of  the  Maryland  Cas- 
ualty Company,  presented  to  an  audience  of  over  twelve  hundred  a  series 
of  a  dozen  motion  tableaux  depicting  outstanding  events  in  the  history  of 
the  sect  from  the  days  of  Fox.  The  setting  and  the  artistic  presentation 
were  admirably  done,  with  a  smoothness  that  showed  the  practice  and  work 
involved,  especially  to  those  familiar  with  such  an  undertaking.  The  half 
hour  preceding  the  performance  was  filled  with  what  many  had  looked 
forward  to  as  a  great  privilege,  when  Eugene  W.  Wyatt,  the  eminent  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster,  gave  a  recital'  on  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  xh'\< 
country. 

Next  day,  the  Sixth,  was  filled  with  an  all-day  excursion  by  boat  to  the 
site  of  the  old  meeting  at  West  River,  and  although  skies  were  ominous, 
the  rain  did  not  materially  interfere  with  the  trip  and  the  return  was 
made  with  a  brilliant  sunset  to  greet  us.  An  oak  tree  was  planted  in  the 
old  graveyard  which  is  all  that  is  left  on  the  spot,  except  the  giant  oaks 
which  may  have  overshadowed  the  little  group  when  George  Fox  preached 
to  them.  In  the  small  hall  of  the  village,  half  way  between  the  landing  an  1 
the  graveyard,  all  who  could  squeeze  within  heard  addresses  by  Lucy 
Meacham  Thurston,  on  "  Quakerism  in  Maryland,"  and  by  Dr.  Elbert  Rus- 
sell on  "The  Influence  of  Friends  on  Colonial  Life." 

The  closing  exercises  on  the  7th,  which  was  the  First  of  the  week,  in- 
cluded special  visits  to  the  Bible  Schools,  Meetings  at  n  a.m.  in  the  meet- 
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ing  houses,  and  addresses  at  3  p.m.  on  William  Penn,  by  Governor  Sproul, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  3.45  by  Dr.  Jesse  H.  Holmes,  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, on  "  The  New  Social  Order."  At  8  p.m.  in  the  Homewood  house  Dr. 
Rufus  M.  Jones  addressed  a  large  meeting  on  "  The  Message  of  Christ  to 
the  World  Today." 

The  visitors  came  away  with  vivid  impressions  of  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  the  warmth  and  extent  of  the  abounding  hospitality  shown  them 
throughout  the  entire  period,  and  most  of  all,  the  vast  possibilities,  in  the 
light  of  the  past,  which  open  out  in  the  future  before  the  really  devout  and 
dedicated  "  Children  of  the  Light." 

Amelia  Mott  Gum  mere. 

A  GEORGE  FOX  MANUSCRIPT. 

By  the  kindness  of  Anna  S.  D.  Hall,  of  Frankford,  Pa.,  an  interesting 
and  valuable  manuscript  written  by  George  Fox  has  been  placed  in  the 
library  of  Haverford  College. 

It  is  subscribed,  "  gff.  his  paper  to  the  king  1660."  It  is  a  scriptural  de- 
fense of  Friends  for  refusing  to  take  oaths,  and  a  denial  of  "  all  plotes, 
murderes  &  tumoltus  meetings  against  the  king  or  any  of  his  subjects." 

Norman  Penney  connects  the  paper  with  the  Fifth  Monarchy  outburst 
and  the  fact  that  the  government  classed  Friends  with  that  movement. 
See  Journal  of  George  Fox  (Camb.  ed.)  1 :  388  and  note  1. 

Anna  S.  D.  Hall  received  the  manuscript  in  the  papers  of  her  grand- 
father, Thomas  Scattergood  (1802-1883).  There  is  a  facsimile  of  the 
manuscript  (which  omits  a  few  unimportant,  inter-lined  words)  subscribed, 
"  S.  L.  Smedley,  Philada.  1868."  A  copy  of  this  facsimile  is  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

R.  W.  K. 

THE  CRIMINAL  CODES  AND  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  COLONIAL  PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  Professor  Harry  E.  Barnes 

Clark   University,   Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

II.  The  Penal  Institutions. 
1.  The  Origins  of  the  Colonial  Penal  Institutions. 
In  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  development  of  the  criminal  codes  in  the 
colonial  period,  the  evolution  of  penal  institutions  in  provincial  Pennsyl- 
vania passed  through  three  main  stages  of  evolution.  The  typical  deten- 
tion jail  of  contemporary  England  was  provided  for  in  the  Duke's  laws  of 
1676.    This  institution  was  replaced  by  the  Quaker  workhouse,  or  house  of 
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correction,  in  1682,  and  the  workhouse  remained  for  about  thirty  years  the 
basis  of  the  system  of  penal  institutions.  After  1718,  however,  when  the 
criminal'  code  was  altered  so  as  to  substitute  corporal  punishment  for  im- 
prisonment in  most  instances,  the  jail  reappeared  and  became  the  conven- 
tional penal  institution  of  the  province  until  the  close  of  the  colonial  era. 
Even  the  few  workhouses  which  remained  or  were  constructed  later  were 
not  penal  institutions,  but  a  part  of  the  system  of  social  relief  designed  for 
the  repression  of  vagrants,  paupers  and  unruly  servants.  But  the  theory 
and  practice  of  imprisonment  and  the  workhouse  were  not  lost  and  both 
were  speedily  revived  after  the  Revolution. 

The  first  legislation  relative  to  penal  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  occurs 
in  the  laws  of  the  Duke  of  York,  promulgated  on  September  25,  1676. 
Here  it  was  decreed  that, 

Every  town  shall  at  their  charge  provide  a  pair  of  stocks  for  offenders,  and  a  pound 
for  the  impounding  of  cattle;  and  prisons  and  pillories  are  likewise  to  be  provided  in 
these  towns  where  the  several  courts  of  sessions  are  to  be  holden.1 

There  was  thus  introduced  into  the  province  the  conventional  English 
detention  jail  of  the  period.  It  was  simply  an  institution  for  the  "safe- 
keeping" of  accused  persons  during  the  interval  between  meetings  of  the 
court.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  code 
of  1676  were  almost  exclusively  fines  or  corporal  punishment  and  there 
was  no  need  for  penal  institutions  adapted  to  the  permanent  imprisonment 
of  criminals.  If  the  provisions  of  the  above  clause  were  carried  out,  there 
must  have  been  three  of  these  detention  jails  or  prisons  in  Pennsylvania 
from  1676  to  1682,  as  court  was  held  at  New  Castle,  Whorekill,  and  Up- 
land.2 From  the  very  beginning  of  Penn's  administration  the  detention 
jail  was  supplanted,  in  law,  at  least,  by  the  workhouse  or  house  of  correc- 
tion as  the  basic  penal  institution.  Even  in  the  laws  which  Penn  and  his 
fellow  Quakers  had  "  agreed  upon  in  England "  in  May,  1682,  it  was  de- 
clared that  "all  prisons  shall'  be  workhouses  for  felons,  vagrants,  and 
loose  and  idle  persons;  wherof  one  shall  be  in  every  county"  and  that  "all 
prisons  shall  be  free,  as  to  fees,  food,  and  lodging."  3  It  should  be  noted 
that,  under  Penn's  application  and  interpretation,  the  workhouse  became  a 
true  penal  institution  no  longer  limited  to  the  treatment  of  the  destitute 
and  vagrant  classes. 

The  above  provisions  were  enacted  with  some  slight  changes  as  a  part 
of  the  "  Great  Law  "  of  December,  1682.    Here  it  was  stipulated  that, 

1  Charter  and  Laws,  p.  47. 

2  G.  E.  Howard,  Local  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  pp.  ^S  fo. 

8  Charter  and  Laws,  p.  100.  It  is  generally  asserted  that  Penn  derived  his  COW  lo- 
tions as  to  the  value  of  imprisonment  and  the  workhouse  system  from  his  early  travels 
in  Holland,  where  he  had  observed  the  use  of  the  workhouses  as  agencies  for  the 
repression  of  pauperism  and  for  the  employment  of  prisoners  detained  tor  trial. 
Richard  Vaux,  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  State  Penitentiary  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  p.   28. 
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All  prisons  shall  be  workhouses  for  felons,  thiefs,  vagrants,  and  loose,  abusive  and 
idle  persons,  whereof  one  shall  be  in  every  county. 

Gaolers  shall  not  oppress  their  prisoners,  and  all  prisons  shall  be  free  as  to  room, 
and  all  prisoners  shall  have  liberty  to  provide  themselves,  bedding,  food,  and  other 
necessaries,  during  their  imprisonment,  except  such  whose  punishment  by  law,  will 
not  admit  of  that  liberty.* 

The  detention  jail  was  not  eliminated  by  this  enactment,  to  be  sure,  as 
it  had  to  be  retained  for  holding  accused  persons  for  trial.5  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  law  of  November,  1681,  in  the  neighboring  Quaker 
colony  of  West  Jersey,  this  act  of  December  1682  in  Pennsylvania  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  instance  of  the  fusion  of  the  workhouse  and  the  prison 
and  the  consequent  creation  of  the  basis  of  the  modern  prison  system.6 
The  nearest  competitor  for  chronological  priority  was  Pope  Clement  XI, 
who,  in  1704,  established  a  combination  prison  and  workhouse  at  San 
Michele  in  Rome.7 

In  the  supplement  to  the  "  Great  Law,"  which  was  enacted  by  the  as- 
sembly in  March  1683,  there  was  a  more  specific  and  compulsory  clause  re- 
lating to  the  construction  of  workhouses.    It  was  provided, 

That  every  county  within  this  province  of  Pennsylvania  and  territories  thereunto 
belonging,  shall  before  the  last  day  of  the  tenth  month,  next  ensuing,  at  their  own 
cost  and  charge,  erect,  build  or  cause  to  be  built  in  the  most  convenient  place  in 
each  county,  respective,  a  sufficient  house,  at  least  twenty  foot  square,  for  restraint, 
correction,  labour,  and  punishment  of  all  such  persons  as  shall  be  thereunto  com- 
mitted by  law;  and  that  every  county  failing  herein  shall  forfeit  and  pay  forty  pounds, 
to  be  levied  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  county.8 

The  provisions  of  the  laws  of  1682  and  1683  with  respect  to  workhouses 
were  retained  without  change  in  the  laws  promulgated  by  Governor  Flet- 
cher in  June  1693. 9  They  were  also  confirmed  and  retained  without  alter- 
ation in  the  laws  of  November  27,  1700,10  and  January  12,  1706,11  with  the 
exception  that  in  1706  an  allowance  of  two  pence  per  day  was  made  for 
the  support  of  each  prisoner.  It  was  also  stipulated  in  1706  that  the  jails 
should  serve  as  workhouses  until'  the  latter  should  be  erected.  From  this 
provision  and  from  many  other  sources  of  evidence  it  must  be  concluded 
that  even  before  1718  there  had  come  about  a  differentiation  between  the 
workhouse  and  the  jail,  with  the  latter  the  more  common  institution  of  the 
two.  When  the  criminal  code  was  altered  by  the  act  of  May  31,  1718,  and 
fines  and  corporal  punishment  were  substituted  for  imprisonment  as  the 
typical  mode  of  punishment,  the  workhouse  tended  to  disappear,  and,  where 

4  Charter  and  Laws,  p.  121. 
B  Charter  and  Laws,  p.  120. 
0  New  Jersey  Prison  Inquiry  Commission,  II,  34,  351   note. 

7  Wines,   Punishment  and  Reformation,   pp.    12 1-2. 
0  Charter  and  Laws,  pp.  202,  208. 

8  Charter  and  Laws,  pp.   139-40. 

10  Statutes  at  Large,  II,  99-100. 

11  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  243. 
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it  was  retained,  became  an  institution  for  repressing  vagrants,  paupers  and 
incorrigible  servants  rather  than  a  true  penal  institution.  It  seems  that  it 
was  in  Philadelphia  alone  that  the  workhouse  was  retained  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  provincial  period  somewhat  according  to  the  original 
conception  of  Penn.  As  the  jail  or  county  prison  was  much  the  more  usual 
institution  and  the  real  basis  of  the  penal  system  of  provincial  Pennsyl- 
vania from  1718  to  1776,  attention  will  next  be  directed  to  the  mode  of  the 
legal  organization  of  the  county  jail  system. 

2.  The  Legal  Foundations  of  Colonial  Penal  Institutions. 
The  first  complete  organizing  law  creating  a  county  jail  in  Pennsylvania 
was  that  of  March  20,  1725,  which  decreed  that  a  courthouse  and  a  jail 
should  be  erected  in  Newtown  in  Bucks  county.  As  this  act  became  the 
mode!  for  all  subsequent  acts  authorizing  the  erection  of  county  jails,  it  is 
worthy  of  an  extended  analysis.     It  was  declared  that, 

It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Jeremiah  Langhorne,  William  Biles, 
Joseph  Kirkbride,  Thomas  Watson,  and  Abraham  Chapman  or  any  three  of  them  to 
purchase  and  take  assurance  to  them  and  their  heirs  a  piece  of  land  situated  in  some 
convenient  place  in  the  said  township  of  Newtown,  in  trust  and  for  the  use  of  the 
said  county,  and  thereon  to  erect  and  build  or  cause  to  be  built,  a  courthouse  and 
prison  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  public  service  of  the  said  county  and  for  the 
ease  and  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants. 

For  the  defraying  the  charge  of  purchasing  the  land,  building  and  erecting  the 
courthouse  and  prison  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  commis- 
sioners and  assessors  of  the  said  county  or  a  majority  of  them,  who  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  assess  and  levy  so  much  money  as  the  said  trustees  or  any  three  of  them 
shall  judge  necessary  for  purchasing  the  land  and  finishing  the  said  courthouse  and 
prison:  provided  always,  the  sum  of  money  so  raised  do  not  exceed  three  hundred 
pounds  current  money  of  the  province.12 

The  method  then  of  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  county  jail  consisted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  five  special  commissioners  or  trustees 
who  were  authorized  to  purchase  the  required  land  and  estimate  the  cost  of 
the  jail.  The  sum  thus  determined  was  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
part  of  the  county  rate,  namely  by  the  county  commissioners  and  assessors. 

The  eight  remaining  acts  passed  during  the  provincial  period  providing 
for  the  erection  of  new  county  jails  were  modelled  directly  after  this  act 
of  1725,  retaining  even  the  same  phraseology.  All  the  subsequent  jaii> 
erected  were  those  which  had  to  be  provided  for  newly  created  counties, 
and  the  act  authorizing  the  building  of  the  jail  was  uniformly  embodied  in 
the  general  act  creating  and  organizing  the  administration  of  the  new 
county.  The  following  acts,  passed  between  1725  and  1773,  provided  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  county  jail  in  the  newly  created  counties : — Lancaster 
county  by  the  act  of  May  10,  1729;  York  county  by  an  act  of  August  19. 

33  Statutes  at  Large,  IV,  9-10. 
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1749;  Cumberland  county  by  an  act  of  January  27,  1750;  Berks  county  by 
an  act  of  March  11,  1752;  Northampton  county  also  by  an  act  of  March 
11,  1752;  Bedford  county  by  an  act  of  March  9,  1771 ;  Northumberland 
county  by  an  act  of  March  21,  1772;  Westmoreland  county  by  an  act  of 
February  26,  1773.13  The  only  variations  in  any  of  these  acts  were  that 
in  the  case  of  Lancaster  county  only  four  trustees  were  provided  for,  and 
that  Northampton  county  was  allowed  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in- 
stead of  three  hundred  pounds  with  which  to  build  its  courthouse  and 
jail.14  Therefore,  nine  of  the  eleven  counties  of  provincial  Pennsylvania 
had  county  jails  distinct  from  the  workhouse  or  house  of  correction.  In 
Philadelphia  and  Chester  counties  it  appears  that  the  jail  and  the  work- 
house were  combined  in  a  single  plant.15 

After  the  act  of  January  12,  1706,  there  was  no  more  legislation  concern 
ing  workhouses  until  the  act  of  February  27,  1718,  was  passed.16  This  act 
bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the  subsequent  workhouse  acts  that  the 
law  of  March  20,  1725,  holds  to  the  later  jail  legislation.  There  was  a 
great  and  fundamental  difference,  however,  between  the  nature  of  the 
workhouse  described  in  the  act  of  1706  and  the  type  of  institution  contem- 
plated in  that  of  1718.  The  workhouse  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1718  was 
no  longer  the  Quaker  institution  for  the  imprisonment  of  criminals  at  hard 
labor,  but  was  the  typical  European  workhouse  for  the  repression  of  va- 
grants and  paupers.  It  was  enacted  that  the  workhouses  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection to  be  erected  should  be 

Used  and  employed  for  the  keeping,  correcting,  and  setting  to  work  of  all  rogues, 
vagabonds,  or  sturdy  beggars,  and  other  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  who  by  the 
laws  and  usage  of  Great  Britain,  or  by  the  laws  of  this  province,  are  to  be  kept, 
corrected  or  set  to  work,  in  such  houses  and  backsides.17 

While  the  Quaker  sentiment  and  traditions  were  strong  enough  to  retain 
in  Philadelphia,  and  to  some  extent  in  Chester  county,  something  of  the 
older  organization  and  function  of  the  workhouse  of  the  late  seventeenth 
century,  as  established  by  Penn,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  1718  the 
Quaker  system  of  penal  institutions  and  penal  administration  had  begun  to 
disintegrate,  much  as  their  criminal  jurisprudence  was  shattered  by  the 
code  of  March  31st  of  the  same  year.  The  year  1718,  then,  may  be  taken 
as  the  most  convenient  date  for  marking  the  submergence  of  Quaker  juris- 
prudence and  penology  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  Puritan  and  English 
system  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania. 

13  For  the  above  eight  acts  see  seriatim  the  following:  Statutes  at  Large,  IV,   133-4; 
V,  73-76,  90-93.  136-9.  143-6;  VIII,  48-52,  146-9,  316-20. 
"  Statutes  at  Large,  VI,  276-7. 
15  Statutes  at  Large,  III,   168-9;  VIII,  300. 
19  Statutes  at  Large,   III,    167-171. 
*  Statutes  at  Large,  III,  p.    168. 
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The  act  of  February  27,  1718,  providing  for  the  erection  of  workhouses 
in  the  provinces  declared  in  its  enacting  clause, 

Whereas  the  proprietary  and  first  adventurers  in  their  principal  model  of  this 
government  proposed  that  for  crimes  inferior  to  murder,  the  punishment  might  be  by 
way  of  restitution,  fine,  imprisonment,  and  such  like;  and  where  the  offender  proved 
not  of  ability  to  make  such  satisfaction  then  he  should  be  kept  in  prison  or  a  house 
of  correction  at  hard  labor;  but  no  effectual  care  hath  been  yet  taken  to  erect  such 
houses,  by  reason  whereof  many  evil  doers  escape  unpunished,  and  servants,  who, 
for  their  neglect  and  abuses  should  be  kept  at  work  in  such  houses,  are  become  in- 
corrigible, and  therefore  may  it  please  the  governor  that  it  may  be  enacted.  .  .  .u 

To  provide  for  the  much  needed  workhouses,  it  was  enacted  that  the  jus- 
tices, or  a  majority  of  them,  meeting  in  the  next  quarter  sessions  after  May 
1,  1718,  might  "  set  down  and  make  orders  for  building,  erecting,  or  caus- 
ing to  be  built  and  erected  or  provided,  one  or  more  houses  of  correction 
and  workhouses,  with  convenient  backsides  or  yards  thereunto  adjoining, 
in  some  convenient  places  within  their  several  counties  or  towns  corpo- 
rate." The  order  of  the  justices  to  provide  money  for  the  building  of  the 
workhouses  was  to  be  honored  by  the  county  authorities  and  the  sum 
needed  was  to  be  raised  as  a  part  of  the  county  rate.19  It  was  further 
specifically  enacted  that  within  three  years  after  March  25,  1718,  a  house 
of  correction  or  workhouse  should  be  built  at  Philadelphia  in  Philadelphia 
county,  at  Chester  in  Chester  county,  and  at  Bristol  in  Bucks  county.20 

These  prospective  workhouses  were  to  be  put  under  the  control  of  a 
"president,  a  treasurer,  and  assistants,"  to  be  appointed  by  a  majority  of 
the  justices  of  the  county  assembled  in  a  quarter  session  from  "  the  most 
able  and  honest  inhabitants  and  freeholders  of  the  said  counties."  The 
said  president,  treasurer  and  assistants  were  to  constitute  a  "  body  politic 
and  corporate  in  law  to  all  interests  and  purposes  "  with  all  the  legal  char- 
acteristics and  power  of  a  corporation.21  The  corporation  was  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  justices  of  the  county,  who  were  to  inspect  the  corporate 
accounts  at  each  quarter  session  and  punish  and  dismiss  offenders.  At 
least  one  member  of  the  corporation  was  "  to  give  punctual  and  constant 
attention  at  the  workhouse  and  house  of  correction  to  which  they  respec- 
tively belong."  This  member  of  the  corporation  was  to  have  general 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  workhouse  and  of  the  discipline  of  the 
inmates.  He  was  to  present  a  quarterly  report  to  the  justices.  The  cor- 
poration as  a  whole  was  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  operate 
the  workhouse  and  to  present  the  estimate  to  the  justices  who  reviewed  it 
and  passed  it  on  to  the  commissioners  and  assessors  to  be  raised  as  a  part 


18  Statutes  at  Large,   III,    167.      In   spite   of  the   phraseology   of   this  law    the    WOffc 
houses   were   not   employed   as   penal   institutions  except    in    Philadelphia    ami    >. 
counties. 

19  Statutes  at  Large,  III,   168. 

*  Statutes  at  Large,  III,    168-9. 
21  Statutes  at  Large,  III,   169-70. 
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of  the  county  rate.22  The  governing  corporation  was  further  empowered 
to  employ  such  officers  as  they  needed  to  assist  them  in  operating  and  ad- 
ministering the  workhouse,  to  determine  and  allow  their  pay,  to  remove 
them  for  cause  and  to  appoint  their  successors.23  The  sheriff,  constables 
and  all  other  officers  of  justice  were  ordered  to  give  all  proper  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  corporation.  No  specific  information  was  contained  in 
the  act  relative  to  the  type  of  work  on  which  the  inmates  were  to  be  en- 
gaged, but  provision  was  made  for  the  purchasing  of  the  original  stock 
with  which  to  begin  work  and  for  obtaining  the  future  supplies  of  raw  ma- 
terial which  would  be  required.24 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  this  act  of  February  27,  1718,  was  the 
general'  organizing  law  governing  the  establishment  of  workhouses  in  pro- 
vincial Pennsylvania  until  1767.  The  next  act  based  upon  this  precedent 
was  that  of  March  7,  1746,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  failure  of 
Bucks  county  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1718.  It  declared 
that  no  workhouse  had  been  erected  in  Bristol,  as  had  been  directed  in  1718, 
and  authorized  the  burgesses  of  Bristol  to  proceed  with  the  establishment 
of  such  an  institution.  Its  government  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  pro- 
vided for  the  government  of  the  workhouses  created  by  the  act  of  I7i8.2' 

An  act  of  March  4,  1763,  declared  that  the  county  of  Lancaster 

had  suffered  most  grievously,  as  well  by  unruly  disobedient  servants,  as  by  idle  stroll- 
ing vagrants  from  divers  parts  who  have  taken  shelter  in  that  county  and  borough; 
and  drunkenness,  profane  swearing,  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  tumults,  and  other  vices 
so  much  prevail  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  magistrates  to  suppress  them  and 
preserve  peace  and  good  order,  having  no  house  of  correction  for  the  punishment  of 
such  offenders. 

To  correct  these  abuses  the  justices  were  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  workhouse  and  to  appoint  a  corporation  to  administer  it.26 

The  general  procedure  in  erecting  workhouses  in  Pennsylvania  was  sys- 
tematized by  an  act  of  February  21,  1767,  which  remained  the  legal  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  in  the  state  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  an  act  of  June  26,  1895.  It  was  provided  that  if  a  grand  jury  at 
any  court  of  quarter  sessions  should  decide  that  a  new  workhouse  ought 
to  be  erected  or  an  existing  one  repaired  or  extended,  they  should  make 
such  recommendation  to  the  justices  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  and 
the  county  commissioners  and  assessors.    If  the  justices,  commissioners 

23  Statutes  at  Large,  III,   169-70. 

23  Statutes  at  Large,  III,  171.  Futhey  and  Cope,  however,  state  that  the  first 
keeper  of  the  Chester  county  workhouse  was  appointed  by  the  court  of  quarter  ses- 
sions with  the  consent  of  the  county  commissioners  and  assessors.  A  History  of 
Chester  County,  411. 

24  Statutes  at  Large,  III,   170. 
26  Statutes  at  Large,  V,  31-38. 

28  Statutes  at  Large,   VI,   280-282. 
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and  assessors  agreed  with  the  recommendation  of  the  grand  jury,  the 
money  required  to  erect,  extend  or  repair  the  workhouse  was  to  be  raised 
as  a  part  of  the  county  rate.  The  justices  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions 
were  empowered  to  appoint  "  some  capable,  discreet,  and  prudent  person 
to  be  keeper  of  such  workhouse."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  keeper  to  furnish 
materials  for  the  employment  of  the  inmates,  to  sell  the  products,  and  to 
turn  over  the  proceeds  to  the  county  treasury.  The  salary  of  the  keeper 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  justices  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions.  In 
the  workhouse  were  to  be  confined  all'  "  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  rogues 
and  vagabonds."27 

The  last  workhouse  act  of  the  provincial  period  was  that  of  February  26, 
I773>  to  erect  a  "  new  gaol,  workhouse,  and  house  of  correction  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia."28  It  should  be  noted  that  this  act  of  1773  was  both  a 
workhouse  and  a  jail  act.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in 
Philadelphia,  while  the  jail  and  the  workhouse  occupied  separate  buildings, 
tbey  were  enclosed  by  the  same  wall  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  same 
penal  institution.    The  act  stated  that 

It  has  been  represented  to  the  Assembly  that  the  gaol  and  workhouse  in  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  are  insufficient  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  criminals  and  others  com- 
mitted to  the  same,  and  that  from  the  smallness  of  the  lot  of  ground,  the  incon- 
veniency  of  the  buildings  and  inner  apartments  and  the  increased  number  of  persons 
confined  therein,  the  health  not  only  of  the  said  prisoners,  but  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  city  is  greatly  endangered. 

To  remove  these  abuses  it  was  enacted  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia  were  authorized  to  raise  funds  to 

purchase  a  lot  of  ground  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  city  and  erect  thereon  a 
commodious,  strong  and  sufficient  gaol,  workhouse,  and  house  of  correction,  with  a 
good  yard  to  each  of  them,  inclosed  by  walls  of  proper  height  and  strength  for  con- 
fining and  detaining  in  safe  custody  all  felons,  criminals,  and  others  who  shall  be 
committed  to  the  said  gaol  and  workhouse.89 

This  act  is  unusually  important  in  the  history  of  penology,  as  the  new  jail 
and  workhouse,  which  was  created  as  a  result,  was  the  famous  Walnut 
Street  Jail,  in  which  the  first  American  experiments  were  conducted  with 
respect  to  the  system  of  solitary  confinement. 

Therefore,  while  every  county  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania  was  provided 
with  a  county  jail,  only  Philadelphia,  Chester,  Bucks  and  Lancaster  coun- 
ties erected  workhouses,  and  only  in  the  case  of  those  at  Philadelphia  and 
Chester  is  there  any  reliable  evidence  that  they  retained  to  the  slightest 
degree  their  original  character  as  penal  institutions.  The  characteristic 
penal  institution  of  eighteenth  century  Pennsylvania  was  the  county  jail 
or  prison. 

■  Statutes  at  Large,  VII,  86-87. 
88  Statutes  at  Large,  VIII,  300-304. 
"Statutes  at  Large,  VIII,  300-301. 
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3,    The  Administrative  System  of  the  Provincial  Penal  Institutions. 

The  legal  basis  of  the  administrative  system  of  the  provincial  penal  in- 
stitutions has  already  been  presented  in  the  survey  of  the  organizing  laws; 
a  brief  summary  of  this  aspect  of  penal  administration  will  suffice  at  this 
point. 

With  respect  to  the  provincial  jails,  the  general  control  of  the  physical 
property  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  five  trustees  and  their  heirs  and  as- 
signees. These  trustees  were  named  in  the  general  act  creating  the  county. 
The  trustees  were  vested  also  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  up  the  prop- 
erty and  authorizing  the  raising  of  the  required  funds  for  this  purpose. 
The  money  was  to  be  raised  by  the  county  commissioners  and  assessors  as 
a  part  of  the  county  rate.30  The  actual'  administrative  control  of  the  jail 
was  vested  in  the  sheriff,  but  he  usually  delegated  this  function  to  an  un- 
dersheriff  or  a  "  gaol  keeper."  31  The  classes  of  persons  received  in  the 
jails  of  provincial  Pennsylvania  were  highly  diverse.  They  included 
debtors,  those  accused  of  all  types  of  crimes  who  were  awaiting  trial  at 
the  regular  court  session  and  "gaol  delivery,"  those  convicted  of  capital 
crimes  awaiting  execution,  and  the  very  few  convicted  criminal's  that  had 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  instead  of  receiving  the  more  usual  penalty 
of  some  brutal  type  of  corporal  punishment.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  add 
that  no  differentiation  was  made  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  on  the  basis 
of  age,  sex,  degree  of  mental  stability,  or  grade  of  criminality.  Roberts 
Vaux,  writing  in  1826,  thus  describes  this  wholly  deplorable  and  vicious 
situation  which  existed  fifty  years  earlier : — 

What  a  spectacle  must  this  abode  of  guilt  and  wretchedness  have  presented,  when 
in  one  common  herd  were  kept  by  day  and  night  prisoners  of  all  ages,  colors  and 
sexes!  No  separation  was  made  of  the  most  flagrant  offender  and  convict,  from  the 
prisoner  who  might,  perhaps,  be  falsely  suspected  of  some  trifling  misdemeanor;  none 
of  the  old  and  hardened  culprits  from  the  youthful,  trembling  novice  in  crime;  none 
even  of  the  fraudelent  swindler  from  the  unfortunate  and  possibly  the  most  estimable 
debtor;  and  when  intermingled  with  all  these,  in  one  corrupt  and  corrupting  assem- 
blage were  to  be  found  the  disgusting  object  of  popular  contempt,  besmeared  with 
filth  from  the  pillory — the  unhappy  victim  of  the  lash,  streaming  with  blood  from 
the  whipping  post — the  half  naked  vagrant — the  loathsome  drunkard — the  sick,  suf- 
fering from  various  bodily  pains,  and  too  often  the  unaneled  malefactor,  whose  pre- 
cious hours  of  probation  had  been  numbered  by  his  earthly  judge.32 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  description  nothing  needs  to  be  said  about  penal 
discipline  in  provincial'  days,  for  such  a  thing  could  not  well  exist.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  penal  labor  in  the  provincial  jails.  Demoralizing 
idleness  was  the  vicious  partner  of  the  corrupting  intermingling  and  herd- 


30  Statutes  at  Large,  IV,  9-10,  133-4;  V,  73-6,  90-93,  136-9,  143-6;  VIII,  48-52, 
146-9,  316-20. 

31  Statutes  at  Large,  IV,   179  ff. 

32  Notices  of  the  Original  and  Successive  Attempts  to  Improve  the  Discipline  of  the 
Prison  at  Philadelphia,  and  to  Reform  the  Criminal  Code  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
few  Observations  on  the  Penitentiary  System.     Philadelphia.      1826. 
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ing  of  inmates  in  this  unspeakable  situation  in  the  colonial  jails.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  summarizes  the  condition  as  presented  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  early  Pennsylvania  jurists  in  1828: — 

The  alteration  of  the  criminal  code  which  took  place  in  1718,  in  consequence  of 
the  pertinacious  attachment  of  the  British  government  to  capital  punishments,  seems 
in  practice  to  have  restored  the  dominion  of  idleness  in  the  interior  of  our  prisons; 
for  although  to  some  minor  offences,  the  punishment  of  confinement  a  short  period 
at  hard  labor  was  annexed,  yet  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  remember  its 
condition,  represents  the  provincial  prison  of  Philadelphia  as  a  scene  of  profligacy 
and  license,  in  which  all  sexes,  ages  and  colors  were  confounded  without  classifica- 
tion, without  labor,  and  without  restraint.33 

The  customary  extortion  and  other  conventional  abuses  of  the  jail  system 
were  not  absent  from  the  jails  of  provincial  Pennsylvania.  The  sheriffs 
exacted  exorbitant  fees  from  those  confined,  sometimes  even  compelling 
them  to  live  in  the  sheriff's  own  house  or  in  taverns,  and  to  make  such 
payment  for  their  keep  as  the  sheriff  or  inn-keeper  demanded.  Within  the 
jail  itself  the  sheriff  or  "gaol'  keeper"  frequently  "oppressed"  the  inmates 
by  exorbitant  charges,  by  personal*  favoritism  and  other  well  known  means. 
He  often  tried  to  swell  his  income  by  establishing  a  well-equipped  bar  in 
the  jail,  over  which  he  sold  liquor  to  the  prisoners,  and  assured  himself  of 
their  trade  by  forbidding  them  to  obtain  drink  from  outside.34  Wealthy 
prisoners  might  readily  obtain  immunity  from  the  degradaton  of  confine- 
ment in  the  "  common  gaol "  by  bribing  the  sheriff  to  allow  them  to  live  in 
a  tavern  or  private  house  under  only  the  most  general  surveillance  of  the 
officers  of  the  law. 

To  eliminate  most  of  these  abuses  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  act  of 
February  14,  1730.  It  was  thereby  enacted  that  the  sheriff  should  not  take 
a  prisoner  to  "  any  tavern,  alehouse,  or  other  public  victualing  or  drinking 
house  or  to  the  private  house  of  any  sheriff,  undersheriff  or  gaol-keeper 
without  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  person  so  taken  and  arrested."  The 
sheriff  was  further  directed  to  allow  any  prisoner  to  "  send  for  and  have 
any  beer,  ale,  victuals,  or  any  other  necessary  food  from  what  place  they 
please ;  and  also  to  have  and  use  such  bedding,  linen,  and  other  things  as 
he  or  she  shall  think  fit."  35  The  sheriff  was  forbidden  to  sell  strong  drink 
in  the  jail  or  to  allow  it  to  be  sold  in  the  jail  by  others.38  The  sheriff  or 
"  gaoler  "  was  forbidden  to  take  any  fees  except  those  determined  by  the 
justices  of  the  county.  These  legal  fees  were  to  be  displayed  in  a  public 
place  in  the  jail  where  they  could  be  easily  read  by  the  inmates  and  the  citi- 
zens. Finally,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  sheriff  should  not  hold  office  for 
more  than  three  years  in  succession,  and  that  after  he  had  held  office  for 

33  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Penal  Code,  with  the  Accompanying  Docu- 
ments.     Harrisburg.      1828.    Page    12. 

34  Watson,  Annals   of  Philadelphia,   III,    178. 
88  Statutes  at  Large,  IV,   179,    180. 

88  Statutes  at  Large,  IV,    182. 
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three  successive  years,  at  least  three  years  must  elapse  before  he  could 
again  be  qualified  to  serve.37  It  should  be  noted  that  this  reform  act  did 
not  prevent  wealthy  and  prominent  delinquents  from  buying  the  privilege 
of  confinement  outside  of  the  jails.  Nor  was  it  successful  in  preventing  the 
sheriff  or  "gaoler"  from  maintaining  a  bar  in  the  jail.  Even  as  late  as 
1788,  it  is  stated  on  the  best  authority  that  a  well-equipped  bar  was  main- 
tained in  the  Philadelphia  jail.38  There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
act  was  any  more  efficacious  in  entirely  eliminating  extortion  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  county  jail  system. 

Some  conception  of  the  brutal  treatment  of  prisoners  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  in  1770  there  was  one  death  from  starvation  in  the 
Philadelphia  jail,  while  in  1772  three  prisoners  died  from  the  same  cause.30 

A  fair  idea  of  the  fees  paid  to  the  sheriff  or  jailor  for  his  services  in 
caring  for  a  prisoner  in  the  colonial  period  may  be  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing bill  presented  by  the  jailor  of  Chester  county  in  1736: — 

Chester  County  Dr. 

To   Nathan   Worley. 

For  maintaining  Joseph  Bivan  from  the  13th  day  of  October,  1736,  to  the  2nd  day  of 
July,   1737. 

£  9        d 

To  Turn  Kee  fees  for  every  capital  crime 0  10         o 

To  King's  allowance   260  days    @    2d.   per  day 2  3         4 

To  fireing  and  cloathing  for   him  all   winter 2  3         4 

To  taking  four  pairs  of  irons  off  him  when  he  was  to  be  executed.. o  6         o 
To  a  shirt  and  pair  of  trousers  for  him  when  he  was  executed — for 

he    was    naked 0  10         o 

~T  "12"     ~8~ 

The  standard  fee  at  that  time  for  executing  a  condemned  criminal  was 
five  pounds.  Incidental  expenses  at  an  execution,  such  as  erecting  gallows, 
making  a  coffin,  digging  a  grave,  and  conducting  the  funeral,  amounted  to 
twenty  pence.40 

An  act  of  February  24,  1770,  ordered  that  the  sheriff  or  jailor  should  be 
allowed  three  pence  per  day  for  the  maintenance  of  all'  persons  imprisoned 
after  the  conviction  of  any  criminal  offence.  This  was  to  be  raised  from 
the  county  rate  and  paid  to  the  sheriff.41 

The  authority  to  establish  workhouses  was  vested  in  the  justices  of  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions  in  each  county.  They  were  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  money  needed  for  this  purpose  and  to  order  the  county  com- 
missioners and  assessors  to  raise  it  as  a  part  of  the  county  rate.  The  gen- 
eral control  over  each  workhouse  was  vested  in  a  corporation  appointed  by 


n  Statutes  at  Large,  IV,   180-181,   183. 

28  Commissioners  on  the  Penal  Code,  p.   13. 

38  Scharf  and  Westcott,  A  History  of  Philadelphia,  III,    1826. 

40  Futhey  and  Cope,  History  of  Chester  County,  p.  410. 

41  Statutes  at  Large,   VII,   346-7. 
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the  justices  from  the  more  prominent  freeholders  of  the  county.  This  cor- 
poration was  to  estimate  the  necessary  annual  expenses  of  the  operation 
of  the  workhouse  and  submit  it  to  the  critical  revision  of  the  justices,  who 
were  to  transmit  it  to  the  county  commissioners  and  assessors  to  be 
raised  in  the  county  rate.  The  immediate  supervision  of  the  institution 
was  vested  in  one  active  member  of  the  corporation  who  was  required  by 
law  to  be  present  and  regulate  its  administration.  The  details  of  the  ad- 
ministration were  delegated  to  the  officers  appointed,  paid  and  dismissed 
by  the  corporation.42  It  has  been  shown  above  that,  at  least  after  1718, 
the  workhouses  were  employed  almost  exclusively  for  the  repression  of  the 
vagrants,  paupers  and  disorderly  servants  and  not  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree to  receive  and  punish  the  criminal  classes.  In  other  words,  from  1718 
to  1790,  the  workhouses  were  scarcely  a  part  of  the  system  of  penal  insti- 
tutions.43 

There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  any  systematic  differentiation  in  the 
treatment  of  the  "  rogues,  vagabonds,  sturdy  beggars  and  other  idle  and 
disorderly  persons  "  who  were  admitted  to  the  workhouses.  Nor  is  there 
any  specific  information  available  as  to  the  type  of  work  performed  by 
those  confined  in  the  workhouses.  One  can  only  reconstruct  the  possible 
types  of  labor  from  a  consideration  of  the  method  of  employing  inmates 
of  the  European  workhouses  of  the  time  and  the  employment  later  used  in 
the  state  penitentiaries.  From  these  "  comparative "  sources  of  informa- 
tion it  may  be  supposed  that  the  work  varied  from  the  more  rough  types 
of  manual  labor,  such  as  grinding  grain,  pounding  stone,  the  coarser  weav- 
ing and  spinning,  and  "  cordwaining  "  or  cobbling,  to  labor  which  was  in  no 
sense  productive  but  was  adopted  purely  for  its  supposed  deterrent  value, 
such  as  running  a  tread-mill,  turning  a  friction  crank,  and  carrying  heavy 
weights  back  and  forth  across  the  yard  of  the  workhouse.44 

4.    Descriptive  Details  Concerning  the  Provincial  Renal  Institutions. 

As  the  significance  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  history  of  penology  lies  almost 
entirely  in  the  experiments  and  advances  made  in  the  various  institutions 
located  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  particularly  gratifying  that  the 
most  complete  and  specific  knowledge  is  possessed  of  the  successive  penal 
institutions  there  erected,  from  the  first  "cage"  of  1682.  to  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  at  Cherry  Hill.  This  information  enables  the  student  to  re- 
construct the  record  of  the  entire  evolution  of  modern  penal  institutions, 
and  of  those  ideas  and  practices  which  constitute  the  body  of  modern  penal 
philosophy. 

The  first  record  of  a  penal'  institution  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  order  of 
the  council,  on  November  16,  1682,  that  "  William  Clayton,  one  of  the  Pro- 

«  Statutes  at  Large,  III,  167-71;  V,  31-8;  VI,  280. 

44  Statutes  at  Large,  III,   168. 

44  Cf.  Wines,  op.  cit.,  pp.    1 15-18.     G.   Ives,  History  of  Fettal  Methods,  pp.    1S8  ff. 
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vincial  Council,  should  build  a  cage  against  the  next  council-day,  of  seven 
feet  long  by  five  feet  broad."  45  This  was  but  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
sometime  in  the  interval  between  1682  and  1685,  Lassy  Cock  was  authorized 
to  build  a  county  jail  in  Phil'adelphia  at  an  expense  of  sixty  pounds.  That 
this  building  was  deemed  insufficient  by  the  time  of  its  completion  is  evident 
from  the  following  action  of  the  provincial  authorities : 

At  the  eighth  court  2nd  of  7th  mo.  1685. — The  Grand  Jury  agree,  that  in  lieu  of 
sixty  pounds  to  be  paid  Lassy  Cock,  for  building  of  a  log  house  in  Second  street  in- 
tended for  a  county  gaol,  he  shall  have  the  said;  log  house  with  the  ground  it  stands 
on,  with  the  spot  of  ground  adjacent,  and  a  legal  title  thereto  to  be  procured  from 
thej  governor  with  a  proportionable  lot  in  Second  street,  for  which  the  said  county 
shall  satisfy  the  governor,  and  shall  pay  to  said  Lassy  Cock  sixty  pounds  out  of  the 
first  collected  public  levy,  on  consideration,  that  it  doth  appear  that  the  said  log 
house  cannot  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  intended.*6 

Instead  of  this  structure  erected  by  Mr.  Cock,  the  authorities  rented 
one  side  of  the  residence  of  Patrick  Robinson  on  the  corner  of  Second 
and  High  streets  to  serve  as  the  county  jail  or  prison.  In  1685  the  "High 
Sheriff  "  announced, 

that  the  hired  house  of  Patrick  Robinson  used  by  him  as  a  pTison,  was  refitting,  and 
that,  with  the  fetters  and  chains  &c,  and  his  own  attendance  and  deputies,  he  hath  a 
sufficient  gaol;  and  if  any  escapes  occurred  he  would  not  blame  the  county,  for  want 
of  a  gaol,  nor  the  insufficiency  of  said  house. 

It  appears  that  the  Robinson  family  lived  on  one  side  of  a  common  entry 
to  the  house  and  that  the  jail  occupied  the  other  half  of  the  house.47 

This  rented  frame  building  was  not  regarded  as  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  jail  or  workhouse,  and  in  the  same  year,  1685,  the  authori- 
ties agreed  upon  the  following  specifications  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
brick  "prison": 

The  house  twenty  feet  long  and  fourteen  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  two  stories  high, — 
the  upper  seven  feet,  and  the  under  six  and  a  half  feet,  of  which  four  feet  under 
ground,  with  all  convenient  lights  and  doors,  and  casements, — strong  and  substantial, 
with  good  brick,  lime,  sand  and  stone,  as  also  floors  and  roofs  very  substantial;  a 
partition  of  brick  in  the  middle  through  the  house,  so  that  there  will  be  four  rooms, 
four  chimneys,  and  the  cock-loft,  which  will  serve  for  a  prison;  and  the  gaoler  may 
well  live  in  any  part  of  it,  if  need  be — the  whole  to  cost  140  pounds.*8 

The  prison,  thus  described,  was  not  completed,  however,  until  1695,  and  in 
less  than  a  decade  it  became  antiquated.  In  1702  the  county  grand  jury 
presented  "the  prison  house  and  prison  yard,  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
High  street,  as  a  common  nuisance."  In  the  following  year  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  appointed  a  committee  of  four  to  make  inquiry  and  "to 
report  the  cost  of  a  new  prison  and  court  house."    In  spite  of  annual  com- 

*°  Watson,   Annals  of  Philadelphia,   I,   356. 
48  Watson,  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  I,   300-1. 

47  Watson,  Annals  of  Philadelphia,   356-357. 

48  Watson,  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  p.   358. 
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plaints  about  the  High  Street  Prison  no  practical  steps  were  taken  to 
remedy  the  situation  until  1717.  By  that  time  the  need  of  a  new  prison 
had  become  so  pressing  that  "  sundry  persons  offered  large  subscriptions 
for  erecting  a  new  prison  at  the  present  site."  49  In  the  next  year  the  act 
of  February  27,  1718,  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  new  jail  and  work- 
house.50 In  1723  the  new  stone  prison  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  High 
streets  was  completed  and  the  old  brick  prison  on  High  street  was  sold  to 
"  the  highest  bidder."  Mr.  Watson  thus  describes  the  new  prison,  which 
served  as  the  jail  and  workhouse  of  Philadelphia  until  1780: 

When  finished,  about  the  year  1723,  the  pile  consisted  of  a  two-story  stone  building, 
fronting  on  High  street,  for  the  debtor's  jail,  and  another  two  story  similar  building, 
fronting  on  Third  street,  for  the  criminals,  called  the  workhouse — the  latter  some 
distance  from  the  former,  but  joined  to  it  by  a  high  wall  forming  a  part  of  the 
yard  enclosure.  The  buildings  were  of  hewn  stone;  half  of  the  cellar  story  was  above 
ground;  the  roofs  were  sharply  pitched,  and  the  garrets  furnished  rooms  for  prison- 
ers.61 

After  exactly  a  half  century  of  service  this  prison  at  the  corner  of  Third 
and  High  streets  was  deemed  no  longer  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
county  and  city,  and  the  act  of  February  26,  1773,  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  jail  and  workhouse  in  Philadelphia.52  The  new  prison, 
erected  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  was  the  historic  Walnut 
Street  Jail  located  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Sixth  streets.53  It  had 
been  completed  in  part  by  1776,  when  it  was  turned  over  to  the  government 
as  a  military  prison.  Later  it  was  occupied  by  the  British  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  was  finally  completed  and  occupied  as  a  prison  in  1780,  and 
an  act  of  February  28,  1780,  ordered  the  old  jail  at  High  and  Third  streets 
sold.5* 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  there  was  anything  in  the  other 
counties  so  pretentious  in  prison  architecture  as  the  stone  prison  of  pro- 
vincial Pennsylvania.55  All  the  evidence  available  indicates  that  the  jails 
and  workhouses  were  generally  rough  frame  buildings,  at  the  best  only 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  a  moderately  safe  and  sure  place  of 
detention  of  the  prisoners  in  custody.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  with 
the  jails  erected  in  the  newer  counties.  It  is  stated  that  the  jail  erected  in 
Westmoreland  county  in  1773  "  was  made  of  round,  unhewn  logs,  one  story 
high,  having  but  one  small  room,  where  men  and  women,  whites,  blacks, 
and  Indians  were  confined  together."  56 

49  Watson,  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  pp.   358,   359- 
80  Statutes  at  Large,  III,    167  ff. 
61  Watson,   Annals  of  Philadelphia,  pp.   359-361. 
Ba  Statutes  at  Large,  VIII,  300-304. 

63  Watson,  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  I,  361;   III,    177  ff. 

64  Statutes  at  Large,  IX,  255-7;  X,  48-52. 

56  Delaware  erected  a  stone  court-house  and  jail  at  Chester  in  1724.  See  Smith. 
History   of  Delaware  County,  p.   234. 

66  White,  "The  Judiciary  of  Allegheny  County,"  in  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography,  VII   (1883),   143-193- 
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5.    Summary   of  the  Development  of  Provincial  Penal  Institutions. 

The  outstanding  phases  of  the  development  of  colonial  penal  institutions 
in  Pennsylvania  can  be  briefly  characterized  in  the  following  summary 
The  first  type  of  penal  institution  provided  for  in  statute  was  the  typical 
English  detention  jail  of  the  period,  which  was  employed  solely  for  the  de- 
tention of  those  accused  of  crime  pending  trial  and  was  emptied  at  each 
quarterly  "gaol  delivery."  The  stocks,  whipping-post,  pillory  and  brand- 
ing-iron were  the  only  devices  provided  for  the  treatment  of  convicted 
criminals.  Whether  any  of  these  detention  jails  provided  for  in  the  laws 
of  1676  were  ever  actually  built  cannot  be  determined,  but,  as  the  courts 
were  in  session  at  the  period,  it  may  be  assumed  that  some  provision  was 
made  for  holding  the  accused  in  custody  prior  to  trial. 

The  second  type  of  penal  institution  created  in  the  province  was  the 
Quaker  workhouse,  which  for  the  first  time  brought  into  a  combination 
the  jail  and  the  workhouse  and  nnde  the  latter  a  real  penal'  institution. 
Apparently,  outside  of  Philadelphia,  this  reform  was  primarily  statutory 
rather  than  actually  achieved,  and  few  if  any  workhouses  were  built  be- 
fore 1718,  after  which  the  workhouse  passed  from  a  penal  institution  into 
a  resumption  of  its  older  European  characteristics  as  an  institution  for  the 
repression  of  vagrancy  and  pauperism.  Therefore,  the  county  jail  was  the 
characteristic  penal  institution  of  the  colonial  period,  each  of  the  eleven 
counties  being  provided  with  a  jail  and  but  four  with  workhouses.  In  the 
case  of  the  workhouses  not  more  than  one  or  two  were  employed  in  any 
sense  as  penal  institutions.  The  jails  were  utilized  mainly  for  detaining 
those  accused  of  crime  and  awaiting  trial  and  for  the  confinement  of 
debtors.  Very  few  convicted  criminals  were  confined  in  the  jails,  as  the 
sentences  assigned  to  them  were  mainly  fines  or  corporal  punishment. 

The  inmates  of  the  jails  suffered  from  the  extortion  of  jailors,  the  de- 
moralizing idleness  and  the  corrupting  intermingling  of  all  classes,  which 
were  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  the  system.  There  was  no  differen- 
tiation in  treatment  or  segregation  in  confinement  provided  for  the  inmates 
according  to  age,  sex,  color,  degree  of  criminality,  previous  record  or  men- 
tal state,  with  the  slight  exception  that  in  Philadelphia  some  attempt  was 
made  to  segregate  the  debtors  from  the  criminals.  Finally,  the  absence  of 
productive  labor  from  the  provincial  jails  made  them  a  compl'ete  economic 
burden,  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  supported  by  the  fees  paid  by  the  in- 
mates. In  short,  the  most  conspicuous  fact  about  the  colonial  period  from 
this  standpoint  was  the  almost  entire  absence  of  true  penal  institutions 
and  the  hopeless  failure  of  those  which  existed  as  reformatory  and  de- 
terrent institutions. 

III.    General  Summary  of  the  Colonial  Period  in  its  Juristic  and 
Penological  Aspects. 
In  colonial  Pennsylvania,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world  at  the  time,  there 
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was  no  scientific  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  criminal  personality;  the 
criminal  was  held  to  be  a  perverse  "  free  moral  agent "  who  should  feel 
to  the  full  the  savage  revenge  of  an  outraged  community.  To  carry  this 
penal'  "philosophy"  into  application,  there  were  provided  barbarous  penal 
codes  with  their  extensive  list  of  capital  offences  and  their  almost  exclusive 
employment  of  brutal  forms  of  corporal  punishment  as  the  penalty  im- 
posed for  the  lesser  crimes.  Little  or  no  use  was  made  of  imprisonment 
as  a  corrective  of  the  criminal,  the  only  classes  permanently  confined  be- 
ing the  debtors,  who  should  not  have  been  incarcerated  at  all. 

The  only  ray  of  light  which  penetrated  the  almost  uniform  and  dismal 
gloom  of  colonial  penology  consisted  in  the  fact  that  in  the  brief  period  of 
the  domination  of  Quaker  theories  and  practices,  from  1682  to  1718,  a 
criminal  code  had  been  enacted  and  in  part  applied  which  abolished  the 
ridiculously  long  category  of  capital  crimes,  substituted  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor  for  the  barbarous  pillory,  stocks,  whipping-post  and  branding 
iron,  and,  for  the  first  time,  made  the  workhouse  a  vital  part  of  the  system 
of  penal  institutions.  This  constitutes  the  whole  positive  significance  of 
colonial  Pennsylvania  in  the  history  of  penology.  When  the  growing 
forces  of  enlightenment  during  the  eighteenth  century  made  it  impossible 
any  longer  to  endure  with  complacency  the  earlier  crudities  and  barbarities, 
prison  reform  was  made  doubly  easy  in  Pennsylvania  because  of  this  early 
Quaker  precedent. 

It  is  probable  that  the  preeminence  and  priority  of  Philadelphia  in  prison 
reform  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  was  due  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  fact  that  reform  was  here  not  only  desirable,  but 
here  alone  was  also  respectable,  since  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  social  pro- 
gram of  the  "  Fathers  "  of  the  colony.  When  the  other  states  of  the  newly 
created  nation  were  struggling  to  bring  about  reform  they  were  burdened 
with  the  handicap  of  a  colonial  precedent  of  almost  unrelieved  barbarism, 
while  Pennsylvania  could  look  back  to  its  early  history  and  discover  and 
accept  a  reform  program  which  had  been  hallowed  by  association  with  the 
very  name  of  Penn  and  the  establishment  of  the  province. 
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ITEMS  FROM  PERIODICALS. 

a.    In  The  Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  (London). 

The  historical  sketch  of  "  Devonshire  House  Reference  Library,  with 
Notes  on  Early  Printers  and  Printing  in  the  Society  of  Friends,"  by  Anna 
L.  Littleboy,  is  concluded  in  18  (1921)  :  66-88.  This  was  the  presidential 
address  (1920)  of  the  Friends'  Historical*  Society,  and  is  to  be  had  in  sep- 
arate form  at  the  Friends'  Bookshop,  London. 

The  story  of  how  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
refused  a  certificate  to  Warner  Mifflin  (1745-1798),  an  Elder,  who  was 
under  a  religious  concern  to  visit  Friends  in  England.  The  request  was 
refused  because  "  there  was  no  letter  of  discipline,  pointing  out  a  way  for 
Elders  to  visit  churches."  (The  incident  taken  from  the  Life  and  An- 
cestry of  Warner  Mifflin,  by  Hilda  Justice,  Philadelphia,  1905.)— In  this 
connection  the  editor  of  the  Journal  asks :  "  Has  any  American  Friend  in 
the  station  of  Elder  received  plenary  certificates  to  visit  London  Yearly 
Meeting?"— 18  (1921)  :  95-96. 
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Interesting  item  on  the  Quaker  rule  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  desire  of 
the  anti-Quakers  to  circumvent  it  by  making  that  colony  a  royal  province. 
—18  (1921)  :  113. 

The  letters  of  William  Procter,  an  Orthodox  Friend,  of  Baltimore,  to 
his  relations  in  England,  describing  events  connected  with  the  separations 
of  1828  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings.  Very  in- 
teresting and  valuable  source  material. — 19  (1922)  :  1-11. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  7  mo.  4,  1828,  concerning  Philip  E.  Thomas  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  of  which  he  was 
President.— 19  (1922)  :  11. 

Extract  from  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Shoemaker,  a  Pennsylvania  Loyalist, 
concerning  his  interview  with  George  III.  Reprinted  from  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  2  (1878). — 19  (1922)  :  12-16. 

A  story  illustrating  the  simplicity  and  humility  of  William  Penn,  whether 
being  entertained  in  a  humble  dwelling  or  at  the  court  of  James  II. — 19 
(1922)  :  31. 

Note  on  Daniel  Rickeston,  New  Bedford,  Mass. — 19  (1922)  :  47. 

Note  on  the  poetry  of  Elizabeth  Allen  Satterthwaite,  Webster  Groves, 
Mo. — 19  (1922)  :  47. 

Brief  notes  on  Warner  Mifflin  (1745-1798),  Josiah  White  (1781-1850), 
Moses  Pennock  (1786-1860),  William  Rotch  (1734-1828),  Samuel  Wether- 
ill  (1736-1816),  Christopher  Marshall  (1709-1797),  Thomas  Moore  (1760- 
1822),  Job  Roberts  (c.  1756-1851),  Frank  J.  Russell  (c.  1870-1914),  Philip 
E.  Thomas  (1776-1861),  Isaac  Briggs  (1763-1825),  Dorothy  Payne  Madi- 
son (1768-1849).  These  occur  in  a  very  valuable  series  of  "Sketches  of 
Quaker  Inventions  and  of  Friends  who  led  the  Way  in  various  Directions." 
—19  (1922)  :  49-57. 

Interesting  notes  from  Edward  Haistwell's  Diary  of  the  Travels  of 
George  Fox,  1677,  1678.  This  diary,  as  well  as  the  Spence  MSS.  of 
George  Fox,  has  been  added  recently  to  the  collection  of  the  Friends'  Ref- 
erence Library,  Devonshire  House,  London. — 19  (1922)  :  61-62. 

Reference  to  John  Holme,  a  Baptist  magistrate,  and  his  relation  to  the 
Keith  controversy  in  Philadelphia.— 19  (1922)  :  64. 
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b.  In  The  Friend  (Philadelphia). 
The  review  of  "  Some  of  Our  Quaker  Periodicals  "  should  be  of  value 
to  bibliographers. — 10  mo.  27,  1921,  pp.  195-196,  and  11  mo.  3,  1921,  p.  208. — 
It  may  be  added  that  the  most  complete  collection  of  these  periodicals  in 
America  is  in  the  library  of  Haver  ford  College. — The  most  general  lack  in 
those  Quaker  periodicals  that  contain  historical  material  is  the  lack  of 
complete  and  properly  compiled  indexes. 

A  report  and  an  interpretation  of  the  Washington  Conference  for  the 
Reduction  of  Armaments,  by  Professor  William  I.  Hull,  was  printed  in 
fourteen  chapters,  11  mo.  24,  1921  to  2  mo.  16,  1922. — The  same  series  was 
printed  in  the  American  Friend  and  the  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

An  article  on  "  The  Old  Friends'  Meeting  House  at  Newport,  R.  I." 
The  building  was  completed  about  1706. — 3  mo.  30,  1922,  pp.  463-464. 

The  series  of  articles  by  Elbert  Russell'  on  "  Present  Tendencies  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  America,"  was  concluded  in  The  Friend  (Phila.),  4 
mo.  6-20,  1922.  The  series  contained  much  valuable  historical  review 
and  interpretation.    The  earlier  chapters  were  printed  in  The  Quaker. 

A  valuable  index  to  materials  on  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  nth  edition,  1910-1911. — 6  mo.  8,  1922,  pp.  585-586. 

Very  valuable  historically  are  the  "  Recollections  "  of  Marmaduke  C. 
Cope  (1804-1897)  that  began  serial  publication  6  mo.  22,  1922,  p.  605. 

A  sketch  of  "  The  Society  of  Friends  in  Denmark  Through  Forty-Five 
Years"  (1877-1922),  by  Peter  Guldbrandsen. — 7  mo.  6,  1922,  pp.  4-5. — Same 
in  American  Friend,  5  mo.  25,  1922,  p.  411. — Also  Friends'  Intelligencer,  7 
mo.  8,  1922,  p.  422. 


c.  In  The  Friends'  Intelligencer  (Philadelphia). 
Under  the  general  caption,  "  The  Quakerism  of  the  Founders,"  Elbert 
Russell  presents  a  series  of  articles  on  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  Isaac 
Penington,  and  William  Penn.  By  quotations  from  the  writings  of  these 
*'  founders  "  he  shows  their  attitude  on  various  questions. — 1  mo.  14-4  mo. 
22,  1922. 

A  very  interesting  story  is  told  of  the  finding  of  a  "  lost "  sect  of  native 
Quakers  by  Friends'  relief  workers  in  Russia.  According  to  their  own 
tradition  their  sect  was  founded  about  three  hundred  years  ago  by  some 
one  from  England.     (This  story  is  printed  in  various  Friends'  periodicals 
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besides  the  Intelligencer  here  cited.)  1  mo.  14,  1922,  pp.  22-23;  cf.  Ameri- 
can Friend,  3  mo.  30,  1922,  pp.  248-249.  See  also  story  of  two  Scotch 
Quakers  from  Napoleon's  army,  left  in  Russia  after  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  who  spread  Quakerism  there.  Intelligencer,  1  mo.  21,  1922,  p.  41. 
Cf.  a  further  reference  below. 

"  The  Influence  of  Friends  in  Colonial  Life,"  by  Elbert  Russell,  consists 
of  extracts  from  his  address  delivered  at  the  Baltimore  CCL  celebration. — 
5  mo.  20,  1922,  pp.  308-310. 

"Was  Thomas  Paine  a  Quaker?"  is  answered  decisively  in  the  negative. 
He  was  of  Quaker  parentage  but  was  not  himself  affiliated  with  any  re- 
ligious body. — 5  mo.  27,  1922,  p.  330. 

Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  of  Chicago,  describes  a  visit  to  the  workshop  of 
Albert  Cook  Myers  in  the  building  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia.  He  comments  on  the  vast  amount  of  material  that 
the  editor  has  brought  together  and  calls  upon  interested  people  to  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  undertaking.  He  hopes  that  the  editor  may  have  the 
work  ready  for  publication  by  1926,  the  sesqui-centennial  anniversary  of 
American  independence. — 6  mo.  17,  1922,  p.  371. 

At  Catawissa7~P~a.,  about  five  miles  from  Bloomsburg,  stands  an  old  log 
meeting-house  built  by  Friends  in  1775.  Mary  Emma  Walters,  a  maiden 
lady  of  eighty  years,  worships  there  alone,  and  spends  her  days  in  keeping 
the  place  in  good  order. — 7  mo.  1,  1922,  p.  410. 


d.    In  The  Quaker    (Philadelphia). 
Beginning  with  the  issue  of  11  mo.  12,  1920,  Elbert  Russell  contributed  a 
series  of  articles  on  "  Friends'   Secondary  Schools "  that  is   historically 
very  valuable. 

"Quakerism  and  Art"  is  partly  an  historical  review  in  which  Arthur 
Edwin  Bye,  an  artist-Friend,  laments  the  past  poverty  of  Friends  in  the 
realm  of  art. — 12  mo.  9,  1921,  pp.  195-198. 

"  The  Educational  Work  of  Friends  in  the  United  States  "  by  Sceva  B. 
Laughlin.  Gives  statistics  and  various  tabulated  data. — 1  mo.  6  and  20. 
1922. 

"  The  Social  and  Humanitarian  Work  of  the  League  of  Nations  "  is  an 
important  contribution  by  the  well-known  Japanese  Friend,  Dr.  Inazo  Ni- 
tobe,  who  has  been  taking  an  important  part  in  an  official  capacity  in  the 
work  of  the  League. — 1  mo.  20  and  2  mo.  3,  1922. 
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"  Notes  on  the  Growth  of  the  Book  of  Discipline,"  by  Emma  Speakman 
Webster.— 2  mo.  17,  1922,  pp.  258-259. 

Extracts  from  a  sermon  by  Lucretia  Mott  on  the  Bible  and  First  Day. — 3 
mo.  3,  1922,  pp.  267-269. 

(The  Quaker  discontinued  publication  with  the  issue  of  4  mo.  14,  1922.) 


e.    In  The  American  Friend   (Richmond,  Indiana). 

"  Springfield  Memorial  Association  is  an  organization  of  Friends  and 
their  neighbors  at  Springfield,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  a  rural  community 
southeast  of  High  Point,  N.  C.  The  Monthly  Meeting  at  Springfiel'd  was 
established  more  than  130  years  ago.  Nathan  Hunt,  the  eminent  North 
Carolina  Friends'  minister,  lived  here  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  hard 
by  the  Meeting  House.  Other  prominent  Friends  who  have  resided  here 
were  John  Carter,  Allen  U.  Tomlinson,  Mahlon  Hockett,  Enos  A.  Blair, 
Harrison  Frazier,  Joel  G.  Anderson,  Solomon  I.  Blair,  Thomas  E.  Ander- 
son, B.  Franklin  Blair,  Thomas  English  and  William  Hill." 

The  Association  has  accumulated  a  growing  fund  for  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  grounds,  including  the  cemetery.  It  is  also  help- 
ing in  the  educational  and  general  improvement  of  the  neighborhood. — 12 
mo.  29,  1921,  p.  1046. 

Interesting  stories  of  "  Early  Quaker  Whalers  "  taken  from  Raymond  M. 
Weaver's  Herman  Melville,  Mariner  and  Mystic.  (Doran)  3  mo.  16,  1922, 
p.  205. 

The  stately  old  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  House,  one  of  the  outstanding 
landmarks  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  has  been  torn  down. — 3  mo.  16,  1922,  p. 
221.    For  a  page  picture  of  same  see  8  mo.  25,  1921. 


/.    In  Various  Periodicals. 
The  fact  that  Margaret  Fox  was  at  times  referred  to  as  Margaret  Fell 
even  after  her  marriage  to  George  Fox  is  discussed  by  Norman  Penney  in 
The  Friend  (London),  2  mo.  24,  1922,  p.  144.     See  same  paper,  3  mo.  3, 
1922,  p.  162. 

Walter  Robson's  story  of  "Some  Quaker  Characteristics  of  Seventy 
Years  Ago"  is  interesting  and  valuable.  One  of  several  diverting  anec- 
dotes is  that  of  "  an  American  Minister  telling  us  that  when  he  first  began 
to  speak  in  meetings  some  good  Elders  called  on  him  to  encourage  him, 
and  one  of  them  added,  '  if  thou  art  faithful,  dear  young  man,  thou  wilt 
learn  the  tune  in  time.'  This  was  James  Owen,  and  he  had  certainly 
learnt  his  lesson  well."  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner,  1  mo.,  1922,  pp.  51- 
6l. 
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Hubert  W.  Peet  contributes  "  Some  Thoughts  on  Recent  Quaker  Biog- 
raphies "  to  the  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers,  1  mo.,  1922.  He  deals  chiefly 
with  Agnes  Fry's  Memoir  of  her  father,  Sir  Edward  Fry,  and  with  Violet 
Hodgkin's  George  Lloyd  Hodgkin,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin. 

There  is  considerable  material  on  the  "  Russian  Quakers,"  including  a 
translation  of  one  of  their  hymns,  in  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers,  1  mo., 
1922.    Cf.  other  references  above. 

A  vivid  bit  of  Quaker  "  social  history "  is  told  by  Elizabeth  W.  Paige 
under  the  title,  "  Quarterly  Meeting  Company." — Westonian,  1  mo.,  1922, 
PP.  7-8. 

The  article  by  Dean  W.  R.  Inge  (of  St.  Paul's,  London)  on  "The 
Quakers "  is  of  permanent  value.  It  was  printed  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  2  mo.,  1922.  Generous  extracts  from  the  article  are  in  The  Wes- 
tonian, 3  mo.,  1922,  pp.  63-66. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  10  mo.,  1921, 
are  printed  the  Propositions  of  Gawen  Lawrie  for  the  Settlement  of  East 
Jersey,  1682. 

Under  the  caption,  "A  Quaker  in  Court,"  is  an  account  of  the  trial  of 
William  Penn  in  1670.     Case  and  Comment,  24  (3  mo.,  1918)  :  780-787. 

Some  data  on  early  Friends  in  South  Carolina  are  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina Historical  Magazine,  19  (4  mo.,  1918)  :  87-94. 

A  section  on  Friends  is  contained  in  "  Early  Religious  Leaders  of  New- 
port," published  by  the  Newport  (R.  I.)  Historical  Society,  1918,  pp.  184. 

There  is  an  article  on  "  The  Underground  Railroad  in  Iowa "  in  The 
Palimpsest,  2  (May,  1921)  :  129-143,  a  magazine  of  The  State  Historical 
Society  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  It  is  a  general  sketch,  full  of  interest, 
with  mention  of  several  Friends  and  others  who  were  active  in  the  move- 
,ment, — "  nigger-stealers,"  as  they  were  called  by  the  slave  owners. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  45  (1921)  : 
243-254,  appears  the  translation  of  a  letter  written  by  a  German  immigrant. 
Christopher  Sower  (Johann  Christoph  Sauer),  in  1724,  describing  condi- 
tions in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania.  It  contains  little  direct  reference 
to  Friends,  but  the  following  is  an  interesting  side-light : 

"  House  rent  is  high  because  the  houses  are  all  built  of  bricks.  The 
city   [Philadelphia]   has  already  2000  houses,  occupied  chiefly  by  English 
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Quakers  and  merchants;  it  is  situated  right  on  the  river  Delaware,  as 
Mainz  or  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  and  has  2  fairs  a  year.  According  to  ap- 
pearances, plainness  is  vanishing  pretty  much.  The  dear  old  folks,  most 
of  whom  are  dead  by  this  time,  may  have  spoken  to  their  children  a  good 
deal  about  plainness.  It  is  still  noticeable  in  the  clothes  except  that  the 
material  is  very  costly,  or  is  even  velvet." — pp.  252-253. 

There  is  a  "  History  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  Reservation "  by  Frederick 
Houghton,  in  the  Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  (Buffalo, 
N.  Y.),  24  (1920)  :  3-181.  It  contains  brief  references  to  the  work  of 
Friends  for  the  Indians  of  western  New  York,  and  to  the  Holland  Pur- 
chase and  the  Ogden  Land  Company. 

In  the  Journal  des  Economistes,  1  mo.  15,  1922,  pp.  9-13,  there  is  an 
article  entitled,  "Le  Quaker  et  L'Allemand."  It  is  a  curious,  imaginary 
dialogue  between  a  Quaker  and  a  German.  The  latter  is  bewailing  the 
ruinous  effect  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  Friend  replies  that  the 
treaty  has  relieved  the  German  of  his  heaviest  burden,  the  army  and  navy, 
and  by  practicing  the  Quaker  virtues  of  peace,  industry  and  thrift,  he  may 
become  "  le  plus  grand  beneficiaire  de  la  guerre." 


Mrs.  Grace  Julian  Clarke's  "  Wayne  County  and  the  Inward  Light " 
deals  with  the  first  settlement  and  later  influence  of  Friends  in  that  section, 
especially  their  influence  in  the  anti-slavery  movement. — Proceedings  of 
State  History  Conference  (Indiana  Historical  Commission,  Indianapolis), 
Bulletin  No.  11,  May,  1920,  pp.  94-99. 

BOOK  NOTICES  AND  REVIEWS. 

Books  of  interest  to  Friends  may  usually  be  purchased  at  the  following 
places : 

Friends'  Book  Store,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Friends'  Book  and  Tract  Committee,  144  East  20th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Friends'  Bookshop,  140,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.  C.  2,  England. 

When  the  price  of  an  English  book  is  given  below  in  terms  of  American 
money,  it  means  that  one  of  the  American  book  stores  has  quoted  that 
price. 

(On  account  of  the  infrequent  publication  of  the  Bulletin,  historical 
works  are  often  reviewed  in  other  periodicals  some  time  before  a  number 
of  this  magazine  is  to  be  published.  In  some  such  cases,  and  in  others 
where  the  historical  portion  of  a  general  treatise  is  not  large,  only  a  brief 
notice  will  be  given,  with  reference  perhaps  to  an  adequate  review  else- 
where.—Editor.) 
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Alexander,  Horace  G.    Joseph  Gundry  Alexander.  ,  London.     1920. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  librarians  in  America,  especially  in  Quaker  insti- 
tutions, will  secure  this  biography  now  if  they  have  not  done  so  before. 
It  is  offered  to  libraries,  by  the  Friends'  Bookshop,  London,  at  the  special 
price  of  one  shilling  (now  about  twenty  cents)  to  cover  packing  and  post- 
age. It  is  bound  in  good  cloth  and  sold  formerly  for  7/6  (about  $1.50). 
•  To  those  who  met  Joseph  Gundry  Alexander  during  one  or  more  of  his 
several  visits  to  America,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  story  of  his 
religious  and  philanthropic  work,  the  book  will  be  of  interest  and  inspira- 
tion. The  account  of  his  part  in  the  crusade  against  the  opium  and  drug 
traffic  is  especially  valuable. 


Atkinson,  Wilmer,  An  Autobiography.  Founder  of  the  Farm  Journal. 
Philadelphia.     1920.     Pp.  375. 

Jacob  Biggie  and  Aunt  Harriet!  How  we  have  enjoyed  their  homely, 
kindly  wisdom !  In  this  autobiography  we  learn  of  their  inception ;  also 
of  the  origin  of  many  a  quaint,  kindly,  shrewd  apothegm,  much  sweeter 
and  more  wholesome  than  Franklin's  somewhat  caustic  proverbs  from  the 
mouth  of  his  Poor  Richard. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  his  family  "  and  to  everybody."  Yes,  this  man 
loved  everybody.  Yet  the  book  is  almost  a  fragment,  for  we  get  little 
view  of  Wilmer  Atkinson  himself.  He  flits  alertly  through  its  pages,  so 
that  we  hardly  catch  a  real  glimpse  of  him.  But  we  all  knew  him  as  a 
vivid,  alert,  restless,  inquiring,  ardent,  ready  man,  an  admirable  example 
of  the  best  type  of  the  Quakerism  that  matured  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century.  Perhaps  he  was  the  more  interesting  because  apparently  he 
was  not  active  in  Friends'  affairs.  One  cannot  imagine  Wilmer  Atkinson 
serving  to  much  purpose  on  committees. 

An  ancient  family  tradition  lay  behind  him,  and  all  his  life  he  was  con- 
sistent to  type.  The  bright  chapters  on  family  history,  and  travel,  and 
above  all  on  the  beginnings  and  triumphant  success  of  the  Farm  Journal 
will  do  all  of  us  good  in  these  times  of  industrial'  stress. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  hold  such  a  volume  in  one's  hand,  so  attractive  is  its 
make-up.  The  contents  would  be  more  accessible  if  an  index  had  been 
provided,  but  perhaps  this  would  have  required  too  much  insistence  on  in- 
dividuals for  such  an  intimate  record. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  note  that  Hannah  Watson  Philips  was  the  first 
subscriber  to  the  Farm  Journal.  Her  portrait  faces  page  162.  A  close 
parallel  to  this  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  portraying  the  life  of 
Samuel  L.  Allen,  noted  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin,  page  52.  The 
two  men  were  contemporaries  and  their  careers  had  much  in  common. 

Richard  T.  Cadbury. 
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Balch,  Thomas  Willing.  The  Cradk  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia: 
Allen,  Lane  and  Scott.     Pp.  41. 

This  little  book  of  41  pages  is  an  appeal  by  the  author  for  the  commem- 
oration of  the  establishment  of  Swedish  authority  at  Great  Tinicum  Island 
in  1643  by  Governor  Johan  Printz.  On  this  island,  now  a  part  of  Phila- 
delphia county,  was  set  up  the  first  white  man's  government  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  author  advocates  the  purchase  of  the  plot  on  Great  Tinicum  Island 
where  Governor  Printz's  official  residence  stood,  and  of  the  whole  of 
Little  Tinicum  Island  nearby,  the  two  sites  to  be  erected  into  "Governor 
Printz  Park." 

The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  is  informed  by  Thomas  Willing  Balch  that, 
by  the  help  of  the  Swedish  Colonial  Society,  funds  are  now  in  hand  for  a 
suitable  tablet  to  Governor  Printz,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  of  1923  will  provide  for  establishing  the  memorial  park. 


Brayshaw,  A.  Neave.  The  Quakers:  Their  Story  and  Message.  Lon- 
don.    1921.     Pp.  154.    $1.00  cloth. 

A.  Neave  Brayshaw,  who  has  put  the  Society  of  Friends  in  debt  to  him 
on  former  occasions,  especially  for  his  little  book  The  Personality  of 
George  Fox,  has  greatly  increased  that  debt  by  his  small  volume  now 
under  review.  The  Quakers  is  an  excellent  piece  of  sound  historical  work. 
The  author  has  packed  a  very  large  amount  of  material  into  very  little 
space.  He  has  given  us  one  of  the  best  short  sketches  of  the  birth  of 
Quakerism  that  has  yet  been  written.  It  builds  on  the  previous  work  of 
William  Charles  Braithwaite  and  Norman  Penney,  as  all  future  historians 
will  do,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  a  distinct  mark  of  originality  and  a 
style  of  its  own.  The  section  of  the  book  which  covers  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury is  severely  condensed  but  it  shows  a  large  amount  of  careful  re- 
search and  it  is  characterized  by  genuine  insight  and  historical  grasp.  The 
period  of  revival  and  reconstruction  is  well  handled  and  the  book  closes 
with  a  valuable  review  of  the  years  through  which  we  have  just  passed, 
with  their  searching  test  of  our  central  faith  and  with  the  far-flung  answer 
to  the  call  for  service.  The  book  throughout  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
Quaker  message,  faith,  and  way  of  life,  as  well  as  a  brief  history  of  the 
birth  and  development  of  the  Society.  The  writer  is  always  interested  in 
historical  facts  as  facts.  His  foot-notes  show  how  wide  has  been  his  read- 
ing and  his  search  for  data,  but  his  main  concern  is  to  reveal  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  the  facts.  He  looks  through  them  and  makes  them 
shed  their  light  on  the  path  we  are  now  travelling  and  on  the  mysterious 
road  that  still  lies  before  us.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  short  book. 
I+  can  be  read  through  continuously  and  the  coherence  of  the  story,  with 
its  stock  of  lessons,  can  be  easily  grasped  and  held  by  the  reader.  It  can 
be  bought  at  a  small  price  and  everybody  who  wishes  can  own  a  copy. 
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My  only  criticism  of  the  book  is  that  too  much  has  been  crowded  on  a 
page,  for  the  laudable  attempt  to  make  the  book  short  and  available  at  a 
low  price  has  led  to  crowding  and  to  a  rather  unattractive  form.  There 
are  also  a  good  many  misprints.  All  these  minor  points  can  be  corrected 
in  later  editions,  and  we  can  predict  that  this  excellent  contribution  to  our 
history  and  to  the  interpretation  of  our  faith  will  have  a  useful  sphere  of 
service  for  many  years  to  come. 

Rufus  M.  Jones. 


Catalogue  of  the  Memorial  Exhibition  of  Portraits  by  Thomas  Sully. 
Philadelphia,  1922. 

Those  who  failed  to  see  this  splendid  exhibition  at  The  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  should  at  least  see  the  Catalogue.  It  is  a  work  of 
art  in  itself,  with  one  hundred  reproductions  of  portraits  by  the  talented 
painter. 

The  biographical  sketches,  by  Albert  Cook  Myers,  add  much  to  the  Cata- 
logue, making  it  a  valuable,  illustrated  handbook  of  biography. 

Of  especial  interest  to  Friends  are  the  following  portraits  (as  numbered 
in  the  Catalogue)  : 

Numbers  40,  58,  67,  78,  81,  92,  162,  185. 

Descendants  of  William  Penn,  numbers  35,  36,  73,  133,  145. 

Descendants  of  James  Logan,  numbers  76,  116. 

Free  Quakers,  numbers  157,  215. 


C  C  L  Book.  The  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Celebration 
of  the  Founding  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends.  1672-1922. 
Baltimore.    1922.    Pp.  75.    $1.00  postpaid,  paper. 

This  beautiful  memorial  booklet  may  be  had  by  addressing  a  Friendi' 
book  agency,  or  O.  Edward  Janney,  825  Newington  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

There  are  sixteen  beautiful  half-tone  illustrations  in  the  book,  which  's 
printed  throughout  on  coated  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  a  heavy, 
art-paper  binding. 

Seven  of  the  illustrations  are  from  the  historical  pageant,  the  text  of 
which  is  also  printed.  The  program  day  by  day,  and  the  lists  of  com- 
mittees and  of  official'  delegates  are  given.  The  whole  is  an  historical  docu- 
ment of  no  little  importance,  and  should  be  in  large  demand  among  all  who 
are  interested  in  Quaker  history. 

For  readier  reference  there  should  have  been  a  Table  of  Contents  printed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

(See  an  account  of  the  anniversary  celebration  by  Amelia  M.  Gummere. 
p.  65  above.) 
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Children's  Story  Garden.     Philadelphia:  Lippincott.     1920.     Pp.  247. 

This  is  a  collection  of  stories  having  "  the  direct  aim  of  teaching  ethics 
and  religious  truth  to  children."  The  compilers  were  a  committee  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  (Race  Street). 

Not  all  of  the  stories  are  of  Quaker  origin.  Those  that  are,  such  as  The 
White  Feather,  Oliver  Cromwell  and  George  Fox,  The  Silent  Meeting, 
Mary  Proude,  and  the  Sermon  in  the  Wilderness,  are  well  suited  for  teach- 
ing, in  an  attractive  way,  to  children,  some  of  the  elements  of  Quaker 
history. 

This  book  and  Maude  Robinson's  stories,  mentioned  below,  form  a 
valuable  library  of  Quaker  stories  for  children. 


Christian  Life,  Faith,  and  Thought.    London.     1922.     Pp.  149.    $.60. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  the  new  Book  of  Discipline  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting.  It  is  the  result  of  an  attempt,  notably  successful',  "  to  state  truth, 
not  by  formulating  it,  but  by  expressing  it  through  the  vital  personal  and 
corporate  experience  of  Friends." 

It  is  a  valuable  historical  handbook,  containing  as  it  does  extracts  from 
the  statements  of  Friends,  ancient  and  modern,  on  various  phases  of 
"  Christian  Life,  Faith,  and  Thought." 

Its  value  as  a  reference  book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  good  Table  of 
Contents  and  an  Index. 

It  was  reviewed  in  The  Friend  (Phila.),  95  (6  mo.  8,  1922)  :  578-579; 
also  in  The  American  Friend,  7  mo.  6,  1922,  p.  528  (by  T.  Edmund  Har- 
vey) ;  also  The  Friend  (London),  5  mo.  26,  1922,  pp.  351-352. 


Dixon,  H.  Pearl.  Sixty  Years  Among  the  Indians.  Privately  published. 
(On  sale  by  Sadie  S.  Carter,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Galena,  Kansas.)  1921.  Pp. 
87.    $.50  paper. 

Contains  biographical  sketches,  with  portraits,  of  Thomas  H.  Stanley 
(1818-1902)  and  Mary  Wilson  Stanley,  and  the  story  of  their  work  among 
the  western  Indians.  The  booklet  contains  some  valuable  illustrations,  es- 
pecially the  picture  of  the  old  Quaker  Shawnee  Mission  near  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


Fellow,  Henry  C,  and  Melissa  S.  Semi-Centennial  Historical  Sketch 
of  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  1872-1921.  Wichita,  Kansas: 
Friends'  Book  Supply.    Pp.  59. 

A  brief,  sketchy  account,  containing  several  valuable  illustrations. 
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Graham,  John  W.  Conscription  and  Conscience,  a  History,  1916-1919. 
London:  Allen  and  Unwin.     1922.     Pp.  388.    $3.00  cloth. 

While  not  primarily  Quaker  history,  this  book  on  the  struggle  against 
conscription  in  England  contains  large  sections  on  the  Society  of  Friends, 
e.g. :  The  Society's  Testimony  and  Activities ;  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit ; 
War  Victims'  Relief  and  the  Emergency  Committee ;  Friends'  Service 
Committee,  etc.  In  fact,  throughout  the  book  there  is  constant  reference 
to  the  activities  of  individual  Friends  or  of  the  Society  as  a  whole. 

Pp«  369-380  contain  a  section  on  the  C.  O.  movement  in  the  United 
States;  this  brief  sketch  contains  some  reference  to  Friends,  mostly  taken 
from  A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time  by  Rufus  M.  Jones. 

Principal  Graham  (of  Dalton  Hall,  University  of  Manchester)  has  given 
us  a  book  that  is  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to  see  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  England  meeting  the  issues  of  the  Great  War. 


Harvey,  T.  Edmund.  The  Rise  of  the  Quakers.  Sixth  impression. 
London.    $.90. 

A  new  printing  of  this  brief,  penetrating  study  of  early  Quakerism  is 
another  proof  of  its  permanent  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  market 
among  American  Friends  will'  help  to  absorb  the  renewed  supply  of  this 
book. 


Heath,  Carl.  Religion  and  Public  Life.  Swarthmore  Lecture.  Lon- 
don.    1922.    $.80  cloth. 

On  its  historical  side  this  new  Swarthmore  lecture  traces  the  relation  of 
religion  to  social  and  political  problems  in  various  ages.  Thus  Quakerism 
is  seen  in  its  historical  setting,  failing  in  its  turn  to  fulfill'  its  early  promise 
of  a  religion  that  would  transform  the  whole  of  life. 

The  plea  is  for  a  revived  Quakerism,  that  visualizes  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  but  the  whole  social'  order  throughout  the  world. 

There  is  a  thoroughgoing  review  of  the  lecture,  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author,  in  The  Friend  (London),  5  mo.  26,  1922,  pp.  356-358. 


Hobhouse,  Stephen,  and  Brockway,  A.  Fenner.  English  Prisons  To-day. 
London  and  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.     Pp.  728.      $8.50  cloth. 

This  bulky  volume  is  the  result  of  extensive  investigations,  covering 
three  years,  by  a  large  and  representative  committee  of  English  men  and 
women.  The  great  mass  of  information  gathered  was  edited  and  largely 
written  up  by  the  two  authors  named  above. 
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It  is  a  monumental  work  on  the  side  of  prison  reform.  As  to  Quaker 
history,  it  is  important  because  it  pictures  the  conditions  faced  by  con- 
scientious objectors  in  English  prisons,  and  the  reaction  of  the  Society  in 
England  to  those  conditions. 

For  fuller  reviews  see  The  Friend  (Philadelphia),  8  mo.  3,  1922,  pp.  53- 
54. 


Hodgkin,  Lucy  Violet.  George  Lloyd  Hodgkiny  1880-1918.  Edinbor- 
ough:  privately  printed.     1921.     Pp.  267. 

Here  is  the  biography  of  an  educated,  traveled,  concerned  young  English 
Friend,  a  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin.  Many  American  Friends  will  re- 
member his  visit  to  America  in  1912  as  a  representative  of  English  young 
Friends. 

In  the  war  he  took  the  "  absolutist "  position,  refusing  "  alternative  serv- 
ice," and  finally  died  at  Bagdad  while  on  a  mission  of  mercy. 

The  sketch  of  his  life  by  Violet  Hodgkin  is  beautifully  written,  and  the 
selections  from  his  diary  and  letters  give  a  vivid  impression  of  a  dedi- 
cated life. 


Nightingale,  B.  Early  Stages  of  the  Quaker  Movement  in  Lancashire. 
London.     1921.     Pp.  220. 

Written  by  a  non-Friend.  Of  interest  primarily  to  students  of  English 
religious  and  Quaker  history.  Reviewed  in  The  Friend  (London),  3  mo. 
24,  1922,  p.  207. 


Robinson,  Maude.  Nicholas  the  Weaver.  London :  Swarthmore  Press. 
1922.    Pp.  224.    $1.75  cloth. 

Here  are  ten  more  Quaker  stories  by  Maude  Robinson,  whose  former 
collection,  "  The  Time  of  Her  Life,"  proved  so  engaging  to  Friends  every- 
where. 

Each  story  has  a  basis  in  fact  and  is  designed  to  illustrate  some  virtue 
or  some  type  of  service  emphasized  in  Friendly  teachings. 

The  stories  will  charm  and  instruct  all  real  children,  young  or  old. 


Simpson,  Charles  R.  The  Quaker  Challenge.  Friends'  Bookshop,  Lon- 
don, 1921.    Pp.  12. 

This  pamphlet,  which  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  The 
Quaker  (Philadelphia),  10  mo.  14,  1921,  deals  with  the  attitude  of  Quakers 
throughout  the  history  of  their  Society,  to  social  problems,  making  it 
clear  that  Quakerism,  though  generally  connected  with  ideas  of  peace-lov- 
ing and  philanthropy,  is  fundamentally  a  challenge  to  the  conditions  of  our 
social  life. 

H.  W.  Peet. 
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Steiner,  Edward  A.  Old  Trails  and  New  Borders.  Chicago:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.     1921. 

This  book,  dedicated  to  "  my  friends,  '  The  Friends,' "  reviews  much  ot 
the  relief  work  of  Friends  in  Europe  and  pictures  post-war  conditions  in 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  and  Russia. 


Stephens,  D.  Owen.  With  Quakers  in  France.  London :  C.  W.  Daniel, 
Ltd.     1921.     Pp.  336. 

The  author,  a  resident  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  was  not  a  Friend  during  his 
service  in  France,  but  has  since  then  joined  Swarthmore  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. He  is  an  artist  by  instinct  and  training.  This  accounts  for  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful,  everywhere  evident  in  his  descriptions,  and  for 
the  valuable  sketches  that  illustrate  and  enliven  the  pages  of  his  journal. 
The  period  covered  is  from  9  mo.,  1917,  to  3  mo.,  1919. 

This  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  It  is 
historical  source  material  of  the  better  sort:  "everything  has  been  written 
within  a  day  of  its  actual  occurrence  or  telling,  usually  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day." 

As  a  vivid,  first-hand  account  for  present  day  readers,  and  as  documen- 
tary evidence  for  future  historians,  this  volume  is  of  great  value. 

Reviews  in  The  Friend  (Philadelphia),  1  mo.  19,  1922,  p.  342;  Friends' 
Intelligencer,  1  mo.  14,  1922,  p.  24. 


Warner,  Ernest.  Jordans,  A  Quaker  Shrine,  Past  and  Present,  with 
a  Brief  Outline  of  the  Faith,  Doctrine  and  the  Practice  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.     London.    1921.    Pp.  27.     is. 

Interesting,  informing  and  inspiring  is  this  little  volume  on  Jordans. 
The  historical  part,  filling  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  volume,  gives  brief 
sketches  of  the  history  of  the  place,  and  of  the  lives  of  Penington,  Ell- 
wood,  and  William  Penn.  Then  follows  a  succinct  statement  of  the 
Quaker  faith  and  practice. 

All  American  Friends  who  have  visited  Jordans  will  want  this  little  book, 
and  others  who  read  it  will  want  to  visit  Jordans. 


What  the  Churches  Stand  For.  Oxford  University  Press.  1922.  Pp. 
112. 

This  is  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  London  by  representatives  of 
various  religious  denominations,  each  explaining  what  his  particular  de- 
nomination stands  for. 
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The  Society  of  Friends  is  worthily  represented  by  Edward  Grubb,  and 
his  lecture  abounds  in  historical  allusion  and  interpretation,  explaining  the 
present  attitude  of  Friends  in  the  light  of  the  past.  His  first  points  of 
emphasis  are  the  Friendly  views  of  the  true  basis  of  Christian  unity;  of 
the  Light  within;  of  public  worship  and  the  sacraments.  Then  follows  an 
account  of  how  Friends  have  sought  to  express  their  ideal  of  an  inward 
religious  experience  in  their  outward  testimonies  on  such  subjects  as  peace, 
slavery,  Indian  policy,  etc. 

Every  Friend  ought  to  read  this  book.  Here  is  the  Quaker  faith  in  its 
contemporary  setting  among  other  worthy  faiths. 

See  a  review  of  Edward  Grubb's  lecture  in  the  Friends'  Intelligencer,  7 
mo.  29,  1922,  pp.  468-469. 


Woodward,  Walter  C.  The  Pageant  of  Earlham  College,  In  Quest  of 
Freedom,  1922.    Pp.  38. 

This  is  the  book  of  the  pageant  given  at  the  75th  anniversary  of  Earlham 
College  at  Commencement,  1922.  The  story  opens  with  the  migration  of 
Friends  from  the  land  of  slavery  (the  Carolinas)  to  the  land  of  freedom 
(Indiana)  :  then  comes  the  founding  of  Earlham  College;  the  escape  from 
the  intellectual  bondage  of  outworn  dogmas;  and  the  quest  for  freedom 
to  follow  conscience  in  the  issues  raised  by  the  World  War. 

The  author  is  a  graduate  of  Earlham  College,  and  a  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy of  the  University  of  California.  As  might  be  expected  from  the 
hand  of  a  trained  historian,  the  pageant  holds  closely  in  most  parts  to  the 
facts  of  history. 

Those  who  saw  the  pageant  enacted  report  that  it  was  a  most  effective 
portrayal  of  the  past. 


English  Friends  are  proposing  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  Journal 
of  George  Fox  "based  upon  the  first  edition  (1694)  compared  with  the  orig- 
inal manuscripts  now  first  available,  but  with  the  omission  of  many  of 
the  letters  and  papers  which  have  hitherto  been  attached  to  the  Journal." 
It  will'  be  a  popular  edition,  in  one  volume  of  about  five  hundred  pages. 
It  may  not  come  from  the  press  until  1924,  the  tercentenary  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  George  Fox.  Interested  Friends  in  America  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  so  efficient  an  editor  as  Norman  Penney  has  been  selected  to 
prepare  the  manuscripts  for  the  new  edition. 


A  book  on  the  Mysticism  of  George  Fox  by  our  late  Friend  Rachel 
Knight  is  announced  for  publication  in  the  fall  of  1922  by  Allen  and  Un- 
win,  London. 
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The  Later  Periods  of  Quakerism,  by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  is  reviewed  by 
John  Henry  Barlow  in  The  Quaker,  1  mo.  6,  1922,  pp.  223-226;  also  by 
Edward  Grubb  in  The  American  Friend,  11  mo.  17,  1922,  pp.  928-929. 


Information  comes  that  Corder  Catchpool's  pamphlet,  Quakerism,  has 
been  translated  into  French  and  Esperanto.  Peter  Manniche,  Principal  of 
the  International  People's  College,  at  Elsinore,  near  Copenhagen,  who  is  a 
former  Woodbrooke  student,  has  just  agreed  to  translate  it  into  Danish 
also. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

This  number  of  the  Bulletin  appears  too  late  to  add  any  fresh  word 
tc  the  reviews  of  the  life  and  work  of  William  Charles  Braithwaite,  as 
referred  to  in  Quaker  Necrology,  below.  His  historical  works  have  been 
reviewed  in  past  numbers  of  this  magazine,  always  with  the  highest  praise. 
The  following  lines  are  from  the  pen  of  Sir  George  Newman: 

"  William  Braithwaite  was  a  learned  man.  He  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  home  where  intellectual  control  and  humanistic  and  classical  learn- 
ing were  held  in  repute  and  almost  in  reverence.  He  held  the  Degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  received  an  honorary  degree  in  the- 
ology from  the  University  of  Marburg.  But  these  academic  honours 
did  not  represent  the  wealth  of  his  learning.  Classics  and  history 
were  his  strongest  points,  particularly  the  history  of  religious  move- 
ments and  especially  Quakerism  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  His  two 
volumes  on  The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism  and  the  Second  Period  of 
Quakerism  are  masterpieces  of  profound  knowledge  and  exact  work- 
manship. They  will  remain  for  all  time  as  the  standard  works  on 
this  subject.  Nothing  like  them  had  been  written  before,  for  they 
presented  the  case  with  consummate  knowledge,  and  with  amazing  pro- 
portion and  balance.  Moreover,  they  were  written  in  the  truly  scien- 
tific spirit  and  with  a  degree  of  impartiality,  catholicity  and  scrupulous 
fairness  unequalled  by  previous  authors  in  this  sphere.  There  were 
also  certain  regions  of  the  Law  and  Equity  in  which  his  knowledge  was 
extensive,  as  there  were  also  innumerable  by-paths  where  William 
Braithwaite's  mind  was  quite  at  home." 


The  annual  presidential  address  before  the  Friends'  Historical"  Society 
(England)  was  delivered  in  London,  5  mo.  25,  1922,  by  Charles  F.  Jenkins, 
of  Philadelphia,  President  for  the  year.  The  paper  was  entitled,  "Tor- 
tola,  A  Forgotten  Experiment  in  Quakerism  in  the  Tropics."  The  story 
of  this  struggling  group  of  Friends  in  the  West  Indies  was  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  and  told  by  one  who  had  visited  in  recent  years  the  scene  of 
the  events  narrated.     The  history  involves  the  names  of  John  Pickering. 


y 
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Thomas  Chalkley,  John  Cadwallader,  John  Estaugh,  Dr.  John  C.  Lettsom, 
and  Dr.  William  Thornton. 

The  lecture  will  be  published  in  full.    A  succinct  summary  of  it  is  in  The 
Friend  (London),  62  (6  mo.  16,  1922)  :  425. 


Was  Samuel  Cunard,  the  late  chairman  of  the  Cunard  Shipping  Com- 
pany, a  Friend? 

In  The  Field  (London),  15  May,  1915,  we  are  told  that  "  Samuel  Cunard, 
a  Quaker  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  was  the  originator  of  steam  postal 
communication  between  America  and  Great  Britain.  The  first  departure 
under  the  mail  contract  was  the  Britannia,  which  sailed  from  England  on 
Friday,  July  4,  1840."  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  states  that 
Sanuel  Cunard  (1787-1865)  was  the  son  of  Abraham  C,  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Murphy,  and  that  he 
was  probably  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  Quaker  con- 
nection. He  married  in  February,  1815,  Susan,  daughter  of  Wm.  Duffus, 
of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Norman  Penney. 


A 


Attention  is  called  to  a  further  query  by  Norman  Penney,  at  the  close 
of  the  item  concerning  Warner  Mifflin,  page  84,  above. 


In  connection  with  the  recent  exhibition  in  Philadelphia  of  portraits 
painted  by  Thomas  Sully  (see  book  review,  p.  93  above),  the  following 
query  is  propounded  by  Albert  Cook  Myers : 

"  In  1825  Sully  painted  a  portrait  of  the  eminent  Quaker  minister,  Jesse 
Kersey  (1768-1845),  for  Elliott  Cresson,  of  Philadelphia ;  in  1824  he  painted, 
kit-kat,  William  Penn,  from  the  statue  in  the  yard  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital:  Where  are  these  paintings?" 


Attention  is  called  here  to  the  note,  p.  87  above,  concerning  the  work  of 
Albert  Cook  Myers  in  collecting  and  editing  the  writings  of  William  Penn. 
The  importance  of  this  great  task  can  scarcely  be  overstated,  and  our  fel- 
low member  who  is  so  untiring  in  his  editorial  effort  should  receive  our 
unstinted  encouragement  and  support. 


By  the  gift  of  Mary  Murray  Ferris  this  Society  has  come  into  posses- 
sion of  a  very  old  copy  of  an  old  Quaker  story.  It  is  a  story  of  the  re- 
markable escape  of  James  Dickinson  and  Jane  Fearon  from  a  house  of 
robbers  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.  The  story  was  told  in  the  Friends' 
Quarterly  Examiner,  7  mo.,  1917. 
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The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Earlham  College  was 
celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  1922.  The  chief  speaker  was  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  historical 
pageant,  written  by  Walter  C.  Woodward,  is  mentioned  above,  p.  98.  For 
a  report  of  the  entire  program  see  American  Friend,  6  mo.  15,  1922,  p.  470. 


The  editor  regrets  that  limitations  of  space  make  it  necessary  to  post- 
pone publication  of  Professor  Harlow  Lindley's  valuable  paper  on  the 
history  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 


For  historical  purposes,  it  could  be  wished  that  the  sessions  of  Ameri- 
can Yearly  Meetings  were  as  fully  reported  in  our  Friendly  periodicals  as 
are  those  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Friend  (London).  The  ab- 
stracts of  discussions  will  be  especially  helpful  to  future  historians. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  1922,  prepared  returning  minutes  for  E. 
Maria  Bishop  and  William  Littleboy.  An  elderly  Friend  has  stated  that 
this  is  the  first  time  in  sixty  years  that  a  returning  minute  has  been 
granted  to  a  minister  of  London  Yearly  Meeting.  Another  innovation  was 
the  appointment  of  fraternal  delegates  to  the  Five  Years'  Meeting. 


The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  truly  regrets  the  discontinuance  of  The 
Quaker.    Its  pages  contained  an  unusual  amount  of  historical'  material. 


C.  Francis  Jenkins,  a  Friend  now  residing  in  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
gained  renown  as  an  inventor.  His  name  will  no  doubt  be  permanently 
linked  with  the  development  of  moving  picture  apparatus.  For  a  basic 
invention  in  that  process  he  was  granted  the  Elliott  Cresson  Gold  Medal 
in  1897,  that  being  the  highest  award  within  the  gift  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, of  Philadelphia.  In  1913  he  was  given  the  John  Scott  Legacy 
Medal  and  Premium  by  the  same  Institute  for  a  safer  light  to  be  used  in 
moving  picture  machines. 
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Andrews,  Frederick  (1850-1922).  "A  Great  Schoolmaster,"  acting  as 
Headmaster  of  Ackworth  School,  England,  for  forty-three  years,  1877- 
1920.— See  The  Friend  (London),  4  mo.  14  and  21,  1922;  also  4  mo.  28, 
1922,  with  portrait.    A  biography  in  book  form  is  in  contemplation. 

Bourbonnais,  Mary  Anderson  (1840-1922).  A  prominent  Christian 
leader  and  an  elder  among  the  Indian  Friends  of  Oklahoma.  Of  the  Pot- 
tawatomie tribe,  and  the  last  surviving  charter  member  of  the  historic 
Shawnee  Mission  of  Friends. — See  American  Friend,  7  mo.  13,,  1922,  p.  560. 

Braithwaite,  William  Charles.  Died  1  mo.  28,  1922,  at  Banbury, 
England,  aged  59  years.  Lawyer,  banker,  poet,  theologian,  historian. 
One  of  the  great  Quaker  historians  of  his  generation. — See  The  Friend 
(London),  2  mo.  3  and  10,  1922,  the  latter  with  portrait. 

Brown,  Albert  J.  (1865-1922).  Minister,  business  man,  relief  adminis- 
trator in  Europe.  Sometime  President  of  Wilmington  College,  Ohio. — 
See  The  Quaker,  3  mo.  31,  1922,  pp.  289-290;  American  Friend,  4  mo.  13, 
1922,  with  portrait. 

Clothier,  Isaac  Hallowell  (1837-1921).  Merchant  and  philanthropist. 
A  founder,  with  Justus  C.  Strawbridge,  of  the  firm  of  Strawbridge  and 
Clothier,  Philadelphia.  For  a  number  of  years  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  Swarthmore  College. — See  the  Philadelphia  daily  papers  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  1  mo.  15,  1921 ;  also  The  Quaker,  1  mo.  21,  1921,  p. 
236;  Friends'  Intelligencer,  1  mo.  29,  1921,  p.  65  (portrait)  and  p.  75,  and  2 
mo.  5,  1921,  pp.  91-92. 

Naylor,  Addison  Wood  (1841-1921).  Banker  and  philanthropist.  One 
of  the  first  Friends  to  attain  business  success  in  a  large  way  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  one  who  never  neglected  his  duty  to  the  Society  of  Friends. — 
See  Memorial  of  Addison  Wood  Naylor,  containing  portrait.  Biographical 
sketch  in  American  Friend,  12  mo.  29,  1921,  p.  1058. 


This  Society  has  recently  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
James  Emlen,  of  Germantown,  one  of  the  founders,  whose  in- 
terest was  unflagging  in  everything  which  had  to  do  with  Quaker 
or  local  history.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  11  mo.  12,  1854, 
the  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  W.  Emlen,  and  was  a  business  man 
throughout  life.  He  married,  in  1877,  Susan  T.  Thompson,  who 
died  after  a  short  married  life,  leaving  him  with  one  son.  His 
death  occurred  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack,  7  mo.  3,  1922.  Inter- 
ment was  at  Laurel  Hill. 
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Notice  to  Members. 
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A  CENTURY  OF  INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

A  paper  by  Professor  Harlow  Lindley,  of  Earlham  College,  read  at  the 
centennial  'celebration  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  at  Richmond,  Indiana, 
1921.1 

The  settlement  of  the  Quakers  in  the  Northwest  Territory  was 
a  part  of  the  westward  movement  of  population  seeking  more 
freedom  and  better  economic  opportunities.  This  new  Northwest 
Territory  then  being  opened  up  to  settlers  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  its  fundamental  Ordinance  dedicating  it  forever  to 
freedom  and  free  institutions,  proved  to  be  the  land  which  would 
fulfil  the  vision  of  Southern  Friends.  Some  had  become  dissatis- 
fied with  the  conditions  of  slavery  about  them,  while  others  saw 
possibilities  for  themselves  and  their  children  that  they  could  never 
realize  in  the  older  communities.  And  they  were  not  disobedient 
to  the  vision  opened  before  them,  but  came  with  great  rapidity  as 
a  vanguard  to  a  mighty  host  that  soon  followed.  As  they  settled 
in  this  new  region  they  established  meetings  for  worship  and 
discipline  under  the  care  and  authority  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, to  which  body  reports  were  made  and  delegates  sent  year  by 
year.  The  settlement  of  Friends  to  form  the  future  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  began  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  in  1799.  A  meet- 
ing for  worship  was  established  for  these  immigrants  in  1802,  and 
the  following  year  a  Preparative  and  Monthly  Meeting,  named 
Miami,  was  established.  The  latter  meeting  was  opened  Tenth 
Month,  thirteenth,  1803,  at  Waynesville,  Ohio.  These  meetings 
were  set  up  by  the  authority  of  Westland  Monthly  and  Redstone 
Quarterly  Meeting,  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  branches  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

For  the  next  four  years  the  names  of  all  Friends  located  in 
western  Ohio  and  eastern  Indiana  who  brought  removal  certificates 
are  given  in  the  records  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting.  The  dates 
of  issue  of  these  certificates  and  by  what  meeting  issued  are  also 

1  Note :  See  also  two  articles  on  the  early  history  oi  Friends  in  Indiana, 
by  Charles  F.  Coffin,  in  the  Bulletin.  2  (1908)  :  2  ff. 
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given.  The  number  of  such  certificates  issued  in  the  four  years, 
1 803-1 807,  is  four  hundred,  transferring  the  membership  of  1,826 
persons  to  that  meeting.  These  certificates  came  from  forty 
Monthly  Meetings,  representing  four  Yearly  Meetings. 

From  the  one  Monthly  Meeting  in  Georgia  came  twenty-eight 
certificates  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  persons;  from  the  two 
Monthly  Meetings  in  South  Carolina  came  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  certificates  for  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  persons,  making 
eight  hundred  and  ten  persons  from  this  section  of  the  South,  or 
about  four-ninths  of  the  whole  number.  From  eleven  Monthly 
Meetings  in  North  Carolina  came  ninety  certificates  for  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  persons ;  and  from  two  Monthly  Meetings 
in  Tennessee  came  forty-five  certificates  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  persons,  making  in  these  four  years  three  hundred  and 
six  certificates  from  sixteen  Monthly  Meetings  belonging  to  North 
Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  for  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  members,  or  seven-ninths  of  the  whole  emigration.  Of 
the  remaining  two-ninths,  or  four  hundred  and  eight  persons,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  were  from  Virginia,  twenty-five  were  from 
Maryland,  forty-five  were  from  Pennsylvania,  and  sixty-nine  were 
from  New  Jersey.  Some  of  the  new  meetings  established  in  Ohio 
were  practically  the  old  meetings  of  the  South  transferred  to 
northern  soil. 

Friends  who  had  moved  westward  from  Ohio  settlements  or 
who  had  come  direct  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  were 
among  the  first  settlers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Indiana,  and  very 
early  in  the  century  North  Carolina  Friends  commenced  to  make 
settlements  in  southern  and  western  Indiana.  For  the  accommoda- 
tion of  these,  three  other  Monthly  Meetings  were  opened  in  1807; 
and  Miami  Quarterly  Meeting,  composed  of  Miami,  West  Branch, 
Centre,  and  Fairfield  Monthly  Meetings,  was  opened  at  Waynes- 
ville,  Ohio,  Fifth  Month  twelfth,  1809.  Three  years  later  West 
Branch  Quarterly  Meeting,  composed  of  four  Monthly  Meetings, 
was  set  off  from  Miami,  and  was  opened  Sixth  Month  thirteenth, 
1 81 2,  to  be  held  alternately  between  West  Branch,  Miami  County, 
Ohio,  and  Whitewater,  Richmond,  Indiana.  In  the  same  year 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  authorized  the  establishment  of  Ohio 
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Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  opened  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  in 
1813.  Then  followed  the  setting  off  of  Fairfield  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing from  Miami  Quarterly  Meeting  in  1815;  and  from  West 
Branch,  Whitewater  in  1817  and  Blue  River  in  1819. 

That  portion  of  Indiana  lying  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Fort 
Recovery  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Darke  County,  Ohio,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
Government,  with  a  large  extent  of  country  elsewhere  in  the 
"  Northwest  Territory,"  at  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Greenville, 
which  was  signed  on  the  third  of  the  Eighth  Month,  1795.  The 
treaty  was  made  by  General  Wayne,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  with  twelve  of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  then  "  North- 
west Territory,"  and  closed  the  disastrous  Indian  wars,  which  had 
been  going  on  for  several  years. 

Some  settlements  were  soon  formed  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  territory  then  ceded,  but  as  late  as  the  year  1805  the  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Richmond,  and  in  the  present 
county  of  Wayne,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  this  purchase, 
was  an  unbroken  wilderness. 

About  the  last  of  the  Second  Month,  1806,  four  young  men,  led 
by  David  Hoover,  who  were  natives  of  North  Carolina,  but  who 
had  been  residing  for  a  short  time  in  Ohio,  searching  for  a  home 
in  this  new  country,  started  upon  a  section  line,  eight  or  ten  miles 
north  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  pursuing  it  westward  about  thirty 
miles  through  unbroken  woods,  came  to  the  country  upon  the 
Whitewater  River,  a  short  distance  above  where  Richmond  now 
stands.  It  was  then  in  its  primeval  untrodden  state,  covered  with 
a  dense  forest  of  valuable  timber. 

These  persons  carried  back  with  them  glowing  accounts  of  the 
new  country,  by  which  several  Friends  were  induced  to  emigrate 
to  it,  in  the  Eighth  Month  of  the  same  year,  1806.  Amongst  this 
number  was  Jeremiah  Cox,  who  purchased  and  settled  on  the  land 
upon  which  Whitewater  Meeting  House  and  a  part  of  the  city  of 
Richmond  now  stand.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  firm  and  con- 
sistent Friend,  "  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  and  in  every 
good  word  and  work,"  and  had  great  influence  in  inducing  Friends 
to  emigrate  to  this  vicinity,  displaying  much  disinterested  friend- 
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ship  and  kindness  toward  the  early  emigrants.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  John  Smith,  formerly  of  Perquimans  County,  North 
Carolina,  removed  to  the  same  neighborhood.  He  was  an  active 
and  useful  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  About  the  same 
time,  in  the  fall  of  1806,  John  Simpson,  a  minister  from  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  paid  a  religious  visit  to  the  few  Friends 
in  the  settlement  and  held  a  meeting  in  the  cabin  occupied  by 
Jeremiah  Cox.  He  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  ministering  Friend 
who  visited  Indiana,  and  appears  to  have  left  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression upon  the  little  congregation.  After  leaving  Whitewater 
he  went  to  visit  a  company  of  Shawnee  Indians  under  the  cele- 
brated chief,  Tecumseh,  who  were  then  encamped  near  Greenville, 
in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northeast. 
We  can  better  appreciate  the  hardship  this  devoted  Friend  must 
have  undergone  when  we  remember  that  to  reach  these  few  Friends 
he  had  to  travel  many  miles  through  the  wilderness,  and  that  when 
there,  he  found  the  settlers  recently  arrived,  living  in  small  uncom- 
fortable cabins,  with  very  few  of  what  we  should  consider  the 
necessities  of  life  about  them. 

It  is  believed  that  Friends  first  commenced  holding  religious 
meetings  regularly,  in  this  infant  settlement,  in  the  summer  of 
1807. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  Seventh  Month,  1807,  William  Williams,  a 
minister  from  Lost  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Tennessee,  in  the 
course  of  a  religious  visit,  arrived  at  Whitewater.  We  find  the 
following  entry  in  his  journal:  "Fourth  day,  seventh  month,  15th, 
Rode  to  White  Water,  to  the  house  of  Jeremiah  Cox,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Indiana.  This  was  a  new  settlement,  where  a  few  families 
of  Friends,  who  live  together,  have  requested  a  meeting:  had  a 
meeting  there  next  day.  This  was  a  time  of  deep  travail  of  soul, 
and  large  gospel  service;  some  in  this  place  being  too  whole  in 
their  own  minds  to  know  that  they  have  need  of  a  physician  to 
heal  them." 

The  meeting  appears  to  have  been  "  indulged  "  by  West  Branch 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  in  the  following  month,  by  which  time  it 
is  thought  there  were  about  eighty-four  Friends,  old  and  young,  in 
the  neighborhood.     The  first  meeting  held  under  the  "  indulgence  " 
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is  believed  to  have  been  attended  by  about  thirty-five  members.  It 
was  held  as  an  indulged  meeting  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  in  1809.  The  meetings  were  held  in  a  cabin 
belonging  to  Jeremiah  Cox,  which  stood  near  his  residence,  and 
was  fitted  up  with  rough  benches  for  the  purpose. 

After  this  date  emigration  into  the  neighborhood  was  constant 
and  rapid,  and  many  Friends,  mostly  from  North  Carolina,  re- 
moved and  settled  here.  In  the  fall  of  1808  a  new  meeting  house, 
about  twenty-four  feet  square,  was  built  of  logs,  a  little  west  of 
where  the  present  old  meeting  house  stands,  near  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  old  graveyard.  This  building,  with  an  addition  of 
about  the  same  size  afterwards  made  to  it,  continued  to  be  used 
until  the  old  meeting  house  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  182 1.  It  was  not  finally  removed  until  1827. 
It  is  thought  that  about  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  Friends,  old 
and  young,  resided  in  the  neighborhood  when  the  new  house  was 
built. 

Stephen  Grellet  paid  them  a  religious  visit  about  this  time. 
After  leaving  Whitewater,  accompanied  by  a  young  Friend  from 
the  neighborhood  as  a  guide,  he  went  by  an  obscure  path  through 
the  wilderness  to  West  Branch,  in  Ohio,  about  forty  miles  distant. 

In  those  days  there  appears  to  have  been  much  good  will  and 
fellowship  existing  amongst  Friends.  Most  of  them  were  in  poor 
circumstances,  and  it  required  all  the  exertion  of  which  they  were 
capable  to  clear  away  the  forest  and  procure  the  necessities  of  life. 
A  sense  of  mutual  dependence  rendered  them  kind  and  hospitable. 

Being  entirely  inland  and  with  no  improved  roads,  their  nearest 
point  for  procuring  salt,  iron,  and  such  articles  as  were  essential 
was  Cincinnati,  about  sixty  miles  distant.  The  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  transportation  added  greatly  to  the  cost;  and  the  same 
cause  rendered  the  few  articles  they  had  for  sale  of  little  value. 
Hence,  for  several  years  after  the  first  settlement,  but  little  money 
was  found  amongst  them,  and  in  their  experience  was  exemplified 
the  problem  of  how  nearly  a  family  or  community  can  live  upon 
its  own  resources,  without  much  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

On  the  30th  of  Ninth  Month,  1809,  the  first  Monthly  Meeting 
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was  held  in  the  aforesaid  house,  and  called  Whitewater.  It  was 
established  by  Miami  Quarterly  Meeting,  then  subordinate  to  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting,  and  was  the  first  established  meeting  of 
Friends  in  Indiana.  This  was  several  years  before  the  town  of 
Richmond  was  laid  out. 

It  is  believed  that  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  Friends,  old 
and  young,  resided  in  the  neighborhood  at  that  time. 

The  emigration  to  Indiana  was  large,  and  as  Friends,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  territory  they  settled,  had  their  certificates  ad- 
dressed to  Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting,  its  records  show  the 
receipt  and  acceptance  of  a  large  number  for  the  first  few  years 
after  its  establishment. 

So  rapid  was  this  immigration  that  in  two  decades  five  large 
Quarterly  Meetings,  embracing  more  than  twenty  Monthly  and 
numerous  other  subordinate  meetings,  were  formed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  these  settlers.  These  emigrants  were  largely  from 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  They  had  not, 
however,  resided  long  in  the  States  farthest  South,  many  of  the 
older  ones  having  been  born  in  northern  Virginia,  Maryland,  or 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Concern  for  a  Yearly  Meeting. 

By  1812  the  demand  for  a  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Friends  in  the  West  was  so  pressing  that  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  authorized  one  for  the  people  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  to  be 
called  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  This  was  opened  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
in  eastern  Ohio,  in  181 3.  This  now  became  the  center  for  the 
continued  development  of  Friends'  Meetings  in  western  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  Up  to  that  time  two  Quarterly  Meetings,  with  their 
subordinate  meetings,  had  been  set  up  by  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  future  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  They 
were  Miami,  opened  at  Waynesville,  Ohio,  in  1809,  and  West 
Branch,  Miami  County,  Ohio,  in  18 12.  The  increase  of  meetings 
continuing,  two  other  Quarterly  Meetings  were  added  by  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  namely:  Fairfield,  in  181 5,  in  Highland  County, 
Ohio,  and  Whitewater  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  181 7.  In  this 
year  these  four  Quarterly  Meetings  began  agitating  for  a  division 
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of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  and  the  establishment  of  one  in  their 
midst  for  their  own  convenience.  Though  they  were  fully  united 
in  their  request,  the  Yearly  Meeting  judged  the  matter  premature, 
and  the  subject  was  dropped  until  1820.  In  the  meantime  Blue 
River  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  southern  Indiana,  was  approved  by 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  and  was  opened  in  1819. 

Early  in  1820  conference  committees  from  these  five  Quarterly 
Meetings  met  and  agreed  upon  the  same  proposition,  substantially. 
as  before,  namely,  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  asked  for  should  be 
for  Friends  in  western  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  and  should  be 
named  Indiana;  to  be  held  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  the  first  Second 
day  after  the  first  First  day  in  the  Tenth  Month.  This  proposi- 
tion, being  united  with  by  the  respective  Quarterly  Meetings  inter- 
ested, secured  the  sanction  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  at  its  session 
in  1820.  The  five  Quarterly  Meetings  were  now  directed  to  raise 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $200  for  the  use  of  the  new  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, ordered  to  be  opened  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  the  following  year. 

Committees  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  interested  now  met 
"to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  preparing  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting."  They  agreed  to  propose 
to  the  respective  Quarterly  Meetings  that  8,000  feet  of  ash  or  oak, 
and  4,000  feet  of  poplar  plank,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  be 
procured  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  temporary  shed  at  the  east 
end  of  Whitewater  Meeting  House,  sixty  feet  long,  and  forty  feet 
wide,  and  that  $200  be  raised  to  defray  the  expense  thereof." 

The  plan  proposed,  being  sanctioned  by  the  Quarterly  Meetings. 
Whitewater  Quarterly  Meeting  appointed  a  treasurer  to  handle  the 
building  fund,  and  a  committee  to  procure  the  plank  and  super- 
intend the  construction  of  the  shed. 

First  Annual  Session. 

The  preparation  completed,  the  new  meeting  met  at  the  time  and 
place  agreed  upon,  as  the  following  opening  minute  shows:  u  Indi- 
ana Yearly  Meeting  for  the  states  of  Indiana.  Illinois,  and  the 
western  part  of  Ohio,  opened  and  held  at  Whitewater,  the  eighth 
day  of  Tenth  Month,  1821,  agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  several 
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Quarterly  Meetings  constituting  the  same,  and  united  with  by  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting." 

Since  that  time  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  has  been 
regularly  held  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  except  one  year  at  Marion, 
Indiana,  in  1903.  During  these  one  hundred  years  its  growth  and 
development  have  been  maintained,  and  though  four  other  Yearly 
Meetings  have  been  set  off  from  it  in  that  time,  whose  membership 
now  aggregates  nearly  40,000,  it  still  holds  the  first  rank  in  number 
of  members  among  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  America, 
and  is  exceeded  in  this  respect  only  slightly  by  London  Yearly 
Meeting. 

At  the  first  session  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  arrangements 
were  made  for  erecting  a  substantial  and  commodious  house  for 
its  meetings.  The  plan,  as  finally  agreed  upon  and  carried  out, 
provided  for  a  brick  house,  sixty  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  feet 
long,  with  side  walls  twenty-five  feet  high.  There  were  to  be  a 
gallery,  or  second-story  floor,  over  about  half  of  the  house,  and  a 
plank  partition,  with  movable  shutters,  dividing  the  house  into  two 
rooms  of  about  equal  size.  This  building  was  located  on  ground 
adjoining  the  original  Whitewater  Meeting  House,  then  adjacent 
to  the  town  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  on  the  northeast,  but  now  in 
the  north  part  of  the  city.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  about 
$6,100. 

This  house  served  as  the  meeting  place  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
ing till  1878.  Since  that  time  it  has  met  in  the  present  Yearly 
Meeting  house,  except  in  1903,  when  it  met  at  Marion,  Indiana, 
and  in  1920,  at  Earlham  College. 

All  the  members  of  the  new  Yearly  Meeting  were  but  recent 
settlers  in  a  wilderness  country,  and  most  of  them  in  limited  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  their  time  had  been  fully  occupied  in  clearing 
away  the  forests  and  procuring  the  necessities  of  life,  they  had  but 
few  comforts  about  them.  Nearly  all  the  members,  both  men  and 
women,  who  came  from  a  distance,  traveled  on  horseback.  The 
roads  were  but  little  improved  and  in  many  places  were  almost 
impassable.  Most  of  the  Friends  in  the  vicinity  lived  in  cabins  or 
other  small  houses,  but  their  hospitality  was  unbounded,  and  such 
as  they  had  was   freely  shared  with  their  brethren   from  other 
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places.  The  number  which  some  of  them  entertained  would  seem 
almost  incredible  at  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  many  were 
obliged  to  lodge  in  barns,  and  others  to  go  several  miles  off  to  the 
surrounding  settlements.  No  hotels  of  sufficient  size  to  accommo- 
date large  numbers  of  persons  were  found  in  the  vicinity.  No 
compensation  was  expected  or  received  by  Friends,  and  others  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  entertained  Friends  from  other  parts  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  One  who  was  present  said :  "  There  was  nothing 
but  harmony  at  that  time  amongst  Friends,  and  all  met  with  one 
accord  in  one  place." 

A  plan  for  a  Yearly  Meeting  House  was  adopted,  and  three 
Friends — Jeremiah  Cox,  Samuel  Charles,  and  Thomas  Roberts — 
appointed  "superintendents  of  the  work,"  and  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  two  Friends  from  each  Quarterly  Meeting,  was  appointed 
"to  correspond  with  the  managers." 

In  reference  to  the  labors  of  Friends  for  the  Christianization  and 
civilization  of  the  Indians,  the  meeting  united  in  judgment  "  that 
the  subject  under  the  present  aspect  of  things  is  too  interesting  to 
be  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground,"  and  a  "  corresponding  committee 
of  men  and  women  Friends  "  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  the 
committees  of  Ohio  and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  like 
concern,  with  the  restriction  that  "the  committee  thus  appointed 
have  no  power  to  make  requisitions  of  a  pecuniary  nature  on  the 
members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting." 

Several  members  were  appointed  to  constitute  "  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  people  of  color "  and  the  several 
Quarterly  Meetings  were  directed  to  appoint  a  suitable  number  of 
Friends  to  unite  with  and  be  members  of  that  committee.  The 
foundation  was  thus  laid  for  those  standing  committees  which  have 
since  been  continued  with  so  much  usefulness  to  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting. 

On  the  subject  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  following  minute  was 
adopted :  "  The  subject  of  Spirituous  liquors  coming  weightily  be- 
fore this  meeting,  the  minds  of  Friends  were  brought  under  a  deep 
exercise,  and  many  pertinent  remarks  were  dropped,  and  Friends 
encouraged  to  the  support  of  our  testimony  against  importing, 
vending,  distillation,  grinding  of  grain,  or  the  unnecessary  use  of 
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that  destructive  article,  and  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  di- 
rected and  feelingly  desired  to  give  the  subject  its  due  weight,  and 
report  thereon  to  the  meeting  next  year." 

The  meeting  adjourned  after  a  session  of  five  days.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  minute  of  adjournment:  "  Favored  in  this, 
and  also  in  the  preceding  sittings  of  this  our  Annual  Assembly 
with  the  company  of  several  distant  brethren,  and  also  with  a  good 
degree  of  brotherly  condescension,  under  the  present  solemnity,  the 
meeting  concludes  to  meet  again  at  the  appointed  time  next  year, 
if  consistent  with  the  Divine  Will." 

Original  Quarterly  Meetings. 

Some  study  of  the  original  Quarterly  Meetings  and  those  later 
set  up  will  help  us  to  visualize  the  expansion  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  also  its  later  contraction  by  the  setting  off  of  four 
other  Yearly  Meetings. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  started  in  1821  with  five  Quarterly 
Meetings,  namely:  Miami,  Ohio,  1809;  West  Branch,  Ohio,  1812; 
Fairfield,  Ohio,  1815;  also  Whitewater,  1817,  and  Blue  River, 
1 819,  in  Indiana.  To  these  were  added  the  following:  New  Gar- 
den in  1823;  Westfield  in  1825;  Centre,  Ohio,  in  1826;  White 
Lick,  1831;  Alum  Creek,  Ohio,  1835;  Bloomingdale,  1836;  Spice- 
land,  1840;  Fairmount,  1841 ;  Salem,  Iowa,  1848;  Union,  1849; 
Thorntown,  1852;  and  Pleasant  Plain,  Iowa,  1854;  making  the 
number  seventeen.2  In  1856  Alum  Creek,  Ohio,  at  its  own  re- 
quest, was  joined  to  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  In  1858  Western 
Plain  (later  named  Bangor)  and  Red  Cedar  (later  named  Spring- 
dale)  Quarterly  Meetings  in  Iowa  were  established,  increasing  the 
number  to  eighteen;  but  in  the  same  year  Blue  River,  1819;  White 
Lick,  1831;  Bloomingdale,  1836;  Union,  1849,  and  Thorntown, 
1852,  were  set  off  to  constitute  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  reducing 
the  number  to  thirteen.  To  these  were  added  South  River  (later 
named  Ackworth),  Iowa,  in  i860,  and  Springdale,  Kansas,  in  1862, 
making  fifteen.  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  set  up  in  1863  took  away 
Salem,  1848;  Pleasant  Plain,  1854;  Western  Plain  and  Red  Cedar, 
1858,  and  South  River,  i860,  leaving  ten. 

2  In  the  state  of  Indiana  where  not  otherwise  specified. 
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The  addition  of  Wabash  in  1865,  Walnut  Ridge  in  1867,  Cotton- 
wood, Kansas,  in  1868,  Spring  River,  Kansas  and  Missouri  in 
1869,  Hesper,  Kansas,  in  1870,  and  Marion  in  1872,  made  the 
number  sixteen.  But  in  1872  the  four  Kansas  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings— Springdale,  1862;  Cottonwood,  1868;  Spring  River,  1869, 
and  Hesper,  1870 — were  set  off  for  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting,  leav- 
ing the  number  twelve.  To  these  were  added  Winchester  in  1874, 
Vandalia  (now  Penn),  Michigan,  in  1887,  Dublin  in  1888,  Van 
Wert,  Ohio,  in  1889,  and  Long  Lake,  Michigan  (now  Traverse 
City),  and  Eastern,  Ohio,  in  1892,  raising  the  number  to  eighteen. 
Three  of  these — Miami,  1809;  Fairfield,  1815,  and  Centre,  1826 — 
all  in  Ohio,  were  organized  into  Wilmington  Yearly  Meeting  in 
1892,  reducing  the  number  of  Quarterly  Meetings  in  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  to  fifteen.  Puget  Sound,  in  Washington,  and 
Portland  were  established  in  1907,  but  Westfield  was  united  with 
Whitewater  in  191 3,  leaving  the  present  number  sixteen. 

In  182 1  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  organized  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 
with  two  Quarterly  Meetings  in  Indiana  and  three  in  western  Ohio. 
All  these  still  exist  without  change  of  name,  three  of  them  forming 
the  greater  part  of  Wilmington  Yearly  Meeting  and  one  of  them  a 
part  of  Western  Yearly  Meeting. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  members  constituted  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  at  its  opening.  In  1827,  just  before  the  Hicksite  separa- 
tion, a  committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  reported  there 
were  13,945.  Since  its  opening  in  1821  it  has  established  thirty 
Quarterly  Meetings  in  six  States,  making  thirty-five  that  have  be- 
longed to  it.  One  of  them  at  its  own  request  was  joined  to  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting;  five  were  taken  to  constitute  Western  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1858,  with  about  7,000  members,  leaving  13.000;  five 
to  constitute  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  in  1863,  with  about  6,500  mem- 
bers, leaving  about  10,000;  four  to  constitute  Kansas  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  1872,  with  2,500  members,  leaving  14,700 ;  and  three  to  con- 
stitute Wilmington  Yearly  Meeting  in  1892.  with  5.421  members, 
leaving  17,147;  and  there  remain  sixteen,  in  five  States,  numbering 
this  last  year  17,328  members.  The  number  left  each  time  after 
setting  off  a  Yearly  Meeting  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
Yearly  Meeting  in  America. 
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Clerks  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  sessions  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  have  been  directed  by 
a  strong  group  of  men,  who  have  served  as  presiding  clerks  and 
who,  it  can  readily  be  recognized,  were  leaders  in  the  church. 
During  the  century  thirteen  men  have  occupied  this  responsible 
position  as  follows : 

Benjamin  Hopkins  served  as  the  first  clerk  in  1821  and  also  in 
1823  and  1824.  George  Carter,  assistant  clerk  in  the  first  session, 
served  as  clerk  in  1822. 

James  Pegg  occupied  the  clerk's  chair  in  1825  and  1826,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Elijah  Coffin,  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the 
Society,  who  was  clerk  for  thirty-one  consecutive  years,  from  1827 
to  1857,  inclusive.  He  was  followed  by  his  son,  Charles  F.  Coffin, 
who  presided  over  the  sessions  for  the  next  twenty-seven  years, 
1858-1884,  inclusive.  This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  record  for  a 
father  and  son  to  have  served  in  this  capacity  for  58  years. 

Allen  Terrell  was  clerk  for  six  years,  1 885-1 890,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  latter  sessions  of  1887,  when  Levi  Mills  served  in 
his  stead ;  Ellwood  O.  Ellis  for  thirteen  years,  1891-1903 ;  Timothy 
Nicholson,  eight  years,  1904-1911;  Robert  L.  Kelly,  five  years, 
1912-1916;  Ancil  E.  Ratlifr  and  David  M.  Edwards,  one  year  each, 
1917  and  1918  respectively;  and  S.  Edgar  Nicholson  since  1919. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  has 
held  a  very  prominent  place  among  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Amer- 
ica, and  in  the  life  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Friends  and  Slavery. 

Since  slavery  had  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  Quaker 
movement  to  the  Northwest,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  Friends 
would  maintain  their  interest  in  that  subject.  There  was  not  a 
year  from  the  establishment  of  Friends  in  the  Northwest  until  the 
slaves  were  freed  that  the  great  issue  was  not  officially  called  to 
their  attention  in  the  annual  query  asking  whether  Friends  bore  a 
testimony  against  slavery.  Committees  were  appointed  on  "con- 
cerns of  the  People  of  Colour."  The  legislatures  of  the  States 
formed  from  the  Northwest  Territory  were  frequently  petitioned 
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on  the  subject  of  the  so-called  "Black  Laws."  The  Friends  offi- 
cially memorialized  Congress  frequently  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  they  were  especially  emphatic  in  their  opposition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas.  Their  most  immediate  labors  on  behalf  of  the  slaves 
were  exerted,  however,  in  the  activities  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
road. One  Friend  assisted  three  thousand  negroes  northward,  and 
another  expressed  regret  that  he  had  only  had  the  opportunity  of 
assisting  two  thousand  seven  hundred,  when  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  issued. 

While  Friends  in  the  Northwest  were  a  unit  in  their  opposition 
to  slavery,  yet  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the  best  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  desired  end.  Hence  in  1843  occurred  a  separation  in 
the  church,  the  conservative  element  standing  for  gradual  emanci- 
pation and  the  development  of  a  healthful  public  sentiment  against 
the  system,  and  the  radical  element  demanding  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery. 

One  can  not  leave  this  phase  of  the  subject  without  mentioning 
Charles  Osborn,  who  in  18 14  organized  the  first  Manumission 
Society  in  the  South.  In  1817,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  he  estab- 
lished the  first  anti-slavery  paper,  which  was  followed  in  1821  bj 
the  "  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,"  edited  by  Benjamin 
Lundy,  another  Friend,  who  had  been  interested  in  publication  by 
Charles  Osborn. 

Three  anti-slavery  papers  were  issued  by  Friends  at  Newport 
(Fountain  City),  Indiana,  during  the  Forties,  and  these,  no  doubt. 
exerted  quite  an  influence.  Levi  Coffin's  home  here  was  known  as 
the  Union  Station  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  and  because  of 
his  unusual  and  successful  efforts  in  this  movement  he  was  called 
the  President  of  the  System.  While,  as  a  rule.  Friends  preferred 
to  exert  themselves  as  a  religious  body  rather  than  through  imme- 
diate political  channels,  yet  their  influence  was  felt  directly.  The 
final  status  of  slavery  in  Indiana  was  determined  after  a  long  and 
vigorous  contest,  in  every  stage  of  which  the  Friends  were  a  factor 
after  they  had  entered  the  territory.  They  were  a  determining 
factor  in  the  campaign  of  1810  when  the  anti-slavery  forces  tri- 
umphed in  the  election  of  a  representative  to  the  United  States 
Congress.     They  expressed  themselves  by  petitions,  and  through 
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one  of  their  members  who  was  a  delegate,  in  the  first  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
of  Ohio,  came  of  a  long  line  of  Quaker  ancestry,  as  did  George  W. 
Julian,  of  Indiana. 

Theodore  Clark  Smith  says  in  his  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties 
in  the  Northwest,  concerning  the  election  of  1844 :  "  In  Indiana  the 
anti-slavery  counties  are  those  in  which  the  Quakers  lived.  .  .  . 
There  were  New  Englanders  in  the  State  but  they  were  as  yet  not 
waked  up."  A  study  of  the  election  returns  of  the  State  shows 
that  as  a  rule  those  counties  which  contain  a  large  number  of 
Quakers  were  Republican,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  question 
of  slavery  was  the  powerful  force  in  causing  the  Quakers  to  be- 
come Republicans.  The  same  reforming  characteristics  caused 
many  of  the  Quakers  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Prohibition  Party 
when  it  was  organized,  and  the  forerunner  of  the  national  Woman's 
Suffrage  organization  was  organized  among  Friends  in  Wayne 
County.  From  the  first,  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  has  given  much 
care  and  aid  to  the  colored  people.  During  the  Civil  War  and 
days  of  Reconstruction,  Friends  were  very  active,  and  this  interest 
has  been  maintained  and  particularly  crystallized  in  the  support  of 
Southland  Institute,  Arkansas. 

Educational  Efforts. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  State  of  Indiana  illiteracy  was  alarm- 
ing, but  the  Friends  had  schools  organized  while  Indiana  was  still 
a  territory  and  they  later  developed  a  system  of  schools  which  set 
a  standard  for  the  system  of  public  education  established  later. 
As  a  result  of  close  supervision  and  the  home  training  of  Friends' 
children,  the  moral  standard  of  these  schools  was  very  high  and 
they  were  largely  freed  from  the  roughness  and  rowdyism  which 
brought  many  a  school-master  in  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  grief  and  failure. 

By  1850  the  Friends  had  worked  out  a  regular  system  of  educa- 
tion for  their  children.  Practically  every  community  had  its  sub- 
scription school,  which  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  meet- 
ing.    Owing  to  local  conditions  it  was  not  advisable  for  each  school 
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to  offer  advanced  work,  but  there  were  in  each  community  a  few 
pupils  who  wished  to  take  more  advanced  work.  As  a  result,  cer- 
tain schools  were  established  which  offered  both  elementary  and 
more  advanced  courses.  These  schools  correspond  to  and  later 
became  modern  high  schools.  As  shown  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
reports  on  the  subject  of  education,  there  were  in  1840,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  7,651  children  of  school  age,  and  of 
this  number  only  319  were  not  in  school,  or  about  one  in  twenty- 
four.  In  the  same  year,  according  to  Boone's  History  of  Educa- 
tion in  Indiana,  one-seventh  of  the  population  was  illiterate. 

The  school  legislation  in  Indiana  for  thirty  years  had  accom- 
plished very  little  and  this  condition  of  education  was  arousing 
much  public  sentiment.  After  a  hard  political  struggle  a  system 
of  free  schools  was  established  by  the  State  in  1848,  but  difficulties 
were  encountered  and  very  little  was  accomplished,  especially  along 
the  lines  of  advanced  education.  The  first  attempt  to  establish  a 
public  high  school  in  Indiana  was  in  Evansville  in  1850,  while  the 
Friends,  by  1850,  had  twelve  well  organized  schools  doing  advanced 
work  which  would  compare  favorably  with  our  modern  high 
schools.  By  1867  eighteen  public  high  schools  had  been  opened, 
but  some  of  these  had  been  discontinued  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
while  by  the  same  year  Friends  had  established  twenty  schools 
with  advanced  courses. 

By  1832  the  Friends  were  considering  definite  plans  for  a  de- 
nominational college.  These  plans  resulted  in  Earlham  College, 
which  was  opened  in  1847.  In  1845  a  Manual  Labor  Institute  was 
opened  at  Bloomingdale,  in  western  Indiana.  Influential  Friends 
played  a  very  important  part  in  securing  the  establishment  of  a 
State  institution  for  the  training  of  public-school  teachers.  All 
these  facts  are  the  more  significant  when  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  Friends  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Philanthropy  and  Peace. 

One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Friends  as  a  Society 
has  been  their  deep  interest  and  activity  in  philanthropic  and  chari- 
table work.     This  interest  has  been  directed  toward  the  Ind 
negroes,  and  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes. 
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The  Friends  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  began  an  active  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  territory  about 
1795.  Special  care  was  extended  to  the  Indians  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  and  from  that  time  forward  a  direct  and  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  was  main- 
tained. Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  as  soon  as  it  was  organized, 
assumed  its  share  of  the  responsibility  for  this  important  work. 
This  interest  found  expression  in  the  work  carried  on  very  early 
at  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  and  later  in  the 
work  of  White's  Institute,  and  among  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

While  Friends  have  been  very  active  in  prison  reforms  since  the 
days  of  George  Fox,  who  had  occasion  to  recognize  the  need  of 
prison  reform,  no  organization  of  Friends  has  officially  undertaken 
the  work  except  in  Indiana.  The  first  committee  was  appointed 
in  1867  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  their  action  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  Boys'  Reform 
School  in  1869,  of  the  Woman's  Prison  in  1873,  and  of  the  Indiana 
Board  of  State  Charities. 

In  18 19,  when  Jonathan  Jennings  was  Governor  of  the  State, 
when  James  Monroe  was  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  a  ten-year-old  boy  in  southern  Indiana,  fifty- 
seven  men,  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  Quakers,  met  at  Salem, 
Indiana,  and  organized  the  Salem  Peace  Society.  A  descendant 
of  one  of  these  Quakers  was  for  many  years  General  Secretary  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  and  made  many  trips  abroad  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  international  arbitration.  The  son  of  another 
in  1878  made  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  to  lay  before  the  Czar  a 
memorial  praying  for  exemption  from  military  duty  of  all  Russian 
subjects  who  had  conscientious  scruples  against  war,  and  urging 
upon  the  Czar  the  adoption  of  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war. 

The  position  of  Friends  in  Indiana  during  the  recent  world  crisis, 
their  support  of  the  reconstruction  work  in  Europe,  cooperating 
with  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  and  their  present 
stand  concerning  disarmament  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  further 
discussion  here. 

Schools   for  scriptural   instruction  were  early  encouraged  by 
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Friends  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  and  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment some  such  schools  were  begun.  In  1859  the  Yearly  Meeting 
appointed  a  "  General  Committee  on  First  Day  Scripture  Schools  " 
and  this  phase  of  the  church  work  grew  in  importance  as  the  years 
passed  by. 

The  Central  Book  and  Tract  Committee  was  organized  in  1850 
as  the  successor  of  the  Indiana  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  which  was  organized  in  1831.  Elijah 
Coffin  was  clerk  of  this  first  organization  and  apparently  served  in 
that  capacity  until  the  appointment  of  the  Central  Book  and  Tract 
Committee.  He  then  became  Secretary  of  that  until  his  death  in 
1862.  The  work  of  this  committee  grew  to  large  proportions  in  a 
few  years  and  still  remains  an  important  feature  of  the  work  of 
Friends. 

Organized  Home  Mission  work  was  begun  by  the  Women 
Friends  in  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  in  1866,  and  in  1873  tne  whole 
Yearly  Meeting  united  in  the  work  which  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  time.  The  Foreign  Mission  work  started  as  a  small 
voluntary  association  in  1868,  this  organization  sending  two  mis- 
sionaries to  Mexico  in  1871.  This  work  was  accepted  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1874.  The  Women's  Foreign  Mission  Board 
was  organized  in  1883  by  tne  Women  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 
With  the  organization  of  the  American  Friends'  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  1892  the  Yearly  Meeting  gave  its  support  to  the  work 
of  this  Board. 

While  the  opposition  of  Friends  to  human  slavery  led  them  to 
join  their  efforts  in  its  overthrow,  so  later  their  stand  as  a  tem- 
perate people  caused  them  to  identify  themselves  with  all  honest 
efforts  in  support  of  total  abstinence  from  narcotics  and  intoxi- 
cants. These  efforts  have  been  promoted  by  official  committees 
on  temperance  and  prohibition  and  it  is  significant  that  all  of  our 
temperance  legislation  in  Indiana  has  been  championed  by  Friends, 
and  the  four  principal  laws  have  carried  the  names  of  Indiana 
Friends  as  sponsors.  Friends  in  Indiana  have  made  their  influence 
felt  in  politics  both  in  the  State  and  the  Nation  by  their  official 
petitions  and  memorials,  their  concerted  action  in  communicating 
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their  convictions  to  their  representatives,  and  the  actual  official 
positions  which  members  have  held  in  governmental  affairs. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Society  began  to 
show  evidences  of  decline  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  rigid  rules 
concerning  marriage,  dress  and  address,  etc.,  were  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  many  members.  During  the  Fifties  a  few  ministers  saw  a 
vision.  The  doors  were  opened  wider  that  others  might  see,  by 
these  ministers  traveling  extensively  and  telling  the  story  in  a  new 
way.  Among  these  were  Enos  Pray,  Lindley  Hoag,  Jeremiah 
Grinnell,  Elwood  Osborn,  Sybil  Jones,  and  others.  Following 
these  came  younger  ones,  Spirit  filled,  who  entered  into  the  work 
as  evangelists  with  great  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  the  membership  was  greatly  increased,  meeting  houses  de- 
serted were  again  occupied,  and  the  church  entered  upon  a  new 
era.  Out  of  this  movement  arose  the  pastoral  system  and  congre- 
gational singing  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  While  some  of  the 
members  were  much  disturbed  and  some  even  separated,  yet  most 
of  the  membership  fell  into  line  and  united  with  the  new  policy. 
Among  the  evangelists  of  this  period  were  John  Henry  and  Robert 
W.  Douglas,  Dougan  Clark,  David  B.  Updegraff,  Micajah  Bin- 
ford,  Myron  T.  Hartley,  Allen  Jay,  Luke  Woodard,  Nathan  and 
Esther  G.  Frame,  Caroline  Talbot,  Esther  Tuttle  Pritchard,  Mary 
Moon  Meredith,  and  others. 

The  year  1887  is  significant  in  the  history  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  as  a  whole  because  it  marks  the  first  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  central  organization  of  American  Friends.  That  year 
is  of  particular  interest  in  the  history  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
since  the  invitation  to  the  first  Friends'  Quinquennial  Conference 
was  sent  out  by  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  and  the  Conference  met 
in  the  Yearly  Meeting  house  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  where  all 
except  two  of  its  subsequent  sessions  have  been  held. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  our  forefathers  one  hundred  years  ago,  or  to 
understand  the  mental  point  of  view  from  which  they  looked  at 
those  circumstances.  To  move  a  family,  generally  with  young 
children,  hundreds  of  miles  over  hills,  mountains,  and  rivers,  and 
through  forests,  by  new  and  rough  roads,  and  often  having  to  camp 
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out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  be  liable  to  sickness  without  medi- 
cal attention  or  necessary  comforts  and  appliances,  required  cour- 
age and  determination,  patience  and  endurance,  seldom  manifested 
or  called  for  now.  A  journey  from  Maryland  or  Virginia  that 
can  now  be  accomplished  in  fifteen  hours  with  every  comfort  used 
to  take  four  to  six  weeks  of  hard  traveling.  What  wonder  that 
strong  characters  were  developed  as  they  pressed  through  and 
triumphed  over  such  difficulties  ! 

Another  contrast  that  strikes  one  in  reading  over  the  minutes  of 
the  meetings  one  hundred  years  ago  is  the  long  and  careful  de- 
liberation before  any  definite  action  was  taken.  An  important 
subject  like  the  setting  up  of  a  new  meeting  was  "  continued  under 
consideration  some  time  longer,"  from  Monthly  Meeting  to 
Monthly  Meeting,  or  from  quarter  to  quarter,  or  from  year  to 
year.  Perhaps  the  slowness  of  travel  tended  to  slowness  of 
thought  and  made  it  seem  quite  natural  to  take  a  long  time  to 
reach  a  decision. 

The  parent  meetings  were  on  the  Atlantic  slope ;  trade  and  com- 
merce, like  the  rivers,  ran  East,  and  currents  of  thought  and 
traditional  feelings  and  customs  ran  that  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  on  the  western  slope  had  to  face  new  emergencies  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  developed  originality  and  strength. 

The  outward  conditions  tended  also  to  influence  the  spiritual 
life.  It  was  easy  to  get  out  of  old  ruts  and  to  adopt  new  methods, 
to  look  at  truth  from  another  point  of  view,  and  to  express  it  in 
new  and  fresh  terms. 

To  the  early  Quaker,  holiness  was  his  daily  walk.  It  was  his 
daily  speech,  his  dress  and  address,  his  worship,  his  every  thought 
and  act.  The  Quakers  of  Indiana  in  their  quiet  way  seem  to  have 
exerted  an  influence  quite  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected 
of  them  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned. 

The  Society  has  had  a  great  past;  the  future  may  be  equally 
great  if  Friends  are  prepared  to  meet  the  conditions  that  confront 
them. 

Harlow  Lindlky. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  in  Philadelphia,  ii  mo. 

27,  1922. 

As  was  announced  at  the  Summer  Meeting,  this  Society  has  at 
last  a  local  habitation  at  142  N.  16th  St.,  and  its  name  is  in  gilt 
letters  on  the  front  door.  The  Friends'  Library  Committee  gave 
space  for  a  desk  and  shelves,  and  most  important  of  all  is  that,  in 
the  fireproof  room  upstairs,  space  will  be  granted  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  any  valuable  papers  given  to  the  Society.  Do  not  for- 
get this. 

Last  year  you  remember  there  was  considerable  consideration 
given  to  the  possibility  of  taking  into  our  care  the  Wakefield  prop- 
erty at  Logan.  It  was  finally  decided  to  decline  and  to  concentrate 
our  attention  on  historical  research. 

Sarah  E.  P.  Mickle  was  appointed  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  as 
our  Representative  to  the  State  Federation  at  Harrisburg.  Your 
President  accompanied  her,  and  both  found  it  a  pleasant  and  in- 
spiring occasion.  The  leading  thought  was  expressed  by  the  retir- 
ing President  that  it  is  the  duty  of  historical  societies  "to  stir  up 
history  by  making  the  past  a  vital  and  forceful  power  to  those 
about  us,  for  we  must  gain  inspiration  always  from  those  gone 
before  and  face  new  problems  with  the  vigor  of  old  life  history." 

Through  agreement  by  correspondence  we  are  working  in  closer 
cooperation  with  the  Historical  Society  of  English  Friends  by  the 
exchange  of  Notes  and  Queries  of  their  Journal  with  those  of  our 
Bulletin,  and  in  any  other  way  which  seems  suitable. 

The  membership  of  our  Society  is  now  about  400,  a  gain  of 
about  25  over  last  year — that  is,  there  were  42  new  members  and 
17  deaths  and  resignations.  The  Society  has  met  with  loss  in  the 
death  of  James  Emlen,  of  Germantown,  one  of  the  Founders,  and 
always  an  interested  member  of  the  Council,  and  in  earlier  years 
its  Secretary. 

The  Index  of  ten  years  of  the  Bulletin  reported  in  progress 
last  year  is  now  complete.  This  was  a  big  work,  done  at  consid- 
erable expense,  but  well  worth  it,  for  it  makes  accessible  for 
students  all  the  material  in  those  volumes  much  of  which  has  never 
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been  printed  before  and  which  was  so  carefully  collected  for  ten 
years  by  Prof.  Allen  C.  Thomas. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  Prof.  Rayner  W.  Kelsey  has 
accepted  the  office  of  Editor  for  another  year  with  a  Consulting 
Committee,  consisting  of  Amelia  M.  Gummere,  Elizabeth  B.  Jones, 
and  Arthur  N.  Leeds. 

So  many  members  responded  to  the  invitations  to  our  two  de- 
lightful excursions  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  dwell  on  them 
except  for  record,  as  we  have  such  pleasant  memories  of  both  occa- 
sions. Buckingham  was  ideal — the  day — the  rare  old  Meeting- 
house— the  hospitality  of  the  host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
D.  Paxson.  The  story  of  the  meeting-house,  as  told  so  ably  by  the 
former,  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin. 

Nature  again  smiled  on  the  courteous  hospitality  of  a  member 
when  we  accepted  the  invitation  of  President  and  Mrs.  Aydelotte 
to  visit  Swarthmore  College,  10  mo.  21,  1922.  A  valuable  exhibit 
was  carefully  arranged  and  explained  by  Albert  Cook  Myers  in 
the  library,  where  our  Vice-President,  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  wel- 
comed us;  then  came  a  short  walk  to  see  the  home  of  Benjamin 
West  and  a  choice  collection  of  his  sketches  and  paintings,  and  to 
hear  a  brief  address  by  Alfred  M.  Brooks,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Swarthmore  College.  Following  this  came  a  walk  over  the 
beautiful  grounds  to  the  President's  house,  where  President  and 
Mrs.  Aydelotte  gave  hearty  welcome  and  had  tea  served  which 
added  to  the  sociability.  As  we  studied  the  interesting  exhibit  I 
dreamed  of  a  wheel,  with  our  little  Society  as  the  hub.  and  one  halt 
of  the  wheel  was  formed  by  the  historical  interests  of  Swarthmore 
College  and  the  other  half  by  the  historical  interests  of  Haverford 
College,  each  half  independent  in  itself,  but  circling  around  the 
center — or  changing  the  comparison,  our  Society  can  stand 
form  of  clearing  house  for  all  historical  interests  of  Friends. 

Do  you  say  this  sounds  rather  conceited  on  our  part?  Xot  at 
all,  for  in  our  membership  we  include  the  President  of  Swarth- 
more and  the  President  of  Haverford.  The  editor  of  our  BULLE- 
TIN, a  magazine  of  which  we  have  reason  to  be  proud,  is  Pro: 
of  History  at  Haverford  College ;  in  fact,  the  membership  includes 
many  who  are  authorities  on  historical  subjects. 
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A  very  short  notice  celebration  occurred  on  n  mo.  24,  1922, 
when  the  chiefs  representing  four  Indian  tribes  came  to  Philadel- 
phia for  conference  and  good  will.  In  the  very  short  time  allowed 
your  President  notified  all  of  the  Council  she  could  easily  reach  by 
telephone.  The  event  was  impressive.  Chief  Justice  Schaeffer, 
representing  the  Governor,  welcomed  them  in  the  east  end  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall  and  Chief  Shenandoah  of  the  Oneidas  responded. 
He  particularly  emphasized  the  need  of  cooperation,  and  mentioned 
the  fact  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  Indians  had  received  fair  play. 
The  chiefs  were  all  in  native  dress  and  looked  most  picturesque. 
They  were  an  educated  group  of  men. 

Following  this  all  walked  to  Second  and  Walnut  Streets,  where 
the  Indians,  on  the  ground  granted  to  their  forefathers  by  John 
Penn  in  1755,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  smoking  the  pipe  of 
peace,  and  Rev.  Red  Fox,  of  the  Blackfoot  tribe,  petitioned  the 
Great  Spirit  in  earnest  words  of  prayer.  It  seemed  as  though  we 
had  gone  back  two  hundred  years,  but  in  reality  we  were  joining 
the  past  two  hundred  years  to  the  future,  with  a  prayer  and  a 
pledge  for  peace  and  good  will. 

Lucy  B.  Roberts. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Aside  from  the  President's  report,  printed  above,  there  was  the 
usual  routine  business.  The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance 
of  only  $37.89  in  the  General  Fund,  much  less  than  usual  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  of  the  General  Index.  Officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  as  indicated  on  page  2,  above. 

Regret  was  expressed  that  Mary  S.  Allen  felt,  on  account  of 
other  duties,  she  could  not  continue  in  her  position  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Society.  A  resolution  was  passed  thanking  her  for  her  long 
and  faithful  service  in  that  capacity. 

Amelia  M.  Gummere  gave  an  interesting  description  of  "  John 
Woolman's  Ledger,  B,  1753,"  recently  rescued  from  oblivion  at  a 
sale  of  old  books  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  Among  other 
things  it  shows  that  Woolman  had  quite  a  little  lending  library, 
including  works  by  such  writers  as  Eusebius,  Everard,  Erasmus. 
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and  Behmen.  A  list  of  the  books  is  given  and  the  names  of  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  loaned. 

Albert  Cook  Myers  gave  some  further  account  of  the  Indians 
who  visited  Philadelphia  recently,  as  mentioned  in  the  President's 
report,  above. 

As  no  record  of  Albert  Cook  Myers's  account  is  available,  the 
following  is  presented,  which  is  from  a  newspaper  account,  with 
some  revision : 

The  chiefs  were  Chief  Shenandoah,  of  the  Oneidas ;  Chief  Mountpleasant. 
of  the  Tuscaroras  (both  of  the  six  nations)  ;  Chief  Strong  Wolf,  of  the 
Ojibways.  and  Chief  Red  Fox,  of  the  Blackfeet.  With  them  came  two 
squaws — Gladys  Ganloquidgeon,  of  the  Mohicans,  and  Mrs.  White  Cloud, 
of  the  Mohawks. 

After  being  entertained  in  the  morning  by  the  Colonial  Dames  at  "  Sten- 
ton,"  the  house  of  James  Logan,  secretary  of  William  Penn,  who  frequently 
entertained  the  Indians  when  they  entered  Philadelphia  as  delegates,  they 
proceeded  to  City  Hall.  Their  coming  had  been  heralded  by  Boy  Scouts  of 
Montgomery  and  Delaware  Counties,  who  in  relays  brought  the  message  on 
parchment  to  Mayor  Moore. 

From  City  Hall  the  scene  was  shifted  to  Independence  Hall,  the  Boy 
Scouts  carrying  the  message  of  the  chiefs'  arrival  to  the  Governor's  repre- 
sentative, Justice  Schaeffer.  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Here  they  were  intro- 
duced by  Isaac  C.  Sutton,  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  addressed 
by  the  Justice  and  by  Penn-Gaskell  Skillern,  Jr.,  eighth  in  descent  from  Wil- 
liam Penn.  Seven  of  the  direct  descendants  of  William  Penn  sat  on  the 
front  seat. 

Chief  Shenandoah  told  of  the  wampum  belt  for  the  tract  of  land  on 
Second  Street,  alleging  that  it  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Oneida  tribe, 
and  how  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  tract  has  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation. 

The  party  then  went  to  the  Indian  Reservation  in  Second  Street,  where  a 
wigwam  had  been  erected.  The  pipe  of  peace  was  smoked  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Red  Fox ;  and  William  Penn-Gaskell  Hall,  seventh  in  descent  from 
William  Penn,  responded  to  the  speech  of  Mountpleasant. 

The  Indian  Reservation  is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Chief  Hendrick. 
of  the  Six  Nations,  when  he  visited  Philadelphia  in  January.  1755.  at  which 
time  he  had  a  conference  with  the  Governor  of  the  Province  with  respect  to 
the  Indians  and  the  Connecticut  claims  to  Northern  Pennsylvania. 

At  that  time,  it  is  claimed,  John  Penn,  son  of  Richard,  and  grandson  of 
William  Penn  the  Founder,  was  living  in  a  house  near  the  tract  in  question 
and  gave  the  Indians  part  of  his  lawn  in  appreciation  of  their  friendship. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  JOHN  SMITH. 

In  1904  I  edited  and  issued  the  Diary  of  James  Logan's  son-in- 
law,  John  Smith,  of  Burlington  and  Philadelphia,  under  the  title, 
Hannah  Logan's  Courtship.  At  that  time  three  of  the  volumes  of 
the  original  manuscript  eluded  my  search.  Last  November,  how- 
ever, I  found  these  missing  parts.  Bound  in  limp  paper,  and  in 
the  hand  of  John  Smith,  they  are  as  follows : 

"No.  1,"  11  mo.  1,  1745-6-10  mo.  31,  1746.     (Size  8  x  12^ 

inches,  41  pages.) 
"  No.  7,"  10  mo.  12,  1748-3  mo.  19,  1749.     (Size  4%  x  6%  inches, 

59  pages.) 
"  No.  8,"  3  mo.  20,  1749-10  mo.  19,  1749.     (Size  3^  x  5%  inches, 

96  pp.) 

These  unpublished  portions  of  the  Diary  are  of  such  value  that 
they  should  be  put  into  print  as  a  supplement  to  what  has  already 
appeared.  If  the  cost  of  transcription  and  publication  could  be 
borne,  I  should  be  glad  to  bring  out  these  newly  discovered  parts 
of  the  Diary. 

Here  is  an  entry  of  particular  interest,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
earliest  known  theatrical  performance  in  Philadelphia : 

1749  "  6  mo.  22.  3.  A  NE.  wind  &  very  Raw — were  at  Meeting.  M. 
Holland  &  M  Yarnal  preached  &  Joyce  Benezitt  prayd  .  .  .  Jos : 
Morris  &  I  happened  in  at  Peacock  Biggers,  &  drank  Tea  there  & 
his  daughter  being  one  of  the  Company  who  were  going  to  hear 
the  Tragedy  of  Cato  Acted  it  Occasioned  some  Conversation  in 
wch  I  Expressed  my  sorrow  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  was  En- 
couraged &  Ca." 

Albert  Cook  Myers. 
1300  Locust  Street 
Philadelphia 
2 :  II :  1923 

LETTER  FROM  HELENA  SCHLATTER  TO  STEPHEN 

GRELLET. 

(The  following  letter  is  kindly  supplied  to  the  Bulletin  by 
Amelia  Mott  Gummere.  The  translation  from  the  German  is  by 
Dr.  Adolph  Gerber,  of  Munich,  Germany.     It  has  not  been  possi- 
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ble  yet  to  determine  Helena  Schlatter's  place  of  residence,  nor  her 
probable  connection  with  the  family  of  Michael  Schlatter  (1716- 
1790),  the  famous  Reformed  Church  preacher  and  missionary  to 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  born  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland.  Stephen 
Grellet  visited  this  part  of  Switzerland  in  First  Month,  1820. 

The  reference  to  Stephen  Grellet's  companion  is  to  William 
Allen.  The  letter  reflects  the  high  evangelical  fervor  of  Stephen 
Grellet's  ministry,  and  indicates  the  great  impact  of  the  message 
upon  his  hearers. — Editor.) 

[Address:]  To  the  beloved  friend 
Grelett 

by  enclosure 

March  5,  1820. 
Dear,  forever  beloved  friend  and  brother : 

Since  your  short  blessed  stay  with  us,  my  heart  feels  anew  united 
with  you  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  deeply  ashamed  of  my 
lagging  behind,  my  pusillanimity,  my  timidity  though  He  calls  to 
me :  "  Do  not  fear,  only  believe !  "  You,  beloved  one,  have  encour- 
aged me  anew  through  His  grace  only  to  remain  in  Him  that  I 
may  bear  fruit  in  His  honour.  O !  do  pray  for  me  fervently  that 
only  He  may  live  in  me  and  I  have  no  longer  any  other  will  than 
His.  This  absence  of  will  is  a  source  of  tranquillity  and  strength. 
I  have  experienced  it  already  so  often  and  yet  His  long-suffering 
love  must  still  bear  with  me  in  great  patience.  You  have  given  me 
much  comfort  by  entering  so  fully  into  my  feeling  that  the  poor 
sick  body  so  often  cramps  and  binds  the  spirit,  and  that  the 
Heavenly  Physician  so  often  uses  this  very  fire  of  purification  for 
my. recovery.  I  rejoice  that  He  knows  me  through  and  through, 
my  powerlessness  and  indigence,  but  also  my  thirst  to  live,  to  suiter. 
to  die  only  for  Him.  The  days  of  my  life  are  hastening  towards 
their  close.  Hence  I  should  like  so  much  to  live  the  time  which  I 
still  live  in  the  flesh,  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.  who  has  loved 
me  and  given  Himself  for  me,  and  I  keep  beseeching  that  He  may 
deliver  me  from  all  creatures,  even  from  myself,  and  purity, 
cleanse,  hallow  me  according  to  His  will  until  I  am  quite  as  He 
would  have  me.     Hence  mv  way  is  bound  to  go  through  manifold 
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suffering,  but  His  wisdom  weighs  to  the  weak  child  every  grain 
and  adds  the  strength  to  bear.  I  have  to  extol  His  unspeakable 
mercy  and  shall  sometime  lie  at  His  feet  as  an  everlasting  monu- 
ment of  His  grace. 

Now  I  am  rejoicing  in  your  love  and  prayer  on  my  behalf,  as 
in  a  great  gift  of  God  for  which  I  shall  duly  express  thanks  only 
in  our  native  land  [i.e.  Heaven].  There  I  hope  to  see  you  again 
with  our  Head  and  Saviour  who  unites  all  scattered  children  of 
God,  even  the  least  and  poorest,  within  Himself. 

My  beloved  children,  who  by  your  visit  were  also  touched  afresh 
by  the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  consecrated  their  hearts  to  Him  anew, 
commend  themselves  with  undying  love  to  your  fervent  prayer, 
quite  especially  my  beloved  only  daughter,  who  has  been  filled  with 
deep  affection  for  you  and  through  you  now  feels  united  with  the 
Lord  and  all  His  beloved  ones.  Indeed  this  young  plant  is  grow- 
ing up  in  a  feeble  frame  amongst  many  privations  and  sufferings 
to  the  joy  of  herself  and  my  Lord.  I  can  confidently  leave  her  to 
Him,  [although]  I  must  leave  her  also  as  an  orphan  behind  me. 
She  knows  and  loves  Him.  Hence  she  cannot  fail  to  get  on.  Not 
a  small  sacrifice  is  asked  of  me  by  the  Lord  at  present  in  as  much 
as  this  month  my  beloved  son  Daniel  must  visit  the  Frankfurt  and 
Leipzig  fairs  with  his  employers  and  then  will  be  absent  for  3 
months.  I  gladly  grant  him  the  enjoyment  since  he  can  see  and 
enjoy  dear  children  of  God  in  all  places  although  it  will  be  a  great 
privation  for  me  and  my  dear  Clara  and  perhaps  entail  much  suf- 
fering for  my  poor  eldest  son.  Yet  it  is  the  will  of  the  Father  and 
I  am  praying  that  He  may  teach  me  in  this  case  also  what  he  wants. 
This  is  now  an  occasion  when  I  shall  divert  my  confidence  also 
from  the  dearest  one  and  rest  it  alone  on  Him.  May  He  be  merci- 
ful to  me  and  accompany  this  beloved  one  everywhere.  May  He 
hear  also  my  motherly  supplication  for  my  beloved  youngest  son 
and  help  him  through  the  Holy  Spirit  to  obtain  a  new  birth  and 
may  He  grant  me  wisdom  in  speech  and  silence,  and  strength  to 
wait  until  his  hour  comes.  Help  me  to  live,  you  friend  of  God, 
that  the  name  of  God  may  be  glorified  in  us  all. 

In  spirit  I  am  accompanying  you  everywhere  on  your  blessed 
journey,  which  will  bear  much  fruit  in  honor  of  the  Lord,  and  beg 
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you  to  remember  us  to  all  children  of  God  wherever  you  go  and 
bless  them  in  the  name  of  all  of  us,  especially  your  beloved  one 
when  the  Lord  leads  you  back  into  her  arms.  Give  also  the  cordial 
love  of  us  all  to  your  dear  friend  and  companion!  May  Jesus 
glorify  Himself  in  and  through  you.  May  He  reward  you  for  all 
your  affection  towards  your  poorest,  least  sister, 

Helena  Schlatter. 

Since  your  visit  I  again  have  to  keep  my  bed  most  of  the  time. 

ITEMS  FROM  PERIODICALS. 

In  The  Friend  (Phila.),  11  mo.  9,  1922,  p.  221,  is  a  brief  report  of  a 
"  Neighborhood  Meeting "  held  at  Birmingham  Meeting  House,  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  10  mo.  15,  1922.  The  Friend  prints  also  a  small  portion  of  a 
valuable  paper  on  the  early  history  of  Friends  at  Birmingham,  prepared  and 
read  by  Dr.  William  T.  Sharpless.  This  paper  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
Daily  Local  News,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  10  mo.  23,  1922.  It  contained  a  brief 
bibliography  of  historical  materials  on  the  subject,  extracts  from  Minutes 
concerning  the  establishment  of  the  meeting,  and  interesting  data  on  William 
Brinton,  the  first  settler  of  Birmingham  Township,  and  on  Elizabeth  Webb, 
"  the  real  spiritual  head  of  the  meeting,  and  the  first  prophet  of  this  church 
in  the  wilderness." 


A  charming  story  of  "  Swarthmore  Hall  Today,"  by  Hubert  W.  Peet. 
is  in  The  Friend  (Phila.),  8  mo.  3,  1922,  pp.  51-52.  Tribute  is  paid  to 
Emma  Clarke  Abraham,  a  descendent  of  Margaret  Fell.  Though  not  a 
Friend,  she  is  giving  her  time  and  substance  to  bringing  the  place  back  to 
the  form  and  spirit  of  the  days  when  Judge  Fell  walked  with  Priest  Lam- 
pitt  in  the  garden,  and  George  Fox  preached  from  the  east  balcony  to  the 
curious  crowds  from  Ulverston. 


The  valuable  "Recollections"  of  Marmadukc  C.  Cope  (1804-1897}  that 
began  publication  in  The  Friend  (Phila.),  6  mo.  22.  1022.  were  concluded 
in  the  issue  of  9  mo.  7,  1922. 


Services  were  held  recently  in  Warrington  Meeting  House,  in  northern 
York  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  that  neighborhood.  Interesting  items  concerning  the  old 
meeting-houses  at  Warrington,  Newberry,  and  York  are  in  Tin-  Friend 
(Phila.),   11  mo.  16,  1922,  p.  238. 
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"  The  historic  houses  of  Washington,  D.  C,  were  open  for  inspection 
one  day  last  autumn  during  the  meeting  there  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Amer- 
ica. One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  Octagon  house  built  in 
1798  and  later  occupied  by  President  Madison,  and  Dolly,  his  Quaker  wife, 
after  the  burning  of  the  White  House  in  1814,  and  where  the  President 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  Tudor  Place,  on  Q  Street,  in  Georgetown, 
is  a  fine  example  of  Tudor  architecture,  with  colonial  features.  It  was 
built  in  1810  and  owned  for  many  years  by  the  Washington  family.  Dr. 
William  Thornton,  born  in  the  West  Indies,  1761,  of  Quaker  parents,  was 
architect  of  these  as  well  as  of  the  United  States  Capitol."  The  Friend 
(Phila.),  1  mo,  11,  1923,  pp.  333~334- 


A  valuable  contribution  "  Concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pline," by  Anna  J.  F.  Hallowell,  is  in  the  Friends'  Intelligencer,  8  mo.  19 
and  8  mo.  26,  1922. 


"  Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships  "  is  a  description  in  The  American  Friend 
of  the  moving  picture  of  the  same  title.  It  is  a  fine  story  and  a  fine  picture. 
A  genuine  old  whaling  ship,  the  "  Charles  W.  Morgan,"  went  to  sea  and 
harpooned  whales  right  before  the  camera's  eyes.  The  Friends'  meeting  is 
surprisingly  true  to  life  and  well  worth  preserving  in  picture  form.  The 
leading  characters  slip  slightly  on  Quaker  form  now  and  then  but  on  the 
whole  there  is  little  to  cavil  about  and  much  to  praise.  The  article  about 
it  is  the  more  valuable  in  that  several  pictures  from  the  play  accompany  it. 
(See  also  p.  38  below.)  The  American  Friend,  10  mo.  12,  1922,  pp.  818- 
821. 


The  story  of  Lindley  M.  Hoag's  preaching  in  Norway  and  the  later 
migration  of  Norwegian  Friends  to  America  is  told  in  The  American 
Friend,  11  mo.  30,  1922,  pp.  956-958. 


Portraits  of  several  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  foreign  mission 
work  of  English  Friends  are  given  in  The  Friend  (London),  1  mo.  6,  1923, 
PP.  1-8. 


Further  data  on  Friendly  sects  in  Russia  are  given  in  The  Friend  (Lon- 
don), 1  mo.  6,  1923,  pp.  11-12. 


Under  the  caption,  "Life  at  Bootham  Fifty  Years  Ago,"  John  Edward 
Southall  gives  some  delightful  reminiscences  of  his  life  at  Bootham  School. 
— Friends  Quarterly  Examiner,  7  mo.,  1922,  pp.  226-235. 
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"  Memoirs  of  a  Seventeenth  Century  Quaker  "  tells  the  story  of  William 
Stout,  a  North  Lancashire  trader.  Many  quaint  customs  of  the  time  are 
set  forth,  as  the  following:  "At  this  time  we  sold  much  cheese  to  funerals 
in  the  country  from  30  to  100  lbs.  weight,  as  the  deceased  was  of  ability ; 
which  was  sliced  into  two  or  three  slices  in  the  pound,  and  one  with  a 
penny  loaf  given  to  all  the  attendants." — Friends  Quarterly  Examiner,  7 
mo.,  1922,  pp.  249-264. 


In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  10  mo.,  1922,  pp.  295-315,  there  is  a  long  and 
valuable  article  on  "  Quakerism "  by  Herbert  G.  Wood,  of  Woodbrooke, 
England.  It  is  in  part  a  review  of  the  Rowntree  histories,  but  in  a  larger 
way  it  is  an  interpretation  and  a  criticism  of  Quakerism.  Of  especial  value 
is  his  study  of  "  the  limitations  and  comparative  failure  of  Quakerism." 
Why  has  a  Christian  body  of  such  lofty  spiritual  ideals  made  in  the  long 
run  such  a  limited  appeal  to  the  world? — In  The  Friend  (London),  11  mo. 
10,  1922,  p.  780,  some  exception  is  taken  to  H.  G.  Wood's  statement,  in 
the  above-mentioned  article,  that  "  Barclay  was  building  on  Calvinism.'' 


Many  readers  of  the  Bulletin  are  familiar  with  Gabriel  Thomas's  His- 
torical and  Geographical  Account  of  the  Province  and  County  of  Pcnsil- 
vania  and  of  West  New  Jersey  in  America  (1698).  The  part  relating  to 
West  New  Jersey  was  reprinted  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society,  8  (Jan.,  1923)  :  1-12.  The  entire  account  is  to  be  found 
in  A.  C.  Myers  (editor),  Narratives  of  Early  Pennsylvania,  West  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  1630-1707.     (1912.) 


Generous  and  valuable  excerpts  from  the  Meeting  Records  of  Berwick 
(later  North  Berwick),  Maine,  have  been  printed  in  the  New  England  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Register,  Vols.  7^-75  (i9iS-iO-'i).  passim.  The 
parts  printed  consist  of  membership  lists,  marriage  certificates,  and  extracts 
of  Minutes.  The  manuscript  records  are  in  the  vault  at  Moses  Brown 
School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  with  other  records  of  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting. 

BOOK  NOTICES  AND  REVIEWS. 

Books  of  interest  to  Friends  may  usually  be  purchased  at  the  following 
places : 

Friends'  Book  Store,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Friends'  Book  and  Tract  Committee,  144  East  20th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House,  Richmond.  Indiana. 
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Friends'  Bookshop,  140,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.  C.  2,  England. 

When  the  price  of  an  English  book  is  given  below  in  terms  of  American 
money,  it  means  that  one  of  the  American  book  stores  has  quoted  that 
price. 


Case,  Clarence  M.  Non-Violent  Coercion,  A  Study  in  Methods  of  Social 
Pressure.     New  York:  Century  Company.     1923.     Pp.  423,  cloth.     $3.00. 

The  author  is  a  Friend,  and  is  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the 
State  University  of  Iowa.  While  not  primarily  Quaker  history,  the  volume 
of  course  touches  frequently  upon  that  subject.  Running  the  gamut  from 
Confucius  to  the  World  War  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  largely  bulk  the 
Quaker  experiments  in  passive  resistance  and  pacific  action.  The  Quaker 
regime  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  peace  testimony  in  war  times  are  empha- 
sized. 

The  author  has  used  the  standard  histories  of  Quakerism  and  some  source 
materials.  The  study  is  timely  and  valuable,  and  shows  certain  phases  of 
Quaker  history  in  a  new  setting. 


Cope,  Gilbert.  Ancestral  Chart  of  Gilbert  Cope  and  Anna  Garrett,  His 
Wife,  1879,  With  Additions  and  Corrections,  1920.  Media,  Pa. :  Address 
the  compiler,  Gilbert  Cope. 

Prepared  by  a  veteran  historian  and  of  interest  to  Quaker  genealogists. 


Gummere,  Amelia  Mott  (editor).  The  Journal  and  Essays  of  John  Wool- 
man,  with  a  Biographical  Introduction.  Rancocas  edition.  Philadelphia : 
Friends'  Book  Store.     1922.     Pp.  643.    $5.00  cloth. 

Why  does  not  some  one  write  an  essay  drawing  a  parallel  between  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau  and  John  Woolman?  Apart  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
exact  contemporaries  and  inhabited  the  same  earth,  it  might  seem  at  first 
sight  that  the  two  men  had  nothing  in  common,  and  yet  the  spiritual  note 
that  spread  over  the  world  in  the  middle  eighteenth  century  can  be  detected 
in  the  writings  of  both.  There  are  certain  pages  in  Rousseau's  Bmile  that 
could  be  slipped  into  the  Journal  quite  undetected. 

It  is  to  the  mystic  of  Mount  Holly,  however,  that  Amelia  M.  Gummere  in- 
troduces us,  and  not  to  the  Genevan  skeptic.  Her  direct  contribution  to  the 
book  covers  some  306  pages,  the  fruition  of  her  many  years  of  labor.  .  No 
less  a  task  was  the  editing  of  Woolman's  own  writings,  which  take  up  359 
pages.  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  story.  The  great  Christian  saints  are  for 
the  most  part  pallid  and  vague  shadows  if  we  try  to  visualize  them  as  real 
men  and  women.  Not  so  indeed  with  John  Woolman.  We  here  see  him 
alertly  stepping  from  place  to  place,  with  his  inkhorn  and  his  folios,  care- 
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fully  fulfilling  various  commonplace  tasks  and  duties — keen,  accurate,  just, 
prompt.  And  all  this  time  his  soul  was  up  with  the  stars !  Let  us  illustrate  : 
on  page  106  is  given  an  excerpt  from  his  larger  Account  Book  in  which 
are  itemized  charges  for  Camblet.  whatever  that  is,  an  ivory  comb,  a 
looking-glass,  a  copper  kettle,  20  perches  of  stone,  his  primer,  and  rent.  On 
page  286  of  the  Journal,  of  an  exactly  corresponding  date,  are  these  words : 
"  The  place  of  prayer  is  a  precious  habitation,  for  I  now  saw  that  the  prayers 
of  the  Saints  was  precious  Incense:  and  a  Trumpet  was  given  me  that  I 
might  sound  fourth  this  Language,"  etc.  Is  it  not  a  unique  record  in  which 
we  can  see  a  man  transcended  into  the  holiest  inspiration,  and  at  one  and  the 
same  time  fulfilling  his  daily  tasks  faithfully  and  exac 

Amelia  M.  Gummere's  carefully  drawn  biography  needs  no  comment.  One 
must,  however,  note  with  full  appreciation  the  vast  amount  of  work  that 
must  have  been  exacted  by  the  short  sketches  of  some  116  Friends  and 
others,  many  of  them  obscure  individuals.  This  section  of  the  book  is  really 
a  biographical  dictionary  of  the  time.  The  general  index  is  also  full,  and 
correspondingly  helpful.  In  the  quotation  from  Tintern  Abbey  on  the  title 
page  the  word  "  part "  should  be  "  portion."  Every  owner  of  the  volume 
can  readily  make  this  correction  in  his  copy. 

With  commendable  reticence  Amelia  Gummere  refrains  from  any  allusion 
to  Charles  Lamb's  much  worn  saying  about  the  Journal.  The  reviewer 
may  however  repeat  his  words,  the  biggest  advertisement  that  any  book 
ever  got.  Lamb  was  closely  affiliated  with  the  Lloyds  of  Birmingham  and 
with  other  Friends,  from  his  early  years.  In  1820  he  joined  forces  with 
others  in  starting  The  London  Magazine,  and  in  the  number  of  April,  1821, 
page  387,  appears  his  essay,  "  A  Quaker's  Meeting."  signed  Elia.  I  find  this 
old  volume  in  that  vast  Thesaurus  of  recondite  knowledge,  the  Ridgway 
Library-.  In  this  essay  occur  these  words  :  "  Get  the  writings  of  John  Wool- 
man  by  heart;  and  love  the  early  Quakers."  The  essay  itself,  crowned  with 
this  famous  sentence,  might  entitle  Lamb  to  be  considered  as  one  of  our 
Quaker  fathers,  by  convincement  if  not  by  birthright. 

But  was  John  Woolman  really  an  "  early  Quaker  "  ? 

Richard  T.  Cadbl  by. 

(There  is  also  a  review  of  the  above  book  in  the  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
I  mo.  13.  1923.  pp.  20-22.  with  a  note  concerning  Amelia  If.  Gummere  and 
her  writings. — Ed.) 


Hires.  Charles  E.     A  Short  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Old  Menon  M 
House,  Merion,  Pa.     [Haver ford.  Pa.]     Privately  printed     191 7-     Pp   •»• 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  booklet,  printed  on  heavy,  coated  paper,  with  stiff 
paper  covers.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  being  more  than  a  brie:  sketch 
of  the  subject  but  is  embellished  with  ten  beautiful  half-tone  illustrations  of 
great  historic  and  artistic  worth. 
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Knight,  Rachel.  The  Founder  of  Quakerism,  A  Psychological  Study  of 
the  Mysticism  of  George  Fox.  London:  Swarthmore  Press.  1922.  Pp. 
280,  cloth. 

Dr.  Knight  was  eminently  fitted  by  rearing  as  a  Friend  and  by  habits  of 
mind,  to  expound  the  life  of  George  Fox.  She  was  able  to  sympathize  with 
his  strength  and  greatness,  and  to  consider  him  objectively  on  occasion,  and 
critically.  Few  of  the  "  Lives "  of  the  religious  leaders  of  the  world  have 
had  interpreters  who  so  combined  the  friendly  expounder  and  the  severe 
critic  in  the  same  person.  Dr.  Knight  was  in  a  position,  furthermore,  to 
bring  a  wealth  of  insight  to  bear  upon  Fox,  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view. 

The  temper  of  the  book  as  an  excursus  into  the  psychology  of  religion  is 
commendable.  It  is  thoroughly  empirical;  without  ever  imagining  that  the 
mechanics  of  behavior  can  "  explain  "  the  things  of  the  spirit,  she  views  all 
of  Fox's  experiences  in  terms  of  the  describable  world  of  ordinary  human 
experience.  It  is  dispassionate;  while  appreciating  the  greatness  and  gran- 
deur of  the  object  of  the  research,  there  is  no  attempt  to  screen  his  weak- 
nesses nor  explain  away  his  pathologies.  It  is  daring;  there  is  conviction 
almost  universal  among  trained  students  that  the  traditional  cognition-asso- 
ciation psychology  is  patch-work  when  applied  to  the  profounder  human 
experiences  and  that  the  "  studies  "  of  mysticism  are  word-play,  and  picture- 
making  through  the  symbolism  of  sentence  building.  This  study  makes 
several  inroads  into  an  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  of  the  mystical 
experience,  notable  the  hypersentitivity,  in  the  case  of  Fox,  of  the  ordinary 
sense  organs  (Chapter  III),  the  truth-values  reported  by  the  "  lower  senses  " 
(Chapter  IV),  the  principle  of  psychoanalysis  as  applied  to  "openings" 
(Chapter  V),  ripened  instinct-wisdom  (Chapter  VI)  and  the  conflicts  and 
reintegrations  of  his  personality,  culminating  necessarily  in  an  organized 
mystically-centered  selfhood  with  a  mighty  inwardness  and  Inner  Light 
(Chapters  X-XII). 

All  these  approaches  seem  to  apply  without  straining  a  point,  so  that  the 
newer  developments  in  psychology  help  to  understand  Fox  and  his  experi- 
ences in  turn  throwing  light  upon  the  nature  of  mysticism.  Perhaps  the 
most  convincing  and  illuminating  part  of  the  volume  is  the  study  of  the 
conflicting  traits  (Chapter  X)  in  Fox,  which,  when  found  singly  in  lesser 
minds  bring  eccentricity  and  abnormality,  but  playing  against  one  another 
diversely  and  "  having  found  not  only  a  dominant  center  but  a  spiritualized 
center  that  controlled  his  every  action  "  (p.  127)  constitute  the  secret  of  his 
greatness  and  power.  This  interpretation  promises  to  be  an  important  chap- 
ter in  the  psychology  of  genius. 

The  style  is  attractive  and  the  thinking  clear.  Copious  diagrams  are  con- 
ducive to  clarity  and  cogency  of  thought.  The  book  is  attractively  printed 
as  befits  the  dignity  of  the  work.  Such  a  volume  might  well  be  pondered 
by  every  thoughtful  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  cares  to  estimate 
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the  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  institution  that  is  "the  lengthened 
shadow"  of  the  Founder  of  Quakerism.  It  is  sure  to  find  a  place,  too,  in 
the  consideration  of  students  of  religion,  generally. 

Edwin  D.  Starbuck. 
(The  above  book  was  reviewed  by  Edward  Grubb  in  The  Friend  (Lon- 
don), 12  mo.  8,  1923.  pp.  847-848. — Ed.) 


Lubbock,  Percy.     Earlham.    London:  Jonathan  Cape.     1922.     Pp.  254. 

These  charming  reminiscences  of  Earlham  Hall  are  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  story  of  The  Gurneys  of  Earlham  by  A.  J.  C.  Hare.  Yet  there  is  scant 
mention  of  the  Gurneys  in  this  volume. 

Percy  Lubbock  is  the  great-grandson  of  Samuel  Gurney,  brother  of  Joseph 
John  Gurney.  He  is  not  a  Friend.  His  memories  are  of  the  post-Quaker 
period  of  Earlham  Hall,  Yet  his  pages  will  lead  many  readers  to  suspect 
that  a  heritage  of  Friendly  atmosphere  lingered  about  the  place  after  the 
departure  of  the  Gurneys. 

One  quotation  may  serve  to  illustrate  at  once  the  occasional  reference  to 
the  Gurney  family,  and  the  charm  of  the  author's  style : 

"Joseph  John  was  a  handsome  old  scholar  and  philanthropist  and  man  of 
business,  mildly  literary.  His  portrait  remained  at  Earlham.  a  head  of  dis- 
tinction, with  kind  lucid  eyes.  More  interesting  was  a  picture  that  hung  in 
the  drawing  room,  a  large  water-colour,  in  a  frame  with  folding  doors  to 
it — a  portrait  by  Richmond  of  a  Quaker  lady,  old  and  portly  and  immensely 
majestic,  in  mob-cap  and  flowing  robe  of  soft  brown  and  gray.  This  was 
Aunt  Fry,  sister  of  Joseph  John — Elizabeth  Fry,  missionary  of  the  prison- 
house,  recalled  and  commemorated  still  for  her  fruitful  works.  She  was 
much  more  commanding,  much  more  resolute,  I  judge,  than  her  brother; 
she  looked  as  though  she  had  accomplished  her  good  works  with  a  high 
hand." 

This  book  will  have  charm,  especially  for  those  American  Friends  who 
have  visited  Earlham  Hall  in  England,  and  an  added  attraction  for  those 
who  have  spent  youthful  years  in  an  Earlham  Hall  in  America,  namesake 
of  the  home  of  Joseph  John  Gurney. 

A  review  of  the  book,  by  John  W.  Graham,  is  in  The  Friend  (London). 
12  mo.  8,  1922,  pp.  850-851. 


Pendered,  Mary  L.  William  Pen*,  A  Flay.  London,  iojj.  Pp.  63. 
Paper  covers,  2s.  6d. 

This  play  is  cleverly  composed  and  should  be  widely  used  in  Quaker 
centers.  Friends'  colleges  might  well  develop  some  distinctive  atmosphere 
by  a  careful  and  finished  production  of  it  that  would  pain  wide  attention. 

The  chief  characters  are  William  Penn  and  Sir  William  Penn.  Lady  Penn. 
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Samuel  Pepys,  Isaac  Penington,  Gulielma  Springett,  John  Milton,  and 
Thomas  Ellwood.  Memoir,  in  the  likeness  of  a  Quaker  Dame,  fills  in  the 
story  between  the  scenes.  Much  is  made,  and  tellingly,  of  Sir  William's 
wrath  at  his  son's  religious  convictions.  Then  come  the  trial  of  William 
Penn  for  street  preaching  in  London,  his  engagement  to  Gulielma  Springett, 
the  dying  penitence  of  Sir  William,  and  the  great  Indian  Treaty  near  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  place  of  the  treaty  should  be  "  Shackamaxon  "  instead  of  "  Saxamax- 
ing."  Albert  Cook  Myers  notes  that  William  Penn  was  never  tall,  as  indi- 
cated on  page  56.  The  play  would  have  more  appeal  in  America  if  at  least 
one  more  scene  were  added  depicting  Penn's  activities  in  Pennsylvania — 
perhaps  a  Council  meeting,  and  afterward  Penn's  wonderful  prayer  for 
Philadelphia    (as  if  it  had  been  spoken). 


Tierney,  Agnes  L.  Ten  Studies  in  the  History  and  Teaching  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  Richmond,  Indiana:  Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House. 
1922.     Pp.  55,  paper.    $.15. 

Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Young  Friends'  Board  of  the  Five  Years 
Meeting.  Designed  for  personal  use,  for  study  classes,  etc.  It  contains 
brief  sketches  of  some  of  the  great  leaders  and  episodes  of  Quaker  history, 
a  lesson  on  the  early  "  Message,"  and  a  final  one  on  "  Quakerism  Today  and 
Tomorrow."  With  each  lesson  there  are  useful  reading  lists,  and  "  Ques- 
tions for  Discussion." 


Whittier's  Unknown  Romance:  Letters  to  Elisabeth  Lloyd;  with  an  In- 
troduction by  Marie  V.  Denervaud.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
1922.     Pp.  72,  decorative  paper  sides  and  cloth  back.    $5.00. 

This  little  book,  with  its  charming  old-fashioned  binding  and  perfect  letter- 
press, has  been  issued  in  a  limited  edition,  of  which  350  numbered  copies 
have  been  placed  on  sale. 

We  have  found  no  reference  in  Whittier's  biographies  to  more  than  the 
brief  statement,  based  on  the  reminiscences  of  Susan  E.  Dickinson,  that  there 
was  a  tradition  in  Philadelphia  that  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Jr.,  herself  a  poet  and 
birth-right  Friend,  had  kindled  a  warm  friendship  in  Whittier  during  the 
period  of  his  sojourn  in  Philadelphia  in  1837  and  subsequently.  In  the 
Poet's  previously  published  correspondence,  we  find  him  writing  to  his 
younger  sister  Elizabeth,  5th  month  4th,  1840,  from  Philadelphia :  "  I  have 
seen  the  Lloyds,  the  Nicholsons,  etc.,"  but  that  is  all.  {Whittier's  Corre- 
spondence, from  the  Oak  Knoll  Collection,  1830-1892,  edited  by  John  Albree, 
Salem,  191 1,  p.  67.)  There  is  as  yet,  of  course,  no  definitive  collection  of 
Whittier's  correspondence.  For  the  deep  and  long-enduring  affection  of 
Whittier  for  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  these  letters  now  published  give  us  the  first 
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and  most  welcome  evidence.  The  great  Abolitionist  here  becomes  a  lover, 
subdued,  but  tender  and  faithful.  The  long  unmarried  life  of  the  Poet  is 
here  made  radiant  with  a  love  that  sustains  him  in  the  lonely  places.  He 
might  have  made  his  own  what  a  French  poet  has  so  touchingly  said : 

"  Je  vous  dois  d'avoir  eu  tout  au  moins  une  amie. 
Grace  a  vous,  une  robe  a  passe  dans  ma  vie." 

She  was  born  in  181 1 — this  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Jr. — four  years  the  Poet's 
junior,  married  Robert  Howell  "out  of  meeting"  in  1853,  was  reinstated 
in  her  membership  at  her  earnest  solicitation — an  action  which  aroused  Whit- 
tier's  surprise  and  satisfaction — lost  her  husband  after  three  years,  and  later 
joined  the  Episcopal  Church.  She  died  in  1896.  The  letters  here  printed 
cover  the  period  1841-1864  and  are  thirty  in  number.  They  refer  to  a  very 
different  case  from  that  of  the  unconvincing  reminiscences  set  forth  in  the 
New  England  Magazine  of  April,  1905,  under  the  ambitious  caption  of 
"  The  Love  Story  of  Whittier's  Life,"  wherein  too  much  is  made  of  a  school 
friendship  before  1827  with  Evelina  Bray  (later  wife  of  William  Downey). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  feelings  cherished  by  the  aging  Poet  for  this 
sympathetic  Philadelphia  friend  of  earlier  years.  Very  different  in  their  de- 
mands upon  life,  Whittier  evidently  found  in  her  the  response  his  soul  craved. 
He  frequently  speaks  of  his  wish  that  she  might  share  his  joy  in  scenes  of 
natural  beauty  and  his  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  certain  books.  In  i860  he 
wishes  to  dedicate  a  volume  of  verses  to  her.  The  nineteenth  letter,  written 
in  1859,  the  third  year  of  E.  L.'s  widowhood,  is  the  most  significant  of  Whit- 
tier's references  to  what  might  have  been,  and  to  his  gentle  resignation  to 
the  Providence  which  had  ordered  their  lives.  Intimate  as  are  the  letters, 
they  never  transgress  the  exquisite  delicacy  with  which  he  here  assures  her  : 
"  It  was  no  more  than  thy  due  to  know  how  much  thy  unconscious  influence 
had  been  to  me,  and  how  happy  I  was  to  meet  thee  again.  .  .  .  Cares  and 
sorrows  have  not  estranged  us,  nor  blunted  our  mutual  sympathies." 

Every  Friends'  library  needs  this  volume  in  order  that  Friends  may  read 
this  revelation  of  the  love  for  a  woman  which  lay  beneath  our  great  Poet's 
love  of  humanity. 

W.  W.  Comfort. 


A  Short  History  of  Quakerism,  by  Elizabeth  B.  Emmott,  is  announced  by 
George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London.  This  short  story  is  based  upon  the 
Rowntree  series  and  should  be  widely  read  among  Friends,  especially  by 
those  who  do  not  have  the  larger  volumes.  A  copy  has  not  como  to  hand 
for  review  at  this  time. 


J.  W.  Graham's  Conscription  and  Conscience  was  mentioned  in  a  former 
Bulletin  (11:95).    A  sympathetic  review  of  it  by  T.  Edmund  Harvey  is 
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in  the  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner,  7  mo.,  1922,  pp.  185-200.  The  reviewer 
was  himself  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  C.  O.  movement  among  English 
Friends  that  he  is  able  to  add,  in  his  review,  many  side-lights  that  are  valu- 
able historically. 


Mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  issue  (pp.  30,  39)  of  the  whaling  in- 
dustry and  Quaker  whalers.  Lovers  of  Moby  Dick  will  be  interested  in 
R.  M.  Weaver's  Herman  Melville,  Mariner  and  Mystic  (Doran),  referred 
to  in  the  Autumn  (1922)  number  of  the  Bulletin,  p.  88.  A  more  general 
account  is  The  Story  of  the  New  England  Whalers,  by  John  R.  Spears 
(Macmillan).  It  contains  some  Quaker  history  and  much  whaling  history, 
all  of  it  told  in  lively  fashiin.  Still  livelier  is  the  latest  story  by  W.  J. 
Hopkins,  She  Blows!  And  Sparm  at  That!     (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  John  Woolman  Memorial 
Association  was  issued  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  10  mo. 
15,  1922.  The  meeting,  blessed  with  a  beautiful  autumn  day,  was  held  at 
the  Memorial,  just  outside  of  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey.  There  were  about 
forty  members  present.  The  Report,  printed  in  neat  pamphlet  form,  indi- 
cates struggle  and  achievement.  The  new  macadam  surface  on  Branch 
Street  has  drawn  the  motorists.  Quite  two  thousand  people  have  visited  the 
Memorial  during  the  past  year.  Further  financial  support  from  interested 
friends  is  greatly  needed.  It  is  hoped  to  secure  also  an  appropriation  from 
the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  to  be  expended  upon  permanent  improve- 
ments. Unfortunately,  Caroline  L.  Crew,  the  devoted  hostess  of  the  Me- 
morial, feels  unable  to  continue  in  that  service.  Upon  the  choice  of  her 
successor  much  depends. 


In  the  autumn  of  1922  William  Ellis  Haines,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  read 
before  the  Lycoming  Historical  Society  a  valuable  paper  on  the  history  of 
Muncy  Monthly  Meeting,  of  Pennsdale,  Pa.  The  Monthly  Meeting  was  es- 
tablished in  1799,  and  the  first  clerk  was  William  Ellis.  A  copy  of  the  paper 
has  been  secured  for  the  Library  of  Haverford  College. 


Albert  Cook  Myers  kindly  contributes  the  following  from  a  letter  of 
Isaac  Norris,  Philadelphia,  to  his  son  Joseph  Norris,  in  England,  2  mo., 
1719: 

"  give  my  respects  to  severall  as  Hannah  Penn  Henry  Gouldney.  .  .  . 

Come  back  plain  this  will  be  a  reputation  to  yee  &  us  &  recomend 

thee  to  ye  best  &  most  Sensible  people — I  always  suspect  yee  furniture 

of  ye  Inside  where  too  much  application  is  Shewn  for  a  Gay  or  fan- 
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tastical  out  Side — to  Instance  one  thing  only  Is  it  not  a  popr  object  of 
Laughter  to  See  a  mann  pinch  &  brace  up  his  hat  flat  to  &  above  y« 
Crown  cock  &  Stare  wth  it  to  ye  utmost  Beau  Strutt  and  yet  keep  it  on. 
— Altho  I  would  not  be  Punctiliously  narrow  Yet  in  my  Judgmt  as  a 
man  there  is  a  certain  comelyness  in  a  N4.  Plainess  much  beyond  what 
ye  Raw,  Giddy  &  affected  conceive." — 
MS.  Isaac  Norris  Letter  Book,  1716-1730:    184  (Hist.  Soc.  of  Penna.). 


The  150th  anniversary  of  the  building  of  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  at 
Salem,  N.  J.,  was  celebrated  11  mo.  11,  1922.  About  three  hundred  persons, 
representing  both  branches  of  the  Society,  were  present.  The  chief  his- 
torical paper  of  the  day  was  compiled  by  M.  Augusta  Pettit.  It  was  printed 
in  the  Salem  Standard  and  Jerseyman,  12  mo,  6,  1922,  and  later  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form.  The  settlement  of  Friends  at  Salem  dates  from  1675,  when 
John  Fenwick  brought  his  colonists  over  in  the  ship  Griffin.  An  account  of 
the  1922  celebration  is  in  the  Friends1  Intelligencer,  11  mo.  25,  1922,  pp. 
746-747,  and  in  The  Friend  (Phila.),  1  mo.  4,  1922,  pp.  321-322. 


The  writer  has  recently  listened  to  a  phonograph  record  of  a  statement  by 
Timothy  Nicholson  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting.  It  is 
first-hand  historical  material  coming  from  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  things  he  tells  about.  Here  we  have  it  in  his  own  voice.  Will  not  the 
libraries  of  the  future  collect  such  records?  What  would  it  mean  today  if 
we  could  reproduce  the  voice  of  George  Fox  preaching  from  the  hill-top  near 
Langlands,  or  of  William  Penn  in  his  prayer  for  Philadelphia? 


Already  moving  picture  films  of  great  occasions  are  being  preserved  as 
historical  records.  Even  subsequent  reproductions,  such  as  that  of  the 
New  Bedford  whaling  industry  (see  p.  30,  above),  have  great  value.  They 
present  a  realistic  picture  of  the  events  such  as  can  never  be  gained  from 
the  most  cunningly  devised  narrative. 


The  following  item  is  from  the  program  of  the  Modern  Language  As- 
sociation which  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Baltimore,  12  mo..  1921.  It  indi- 
cates the  line  of  research  being  followed  by  Dr.  Maxfield.  who  is  a  Friend 
and  a  member  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

"The  Quakers  and  a  Dissembling  Defoe."  By  Dr.  Ezra  K.  Max- 
field,  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania. 

[The  tradition  of  Defoe's  partiality  to  the  Quakers  is  based  on  ( I ) 
an  early  defence  in  the  Review;  (2)  the  fact  that  William  Penn  once 
did  him  a  kindness;  (3)  a  knowledge  of  his  association  with  the  Quaker 
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printer  Keimer;  (4)  the  evidence  of  the  so-called  Quaker  letters.  It 
disregards  the  following  facts :  ( 1 )  Defoe  was  unreliable  in  his  pub- 
lished opinions;  (2)  there  is  no  evidence  of  gratitude  toward  either 
Penn  or  his  party;  (3)  Keimer  was  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  Society, 
being  later  denounced  by  it;  (4)  the  Quaker  letters  are  distinctly  un- 
Friendly  and  mischievous;  (5)  such  character  portrayals  as  Quaker 
William  and  Roxanna's  landlady  are  deliberate  rogues.] 


On  11  mo.  18,  1922,  there  was  a  beautiful  and  impressive  occasion  at  the 
studio  of  Violet  Oakley,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia.  At  that  time  the 
artist  distributed  to  her  friends  and  patrons  the  portfolio  edition  entitled, 
"The  Holy  Experiment,"  with  the  expressive  sub-title,  "A  Message  to  the 
World  from  Pennsylvania."  These  portfolios,  in  full  leather  covers,  gold- 
stamped,  contain  sumptuous  color  reproductions  of  the  artist's  paintings  in 
the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  series  of  pictures  in  the  portfolio  represents  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Quaker  message  and  the  bringing  of  it  to  Pennsylvania 
by  William  Penn.  The  second  series  is  made  up  of  scenes  from  United 
States  history,  entitled,  "  The  Creation  and  Preservation  of  the  Union." 

In  presenting  the  portfolio  the  artist  made  a  most  impressive  statement  of 
the  peace  message  of  Friends. 


The  work  of  Albert  J.  Edmunds,  cataloguer  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  of  great  significance  to  students  of  Quaker  history.  For 
example,  one  finds  in  the  main  card  catalogue  of  the  above-mentioned  His- 
torical Society  twelve  entries  concerning  Joseph  Hoag  and  his  "Vision." 
Again,  under  the  heading,  "  North  America :  Geography  and  Travel,"  are 
many  references  to  Quaker  travel,  scattered  through  the  long  list.  On 
Quaker  travel,  also,  historians  must  not  forget  his  valuable  list  published 
in  The  Friend  (Phila.),  6  mo.  30,  1906,  p.  405.  Blessed  are  the  cataloguers 
and  indexers ! 


Reference  was  made  in  the  Bulletin,  4  (1911)  :  56,  to  the  interesting  story 
of  the  Frenchman,  Jean  de  Marsillac,  his  sojourns  in  England  and  America, 
his  Life  of  William  Penn,  in  French,  his  membership  in  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  his  fall  from  Friendly  grace  upon  leaving  America  in  1798. 

The  elusive  story  of  his  life  could  not  escape  the  persistent  pursuit  of 
Norman  Penney's  researches.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  So- 
ciety (London),  Vols.  15-16  (1918-1919),  appeared  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Jean  de  Marsillac."  It  is  well  worth  reading — a  story  full  of  human  and 
Friendly  interest.  The  author  acknowledges  the  help  of  Amelia  Mott  Gum- 
mere,  Allen  C.  Thomas,  and  William  T.  Elkinton. 
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Query:  Does  anyone  know  of  a  Mary  England  who  lived  in  Philadelphia 
about  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution?  See  the  story,  "Mary  Eng- 
land's Dream,"  by  L.  Violet  (Hodgkin)  Holdsworth,  in  Friends'  Quarterly 
Examiner,  7  mo.,  1922,  pp.  217-225.  The  source  of  the  story  is  stated  at  the 
close  of  the  article  and  the  above  query  propounded. 


Query:  Does  anyone  know  who  Thomas  Carrington  "of  Pennsylvania" 
was?  As  a  traveling  Friend  he  visited  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in 
1777-1778.  Norman  Penney  has  gathered  data  on  his  activities  abroad  and 
wishes  to  learn  about  his  home  connections. 


The  value  of  back  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  recent  publication  of  the  General  Index  of  volumes  I-X.  Large  li- 
braries in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  have  purchased  complete  files 
of  the  Bulletin  since  the  Index  was  published.  Members  who  have  not 
kept  their  back  files  will  yet  find  the  General  Index  of  great  value.  It  con- 
tains over  seven  thousand  references  and  will  lead  many  a  searcher  quickly 
to  his  goal.  An  item  located  in  it  can  be  looked  up  in  some  library  if  one 
does  not  have  a  complete  file  of  the  Bulletin. 


In  this  connection  it  may  be  suitable  to  suggest  that  members  retain  the 
.current  numbers  of  the  Bulletin.  The  purpose  of  the  editor,  no  doubt  im- 
perfectly attained,  is  to  make  it  a  fairly  complete  compendium  of  writings 
on  Quaker  history.  The  list  of  miscellaneous  items,  with  references  to 
places  of  publication,  no  doubt  make  slow  reading,  as  they  certainly  make 
slow  compiling.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  by  this  method  future  indexes  of 
the  Bulletin  may  lead  searchers  to  the  current  writings  on  various  phases 
of  Quaker  history. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT   OF  THE   SETTLEMENTS   AT   THE 

FALLS  AND  THE  ESTABLISHING  OF  FALLS 

MONTHLY  MEETING. 

By  Henry  T.  Moon. 

(Read  Sixth  Month  ninth,  1923,  at  the  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Friends' 

Historical  Society,  held  at  Fallsington,  Pennsylvania.)1 

For  many  generations  Friends  of  all  branches,  meeting  on  these 
grounds,  have  had  the  corporate  title,  in  their  meeting  affairs,  of 
"  Falls  Monthly  Meeting."  Being  present  today  at  these  old 
houses,  and  still  older  grounds  in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  some 
may  wonder  whence  comes  this  abbreviated  title  of  "  Falls  "  or 
"  The  Falls." 

To  those  familiar  with  this  section,  the  name  at  once  arouses 
thoughts  of  interesting  pioneer  life,  of  colonial  days,  and  much 
cherished  history  of  a  thriving  and  successful  rural  life.  The  area 
is  five  miles  wide,  and  extends  ten  miles  along  the  Delaware  above 
and  below  the  "  Falls,"  or  rapids  in  the  river  at  the  head  of  tide 
water,  where  the  outcropping  of  the  Edge  Hill  rock  projects 
through  the  river  surface.  This  is  principally  located  between  the 
three  bridges  spanning  the  river  at  Morrisville.  The  township 
bordering  the  Delaware  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  for  several  miles 
was  early  designated  as  "  The  Falls  "  township  and  from  these 
connections  arise  our  monthly  meeting  titles.  It  is  the  settlement 
of  this  whole  district  known  as  "  The  Falls  "  and  including  with 
it  some  of  the  district  early  indicated  as  the  "  Highlands  "  or 
"  Makefield  Township  "  that  should  first  be  considered,  as  from 
that  settlement  came  the  foundation  of  the  first  meetings  here  over 
235  years  ago. 

Among  the  earliest  available  records  of  settlements  on  the  upper 
Delaware,  was  the  establishment  of  a  Dutch  trading  post  by  the 
West  India  Company  about  1624,  the  location  being  described  as 
"  on  an  island  in  the  river  just  below  the  Falls."     The  Dutch  knew 


iDue  to  limitations  of  space  it  has  been  necessary  to  omit  a  low  para- 
graphs in  the  printing  of  this  paper. 
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it  only  as  the  South  River  in  contra-distinction  to  the  North  River, 
now  the  Hudson.  The.  settlement  appears  to  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful and  by  1627  it  had  vanished,  and  the  Dutch  name  for  the  river 
did  not  long  survive.  About  1654,  a  Swedish  engineer,  Peter 
Lindstrom,  surveyed  and  mapped  the  river  from  its  mouth  "  to  the 
falls,"  which  he  refers  to  as  the  cataract  at  the  Assunpink,  so 
named  from  the  stream  entering  at  that  point  from  the  New  Jersey 
side.  The  Indians  had  several  names  for  the  river;  if  they  had 
had  but  one  only,  it  might  have  been  so  called  today.  It  remained 
for  English  influence  to  bring  us  a  permanent  name  for  our  river, 
which  they  did  under  the  regime  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  as  pro- 
vincial governor  of  New  York,  who  bestowed  the  name  of  Dela- 
ware in  honor  of  Lord  De-la-warr,  who  was  governor  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Colony  from  the  years  1610  to  1618. 

After  1664,  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II  of  England, 
much  of  the  territory  adjoining  the  Delaware  passed  under  British 
control  and  immigration  was  invited.  From  that  time  many  ship 
loads  of  emigrants  began  to  arrive,  a  large  number  being  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  England.  How  extensive  this 
arrival  of  Friends  was,  does  not  appear  to  be  clearly  stated.  The 
"  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania,"  published  by  Sherman 
Day  in  1843,  state  that  there  was  "  quite  a  settlement  of  Friends 
in  Bucks  County  prior  to  the  coming  of  Wm.  Penn  in  1682,  prob- 
ably coming  across  the  river  from  the  settlement  at  Burlington." 

We  find  further  record  by  Robert  Proud,  in  his  History  of 
Pennsylvania,  published  1796-97,  as  follows :  "  the  first  and  most 
considerable  English  settlement  in  Pennsylvania  proper,  is  said  to 
have  been  near  the  falls  of  the  Delaware,  where  the  Quakers  had  a 
regular  and  well  established  meeting  for  religious  worship  before 
the  country  bore  the  name  of  Penn."  The  last  expression  is  given 
credence  by  another  ancient  record.  Probably  the  first  entry  re- 
ferring to  the  Falls,  of  purely  Quaker  interest,  appears  in  William 
Edmundson's  Journal,  under  date  of  1675.  After  visiting  Friends 
on  Long  Island  and  at  Shrewsbury,  East  Jersey,  he  writes  as 
follows  : 

The  next  morning  we  took  our  journey  through  the  wilderness  toward 
Maryland,  to  cross  the  river  at  Delaware  falls.     Some  Friends  would  go  a 
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days  journey  with  us  and  we  hired  an  Indian  to  guide  us,  but  he  took  us 
wrong  and  left  us  in  the  woods;  when  it  was  late  we  alighted,  put  our 
horses  to  grass,  and  kindled  a  fire  by  a  brook  ...  to  lay  down  till  morning, 
but  were  at  a  great  loss  concerning  the  way ;  being  strangers  in  the  wilder- 
ness we  were  advised  to  go  back  to  the  Raritan  river  .  .  .  from  whence 
there  was  a  small  path  that  led  to  the  Delaware  falls.  ...  In  time  we  found 
a  starting  point  and  the  little  path,  our  two  friends  committed  us  to  the 
Lord's  guidance  and  went  back.  After  travelling  all  day  and  another  night 
in  the  wilderness  about  nine  the  next  day  by  the  good  hand  of  God  we  came 
to  the  falls  and  by  this  providence  found  there  an  Indian  man,  a  woman  and 
boy  with  a  canoe,  so  we  hired  him  to  help  us  over.  We  swam  our  horses, 
and  though  the  river  was  broad  we  got  well  over,  and  by  directions  we  re- 
ceived there  from  Friends,  travelled  on  .  .  .  reaching  Upland  by  the  first 
day  of  the  week. 

For  those  who  arrived  in  the  days  of  early  development  of  the 
district,  there  were  no  comforts  awaiting.  The  landing  and  first 
activities  were  no  doubt  the  same  as  in  settlements  elsewhere  along 
the  river,  with  caves  dug  into  the  river  bank  for  their  first  shelter, 
as  described  and  illustrated  in  Vol.  1,  Watson's  Annals  of  Phila- 
delphia. For  a  record  of  such  early  shelter  in  this  community, 
however,  may  I  ask  your  indulgence  in  quoting  from  the  diary  or 
note  book  of  my  great  grandmother  Jane  Haines  Moon:  Under 
date  of  9th  Month,  1870,  she  records  a  conversation  with  an  elderly 
and  life-long  resident  of  Falls  Township,  Peter  Crozer,  who  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  George  Brown.  He  told  of  his  wife's  parents, 
who  left  England  when  quite  youthful;  were  married  at  New 
Castle,  Delaware,  then  came  up  the  river  to  "  The  Point  "  or  lower 
end  of  Biles  Island,  building  there  a  shelter  roofed  with  Indian 
grass  over  a  framework  of  saplings  and  set  against  a  cave  dug  near 
the  river  bank.  There  they  lived  their  first  winter  in  America. 
The  home  they  established,  and  farm  they  cleared,  has  descended 
through  various  generations  of  the  Brown  family  to  this  day. 

Notes  from  papers  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Library,  by  the  late 
Francis  B.  Lee  of  Trenton,  a  local  historian  of  some  note,  describe 
the  district  at  the  falls  as  found  by  our  ancestors,  as  abounding  in 
fish  and  game,  partridge,  wild  pigeon,  and  venison  being  important 
items  of  food.  Timber  growth  on  all  sides  was  abundant,  the 
chestnut  and  beechnut  being  highly  prized  for  their  winter  food 
values. 
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Mahlon  Stacy,  an  early  settler  at  the  falls  on  the  New  Jersey 
shore,  a  prominent  Friend  and  influential  man  of  his  day,  writes 
to  friends  in  England  as  follows: 

I  have  travelled  through  most  of  the  settled  places  and  some  that  are  not 
and  find  the  country  very  apt  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  diligent.  I 
have  seen  fruit  trees,  their  very  limbs  torn  to  pieces  with  the  weight  of  most 
delicious  fruit.  Apples  grow  easily  from  seed  and  peaches  in  such  plenty 
that  people  go  peach  gathering,  they  are  a  very  delicate  fruit  and  hang 
almost  like  onions  that  are  tied  on  ropes.  I  have  seen  here  40  bushels  of 
wheat  gathered  from  1  bushel  sown.  We  have  here  from  May  on,  many 
very  good  wild  fruits,  strawberries,  cranberries  and  huckleberries,  much 
like  the  billberries  of  England  but  far  sweeter.  The  cranberries  look  much 
like  cherries,  and  may  be  kept  all  winter;  an  excellent  sauce  is  made  of 
them  for  venison  and  turkey.  .  .  .  From  what  I  have  observed,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  fruit  trees  here  would  destroy  themselves  from  their  own 
weight  of  fruit.  As  for  venison  and  fowl  we  have  a  plenty.  We  have 
brought  to  our  house  by  the  Indians  seven  or  eight  fat  ducks  a  day  and 
sometimes  put  some  aside  having  no  immediate  occasion  for  them.  My 
cousin  R  and  I  went  last  month  into  the  river  to  catch  herrings,  for  at  that 
time,  there  are  great  quantities  in  the  shoals.  With  a  small  penfold  built 
we  went  about  a  stones  throw  up  the  river  and  with  birch  boughs  drove 
thousands  before  us,  after  this  manner  we  filled  a  three  bushel  sack  with 
fine  herring  in  half  an  hour. 

Indeed,  the  country,  take  it  as  a  wilderness  is  a  brave  country,  but  no 
place  to  please  all.  There  is  some  barren  land,  and  more  wood  than  some 
would  desire  upon  their  land,  neither  will  the  country  produce  corn  without 
labor,  nor  bread  with  idleness.  For  my  part  I  like  it  Well  and  have  no 
thought  of  returning  to  England,  except  on  account  of  trade.  I  wonder  at 
our  Yorkshire  people,  that  they  would  rather  live  in  servitude  than  to  stir 
themselves  from  their  chimney  corners,  transplant  themselves  here  where  in 
a  few  years  they  may  know  better  things.  I  live  well  as  ever  I  did,  to  my 
content  and  am  far  more  likely  to  get  an  estate. 

Mahlon  Stacy. 

From  the  falls  of  the  Delaware  in  West  Jersey,  26th  of  4th  Mo.,  1680. 

The  History  of  Bucks  County  by  W.  W.  H.  Davis  states  that 
the  first  settlers  who  sailed  direct  for  Pennsylvania  and  the  upper 
Delaware  left  England  August,  1681,  in  three  ships,  the  "  John 
and  Sarah,"  the  "  Amity,"  and  the  "  Bristol  Factor."  Among  the 
passengers  on  these  three  vessels  we  find  many  settlers  for  the 
Falls  district,  and  the  list  of  names  of  these  new  arrivals  indicates 
many  descendants  still  active  in  these  parts. 
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The  story  of  the  arrival  of  William  Penn  and  the  establishing 
of  his  Bucks  County  home,  four  miles  from  here,  has  been  pre- 
pared for  you  no  doubt  in  years  past  at  your  Pennsbury  meetings 
and  any  further  reference  should  be  omitted  here,  excepting  the 
story  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  Loftus  and  John  Sotcher,  and  the 
attendance  by  William  Penn  at  meeting  here.  John  Sotcher  was 
employed  by  Penn,  as  was  also  Mary  Loftus.  At  the  monthly 
meeting  here  8th  Mo.  1st,  1701,  their  intentions  of  marriage  were 
laid  before  the  meeting,  and  some  Friends  were  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  their  clearness  and  make  report  at  next  meeting.  The 
minutes  say,  "  the  Governor  being  present  reported  to  this  meeting 
that  he  is  to  leave  for  England,  that  the  season  and  shipping  re- 
quire expedition  for  his  departure  and  that  it  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tion to  him  to  see  the  marriage  accomplished  before  he  leaves  the 
country.  This  meeting  judges  that  it  would  be  better  to  sanction 
it  than  to  delay  it  to  our  next  regular  monthly  meeting,  it  was 
therefore  agreed  that  this  meeting  be  adjourned  until  this  day  week 
to  receive  report  from  the  friends  appointed  and  if  nothing  appears 
but  clearness  they  may  be  left  to  their  liberty.  The  Governor  be- 
ing a  member  of  this  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  Phineas  Pember- 
ton,  Jos.  Kirkbride,  Richard  Hough  and  Samuel  Dark  should  draw 
up  a  certificate  concerning  his  membership  with  us  and  have  same 
in  readiness  for  him  this  day  week."  The  reports  as  to  Mary 
Loftus  and  John  Sotcher  were  made  one  week  later  and  their  mar- 
riage was  accomplished  two  weeks  later,  8th  Mo.  16th,  1701,  in  the 
first  meeting  house  on  these  grounds. 

The  marriage  certificate  bearing  the  signature  of  William  Penn 
is  still  in  existence  in  the  museum  of  Washington's  Headquarters, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.  It  was  given  to  that  association  by  a 
Mrs.  Swain  whose  relatives  had  lived  in  Philadelphia.  The  signa- 
ture of  Penn  is  legible,  but  unfortunately  has  been  mutilated  by  in 
attempt  to  take  a  reproduction  from  it.  Since  the  above-mentioned 
museum  abounds  in  war  relics,  some  of  us  might  wish  that  this 
document  could  rest  in  less  warlike  and  more  Friendly  surround- 
ings. Mary  Sotcher  was  a  much  cherished  maternal  ancestor  of 
many  in  this  section  and  heirlooms  that  trace  to  her  are  today 
highly  prized  by  those  descendants  who  have  them. 
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The  records  show  us  that  the  earliest  settlers  called  the  district 
below  the  falls  "  Crewcome  "  probably  after  the  market  town  in 
Somersetshire  in  England ;  the  district  above  the  falls  usually  was 
referred  to  as  the  Highlands  or  Makefield.  The  last  name  still 
stands,  but  the  term  "  Crewcome  "  never  became  well  enough  estab- 
lished to  offset  the  popular  expression  of  the  people  in  referring 
to  the  district  merely  as  "  The  Falls  " ;  in  fact,  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  court  in  1692  to  lay  off  and  name  the  five  original 
townships  of  this  county  handed  in  a  report  leaving  blank  the  space 
for  a  name  for  the  district  bordering  the  river  at  the  falls.  But 
its  location  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears. 

Quoting  again  from  Sherman  Day :  "  During  many  years  after 
the  first  settlement  of  Bucks  County  the  kind  hearted  and  indus- 
trious Friends  cleared  and  cultivated  their  lands.  Between  them 
and  the  Indians  who  dwelt  among  them,  kindly  feeling  always 
existed. "  A  story  comes  down  to  us  of  a  member  of  this  meeting. 
On  the  edge  of  a  certain  wood  lot,  distant  from  the  house  of  the 
Friend,  stood  a  fine,  straight-grained  ash.  An  Indian  desiring  this 
particular  tree,  asked  permission  to  cut  it  to  use  for  some  shovel 
handles  and  other  wooden  utensils.  Permission  was  not  granted 
at  first,  but  after  several  requests  the  Friend  suggested  going  with 
the  Indian  to  the  tree  to  see  about  cutting  it  down,  whereupon 
came  the  reply — "  tree  all  ready  down.  Indian  cut  last  winter  " ; 
with  knowledge  of  this  Friend's  kindly  way  of  dealing  with  his 
fellow-men  I  have  no  doubt  some  suitable  reprimand  was  made 
and  timely  advice  given. 

The  early  maps  show  the  first  allotment  of  lands,  all  having  more 
or  less  frontage  on  the  river,  and  with  these  allotments  completed, 
we  can  picture  busy  days  in  clearing  land,  seeding,  building 
shelters. 

With  the  homes  made  and  clearing  well  in  hand,  the  question  of 
a  Friends'  Meeting  was  advanced  and  in  Third  Month,  1683,  the 
first  definite  move  was  made  to  establish  a  meeting,  which  was  held 
in  the  home  of  William  Biles,  a  forceful  minister,  who  came  from 
England  a  few  years  preceding  this  date.  His  home  was  on  the 
river  road,  about  one  and  one-half  miles  below  Morrisville;  the 
island  opposite  that  point  is  known  as  Biles  Island  to  this  day. 
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The  present  house  is  built  partially  around  the  original  structure. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  owned  by  Edwin  W.  Greenlee. 

So  great  has  been  the  outcome  and  so  important  the  influence  of 
this  Friendly  movement  at  the  falls,  that  some  reference  to  the 
minutes  should  be  made.     The  start  is  interesting  in  itself. 

Vol.  1.  Minutes  of  the  Men's  Meeting  held  near  the  "  Falls  " 
in  the  county  of  Bucks,  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  under  date  of 
3d  month,  2d,  1683 :  "  A  meeting  held  at  Wm.  Biles  home,"  where 
an  organization  was  perfected;  then  follows  a  suitable  salutation, 
and  the  following :  "  And  we  whose  names  are  as  follows,  being 
present,  thought  it  fit  and  necessary  that  a  monthly  meeting  should 
be  set  up  of  both  men  and  women  Friends  .  .  .  and  that  this 
meeting  shall  be  our  first  regular  meeting  after  our  arrival  in  these 
parts."  The  Friends  then  present  are  next  recorded.  A  month 
later,  books  had  been  procured  and  Phineas  Pemberton  appointed 
to  keep  the  records,  probably  as  Clerk.  By  10th  Month,  1683,  the 
meeting  had  progressed  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  thought  that  the 
meeting  at  "  the  Falls  "  should  constitute  one  monthly  meeting  and 
one  be  authorized  to  organize  at  the  Neshaminy.  The  Meeting 
herein  referred  to  was  on  the  creek  of  that  name  about  two  miles 
from  Langhorne.  It  later  was  removed  to  Langhorne  and  called 
Middletown  Monthly  Meeting.  The  development  of  the  settle- 
ments about  "  the  Falls  "  referred  to  the  activities  for  a  radius  ot 
possibly  five  miles  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  river ;  hence  we 
find,  as  the  boundaries  of  townships  were  established,  that  these 
meeting  references  included  many  people  and  events  in  Makefield, 
or  Lower  Makefield,  as  it  is  called  today,  also  some  of  the  adjacent 
portions  of  Middletown  and  Bristol,  the  former  at  first  being  re- 
ferred to  as  the  middle  lots.  Thus  we  find  an  entry  to  the  effect 
that  the  meeting  of  Fourth  Month,  1685,  was  held  at  Makefield, 
about  two  miles  above  "  the  falls." 

By  1689  the  need  for  a  regular  place  of  meeting  was  felt,  as 
shown  by  a  minute  of  2d  month  3d,  when  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  discourse  with  workmen  about  building  a  meeting  house 
and  to  consider  a  location.  The  Committee  arranged  with  Samuel 
Burgess  for  a  tract  of  six  acres.  The  meeting  instructions  were 
to  get  it  grubbed  if  possible.     The  timber  was  to  be  removed  it" 
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cleared  ground  could  not  be  found.  The  Meeting  approved  the 
purchase,  and  authorized  the  preparation  of  a  survey,  and  deed 
conveying  the  tract  to  trustees  to  hold  for  the  meeting.  This  deed 
bears  date  of  10th  Mo.  7th,  1685 ;  the  location  is  later  cited  as 
being  on  the  great  road  from  "  the  Falls  "  of  the  Delaware  toward 
Southampton.  After  the  death  of  Samuel  Burgess,  his  executors 
found  a  mistake  had  occurred  in  preparing  the  first  deed  for  the 
meeting  property.  They  therefore  had  a  new  deed  prepared  12th 
Mo.  1st,  1724,  conveying  the  proper  piece  of  land  without  further 
money  consideration,  but  subject  to  a  yearly  quit  rent  of  one  grain 
of  Indian  corn  per  year  if  demanded  by  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Bur- 
gess. This  has  never  been  demanded,  and  if  it  were,  many  of  our 
members  would  no  doubt  have  some  share  or  claim  to  it. 

"  The  building  committee  reported  an  agreement  with  Randall 
Blackshaw  to  make  twenty-five  thousand  bricks  but  have  not  as  yet 
agreed  with  any  carpenter,  nor  can  they  give  any  certain  amount 
of  the  timbers."  From  that  time  there  seems  to  have  been  much 
activity  in  the  matter  of  the  prospective  meeting  house;  among 
other  things  the  committee  was  instructed  to  locate  a  spring,  or  if 
unsuccessful,  a  well  was  to  be  dug.  A  subscription  paper  was 
authorized  and  a  spontaneous  response  resulted  in  a  number  of 
subscriptions  exceeding  in  amount  twenty-five  pounds.  The  meet- 
ing approved  the  apportioning  of  the  district  for  a  systematic  col- 
lecting campaign  and  we  find  the  following  interesting  authoriza- 
tion by  the  monthly  meeting  of  4th  Month,  1689 : 

Agreed  that  Richard  Hough  shall  collect  for  the  Falls  and  above. 
Samuel  Dark  below  the  falls,  and  Joseph  Kirkbride  for  the  middle 
lots  [now  Middletown],  and  take  care  to  get  the  subscriptions  per- 
fected by  the  8th  Month  next  ensueing. 

By  the  monthly  meeting  in  8th  Month  subscription  lists  were  in 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  William  Biles.  Record  is  also  made 
that  Randall  Blackshaw  should  be  spoken  to  about  the  bricks  he 
was  to  make  and  find  how  soon  he  can  perfect  the  full  complement, 
but  instead  of  a  hopeful  report  we  find  the  following :  "  The 
Friends  appointed  to  order  bricks  of  Randall  Blackshaw  do  report 
that  he  saith  the  bricks  already  made  are  not  good,  therefore  he 
desires  Friends  to  employ  another,  but  if  another  cannot  be  had  to 
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contract  for  them,  then  he  will  perform  his  contract  provided  he 
can  have  notice  thereof  in  due  time  against  the  spring." 

In  eleventh  month  carpenters  had  been  consulted  with  and  the 
committee  reported  they  could  have  a  meeting  house  built  all  of 
wood  20  x  25  ft.,  the  warmest  way  they  can  devise,  for  the  sum 
approximately  of  £41,  the  carpenters  to  find  the  nails  and  haul  the 
timber.  The  specifications  provide  for  a  gallery  below  with  ban- 
ister, to  lay  the  floor  with  planks,  and  an  upper  floor  covering  two- 
thirds  the  area  with  rails  and  banisters  at  the  open  side,  to  make 
one  chimney  and  to  be  covered  on  the  outside  with  weather  boards, 
and  on  the  inside  with  sawn  boards,  with  necessary  windows,  doors, 
etc.,  all  of  which  the  meeting  approves.  By  2d  Month  stone  piers 
or  underpinnings  were  authorized  for  the  new  house,  evidently  the 
first  "  extra,"  and  later  it  was  decided  the  north  wall  should  be  of 
stone  at  an  additional  expense  of  £35. 

The  summer  of  1690  found  building  operations  well  under  way. 
The  monthly  meeting  in  6th  month  authorized  a  stone  stable  should 
be  built,  20  ft.  long,  18  ft.  wide,  to  be  located  near  the  meeting 
house  and  to  cost  £13  when  finished.  This  amount  proved  insuffi- 
cient and  later  record  is  made  of  special  contributions  to  make  up 
the  deficit  so  the  workmen  could  get  their  pay.  Concerning  some 
delinquent  subscribers  to  the  meeting-house  fund,  the  committee 
say  they  have  spoken  with  divers  persons  that  are  in  arrears  to 
know  at  what  prices  they  shall  make  their  contributions  of  wheat. 
It  is  agreed  that  it  shall  pass  at  3  shillings  3  pence  per  bushel,  or 
if  they  can  make  more  of  it,  to  have  their  liberty  to  sell  it,  paying 
the  carpenters  the  money ;  to  which  terms  the  workmen  agree.  By 
Eleventh  Month  of  1690,  the  building  completed,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  have  the  house  cleaned  and  a  fire  made  therein  each 
cold  day — they  were  to  arrange  a  salary  for  such  service,  which 
they  did  on  a  basis  of  10  shillings  per  annum.  The  chimney  gave 
trouble  by  its  persistence  in  smoking,  whereupon  the  meeting  ap- 
pointed Edmund  Lovett  to  make  it  perfect.  With  no  further  re- 
port apparent,  it  is  presumed  Edmund  Lovett  was  successful  in  his 
labors.  Record  is  made  of  the  need  of  a  horse  block,  tor  women 
coming  by  horse-back  to  be  able  to  mount  more  easily.  This  was 
provided  and  minuted. 
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The  Falls  meeting  by  1691  seemed  to  be  well  established  and  the 
membership  was  increasing  by  the  arrival  of  new  emigrants.  A 
number  of  able  members  were  developing  in  the  meeting  body,  the 
ministry  of  several  is  referred  to  with  appreciation,  and  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  others  in  work  for  the  Church  and  society  are  still 
in  evidence.  The  minute  books  of  both  men's  and  women's  meet- 
ings show  there  was  much  to  claim  their  attention  and  the  problems 
of  the  settlement  appear  to  have  been  ably  handled. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  county  progress  was  being  made.  The  first 
court-house  was  near  the  river  bank  between  the  Falls  and  Moon's 
Island,  and  from  here  affairs  were  administered  until  the  removal 
of  the  county  seat  to  Bristol.  Friends  took  an  active  part  in  such 
movements.  Warren  Ely,  in  his  History  of  Bucks  County,  states 
that  for  a  number  of  years  men  from  the  Falls  controlled  the 
County,  and  from  traditional  records  we  find  the  intimation  that 
much  of  the  county  business  was  transacted  after  meetings  here  at 
Fallsington.  Even  with  the  activities  radiating  from  the  Falls 
there  was  little  to  suggest  much  of  a  settlement  at  that  point;  in 
fact,  John  Oldmixon,  the  historian  of  Somersetshire,  England, 
writes  for  our  interest  that  when  he  visited  America  in  1708  and 
crossed  the  river  at  the  Falls,  there  were  a  scant  dozen  houses 
there,  and  possibly  only  fifty  real  houses  scattered  about  the  com- 
munity. 

Before  1700  there  was  little  need  for  roads;  paths  where  one 
could  walk  or  ride  horse-back  would  suffice  for  most  purposes. 
Building  materials  were  largely  assembled  in  the  winter  when  sleds 
could  be  used.  The  only  recorded  thoroughfare  in  this  section 
prior  to  1675  was  described  as  the  "  Kings  path,"  following  closely 
to  the  river  from  Upland  to  the  Falls.  In  1700  record  is  made 
that  this  path  should  be  marked  out  and  made  passable  for  horse 
and  cart  if  needed.  The  County  recognized  the  road  from  the 
Falls  to  Southampton  in  1693.  In  1695  a  road  was  authorized  to 
be  kept  blazed  from  Richard  Hough's  in  Makefield  by  the  falls  to 
the  cold  spring  (now  Edgely  below  Tullytown).  In  the  summer 
of  1696  a  road  was  directed  to  be  kept  marked  from  Gilbert 
Wheeler's  in  "  Newtowne,"  over  the  stony  hill  to  the  falls ;  another 
record  provides  for  a  road  from  the  meeting  house  to  John  Pern- 
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berton's  plantation;  still  another  from  the  meeting  house  to  the 
manor,  meaning  Pennsbury;  still  others  led  toward  the  ferries. 
In  1730  we  find  record  of  a  petition  for  a  road  from  the  meeting 
house  to  Bristol  via  Anthony  Burton's,  while  in  1752  record  is 
made  of  a  lateral  road  from  William  Yardley's  mill-road  to  the 
meeting  house.  By  these  records  we  can  easily  understand  why  so 
many  roads  center  toward  Fallsington  and  can  picture  with  interest 
the  colonial  activities  which  made  such  arteries  of  travel  necessary. 

By  1725-1730  the  keen  hardships  of  the  earlier  days  had  some- 
what disappeared,  the  first  surveys  and  allotments  of  land  had  been 
largely  accomplished,  and  transfers  after  that  time  were  for  the 
most  part  subdivisions.  Some  families  had  built  substantial  homes 
and  were  surrounding  themselves  with  such  comforts  as  that  day 
afforded.  With  the  settlement  of  Friends  flourishing  and  increas- 
ing in  size  by  more  settlers  from  England,  the  desirability  of  out- 
lying meetings  was  apparent  and  "  preparative  meetings  "  were 
established  at  Bristol  and  at  Newtown,  the  latter  with  the  meeting 
name  of  Makefield.  From  these  two  subdivisions,  together  with 
Middletown,  came  all  of  the  meetings  established  in  Bucks  County, 
so  that  Falls  can  very  properly  be  called  the  "  mother  meeting  "  ol 
"Bucks  Quarter." 

By  1728  the  need  of  a  larger  house  at  Fallsington  was  apparent 
and  the  question  claimed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  which  re- 
sulted in  the  erection  of  the  second  meeting  house  on  these  grounds, 
at  an  expense  of  £346  5s.  2d.,  as  reported  by  Joseph  Kirkbride  for 
the  Building  Committee.  The  particular  location  of  either  the 
first  or  second  house  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  There 
are  indications  in  the  east  wall  of  the  old  burying  grounds  which 
show  some  signs  of  having  been  a  portion  oi  B  wall  oi  some  build- 
ing. When  the  public  road  to  Emilie  was  reconstructed  1  few 
years  ago,  necessitating  some  grading  about  the  old  meeting  house 
on  the  hill,  an  old  stone  foundation  was  unearthed  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  present  building,  and  at  the  east  end  are  still  visible 
evidences  in  the  grass  and  surface  of  the  ground  of  some  t'onner 
foundations  or  excavations  in  times  past.  It  is  B  matter  ol  " 
that  Friends  met  in  the  old  hip  roof  house  *  n  *l  00  tli<- 

corner,  while  the  house  on  the  bill  was  being  built  in   1789.     Thil 
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strengthens  my  belief  that  the  first  meeting  house  here  at  Fallsing- 
ton  stood  near  the  present  frame  house,  across  the  road,  which  was 
formerly  used  for  school  purposes,  the  old  walls  being  a  portion  of 
the  wall  about  the  burying  grounds,  and  the  well  across  the  road 
may  be  the  well  authorized  by  the  monthly  meeting.  Some  old 
surveys  and  drawings  refer  to  the  grounds  across  the  road  as  "  the 
old  meeting  house  lot."  The  second  house  probably  occupied  as 
part  of  its  site  the  southeast  corner  of  the  present  old  building 
which  had  to  be  taken  down  to  make  possible  the  erection  of  the 
present  house ;  hence  the  necessity  for  Friends  temporarily  meeting 
in  the  hip-roof  house. 

A  few  paragraphs  about  the  old  house  on  the  hill  may  be  of 
interest  to  you.  In  the  autumn  of  1787  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  the  necessity 
for  larger  quarters  for  the  Quarterly  Meeting  gatherings,  especially 
for  more  room  on  the  women's  side  of  the  house.  A  small  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  monthly  meeting  who  handed  in  a 
report  as  follows :  "  We  think  it  right  and  necessary  to  take  down 
the  west  end  of  the  old  house  and  build  a  new  one  of  the  same 
width  as  the  old  and  30  ft.  in  length,  the  expense  of  which  we 
suppose  will  be  about  £400."  This  report  was  signed  1  mo.  23, 
1788,  and  the  meeting  directed  that  each  preparative  meeting  should 
collect  its  proportionate  part  of  the  amount  needed. 

There  is  no  further  minute  concerning  the  meeting-house  opera- 
tions that  I  have  been  able  to  find.  The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  do  not  fit  the  present  house  on  the  hill  in  any  way. 
There  are  no  visible  evidences  of  any  such  alterations  or  additions, 
and  all  lines  appear  in  most  pleasing  harmony  as  if  no  changes  had 
been  made.  William  B.  Kirkbride,  of  Trenton,  who  has  made  a 
close  study  of  Friendly  history  in  this  section,  has  unearthed  a 
tradition  that  the  house  on  the  hill  was  copied  after  the  house  built 
30  years  previous  to  that  time  at  Buckingham,  and  it  may  be  pos- 
sible that  when  Friends  once  fairly  faced  the  question  of  building, 
and  the  probable  cost  of  the  alteration,  they  decided  to  start  new 
from  the  ground  up,  move  farther  back  from  the  road  and  virtually 
copy  the  house  at  Buckingham,  which  is  but  a  few  feet  different  in 
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size  from  the  house  here.  This  is  merely  my  personal  impression, 
and  whether  it  can  be  substantiated  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

With  the  two  houses  standing  today,  built  in  1789  and  1841 
respectively,  the  two  referred  to  as  preceding  the  house  on  the  hill, 
and  the  meetings  held  temporarily  in  the  hip-roof  house,  there  is 
every  indication  of  five  places  of  worship  having  been  on  these 
grounds  here  at  Fallsington.  The  hip-roof  house  is  still  the  prop- 
erty of  Friends.  What  it  was  built  for,  or  the  date  of  erection, 
has  never  been  recorded  to  my  knowledge.  There  is  record  of  a 
house  being  built  for  the  schoolmaster  in  1757,  and  this  may  have 
been  that  house.  It  was  used  also  at  one  time  as  a  boarding  school 
for  girls.  In  it  was  housed  for  many  years  the  Fallsington  Li- 
brary, until  removed  to  its  present  location. 

The  question  of  schools  became  quite  an  issue  as  the  colony 
developed.  There  is  a  record  that  the  first  meeting  house  was 
fitted  up  for  a  school  house  in  1733,  but  I  find  no  confirmation  of 
this  statement.  In  1749  Joseph  Kirkbride,  by  will,  left  to  Falls 
Meeting  a  tract  of  land  at  Maurice  River,  New  Jersey,  to  be  sold, 
and  proceeds  used  for  school  purposes,  a  building  to  be  erected  and 
maintained  near  the  meeting  property.  Various  additional  bequests 
were  added  to  the  Kirkbride  funds  in  the  years  following. 

The  minutes  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Twelfth  Month,  1794, 
authorized  the  erection  of  a  stone  school  house  to  be  about  22  x  3(  I 
ft.,  two  stories  high,  to  stand  near  the  north  line  of  the  meeting 
grounds.  From  information  prepared  for  me  a  few  years  ago  by 
my  late  uncle,  James  H.  Moon,  the  following  may  interest  you. 
Born  in  1830,  he  knew  the  present  school  house  in  his  boyhood 
days  as  the  "new  school  house,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old 
school  house,  which  he  states  was  a  one-story  frame  building  on 
a  site  now  covered  by  the  east  end  of  this  [Orthodox]  house. 

School  was  held  in  both  the  old  and  new  school  houses  until  the 
old  one  was  taken  down  to  make  way  for  this  house  in  1S41.  For 
a  number  of  years  prior  to  1841  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  school 
house  and  on  monthly  meeting  days  men  would  withdraw  tor  busi- 
ness sessions  to  the  old  school  house. 

In  the  school  house  of  today,  in  the  rear  of  this  building,  School 
is  still  held,  it  being  one  of  the  most  thriving  of  our  smaller  yearly 
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meeting  schools.  Twenty-three  pupils  were  in  attendance  the  past 
year  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  nine  children,  all 
Friends,  were  direct  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  near  the  Falls 
or  in  Makefield  over  two  hundred  years  ago. 

A  Minute  in  1813  and  a  deed  show  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of 
ground  for  another  home  for  the  schoolmaster.  Possibly  the  large 
hip-roof  house  was  too  much  for  the  schoolmaster  to  maintain,  or 
it  may  have  been  needed  for  the  boarding-school  purposes.  The 
small  stone  house  west  of  the  old  burying  ground  across  the  road 
was  erected  no  doubt  as  a  more  suitable  home.  Friends  of  Falls 
Meeting  early  exerted  their  efforts  in  providing  school  facilities 
for  districts  away  from  the  meeting  house,  especially  in  Makefield ; 
one  interesting  structure  still  standing,  an  octagonal  building  of 
stone,  was  built  by  Friends  in  1775.  The  building  is  well  main- 
tained, through  the  generosity  of  Friends,  and  is  an  interesting 
landmark. 

Friends  early  provided  burying  grounds  under  the  care  of  the 
meeting,  a  decided  improvement  over  the  custom  of  small  family 
grounds  of  which  many  still  exist  in  this  neighborhood.  A  tract 
was  set  aside  on  the  plantation  of  Phineas  Pemberton  near  the 
river,  but  appears  not  to  have  been  a  popular  location,  possibly 
because  of  the  great  freshet  in  1696  cutting  new  courses  into  the 
land.  A  small  plot  of  that  original  project  is  still  maintained  by 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  with  funds  provided  by  Phineas  Pember- 
ton to  care  for  the  graves  of  his  family.  An  area  was  set  aside  at 
the  meeting-house  grounds ;  purchases  were  also  made  by  the  meet- 
ing of  small  areas  for  burial  purposes  near  Oxford  Valley,  on  land 
bought  of  John  Rowland,  and  one  at  Slate  Pit  Hill  in  Makefield, 
conveyed  by  William  Yardley  and  others ;  this  plot  is  near  Yardley. 
Samuel  Carpenter  deeded  a  piece  of  ground  in  Bristol  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  in  1710  for  burial  purposes  and  as  a  pasture. 
These  outlying  grounds  are  unfortunately  not  kept  in  as  creditable 
condition  as  they  should  be  today,  as  no  funds  were  ever  made 
available  for  such  purposes. 

The  name  Fallsington  does  not  appear  in  records  of  the  early 
days.  The  first  record  I  can  find  appears  on  a  survey  and  map 
prepared  in  1782.     Scott's  Gazetteer,  published  1795,  includes  the 
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name  of  Fallsington,  and  it  was  a  half  century  later  before  a  post 
office  was  established  here  in  1849.  The  village  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury was  typical  of  many  country  hamlets;  the  majority  of  homes 
probably  were  occupied  by  families  who  had  retired  from  their 
farms  or  those  whose  income  depended  upon  the  farms.  Prior  to 
1890  many  homes  in  the  village  were  occupied  by  Friends.  In 
1800  the  Falls  Library  Association  was  organized,  and  incorporated 
in  1802.  The  first  article  of  the  constitution  provides  that  no  book 
shall  be  admitted  which  shall  have  been  written  with  an  intention 
to  discredit  the  "  Christian  religion."  The  library  is  today  free, 
with  probably  one  of  the  best  book  collections  of  any  library  of 
its  size. 

One  member  of  the  Society  was  engaged  in  the  boating  business 
in  early  days,  hauling  lime  for  farmers'  uses.  Debating  one  5th 
day  whether  he  should  go  to  meeting  or  proceed  with  his  boating, 
he  decided  to  omit  meeting.  Driving  his  mule  to  his  boat  and 
pushing  ahead  with  his  load  he  struck  a  submerged  rock,  causing 
a  crack,  through  which  the  water  rushed  into  his  boat,  wetting  the 
load  of  lime,  thereby  causing  it  to  start  slacking,  expanding  his 
boat  in  every  joint  and  resulting  in  great  loss.  His  success  in  after 
life  resulted  from  his  caution  thus  learned,  and  his  grandson  is 
one  of  our  most  regular  attenders  today,  especially  at  mid-week 
meeting. 

A  Minute  of  3  mo.  4,  1789,  stated  that  all  slaves  held  by  Friends 
in  this  district  were  free.  Many  had  been  free,  however,  when 
the  yearly  meeting  first  took  the  subject  in  hand  about  1770.  The 
papers  of  freedom  for  such  slaves  were  invaluable  to  the  holder, 
showing  them  to  have  been  liberated.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  blacks  brought  their  treasured  documents  to  an  esteemed 
Friend  of  this  meeting  to  keep  safely  for  them.  Many  of  those 
papers  were  never  called  for  and  remain  today  in  the  possession 
of  the  Friend's  family. 

Some  glimpses  of  the  economic  life  of  the  neighborhood  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  Rafting  days  brought  much  activity  to  the 
Falls.  Here  raftsmen  from  the  upper  Delaware  met  the  buyer 
from  below  the  falls,  and  after  bringing  their  rafts  of  pine  or 
hemlock  down  the  river  and  safely  through  the  falls  or  rapids,  the 
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lumbermen  would  dispose  of  their  logs  and  with  their  crews  return 
to  their  homes  in  the  Poconos  or  about  the  headwaters  of  the 
Delaware.  The  buyer  would  have  his  purchases  assembled  in 
larger  units  and  towed  to  Philadelphia  or  other  points.  The  old 
brick  hotel,  still  standing  beside  the  municipal  wharf  in  Trenton, 
known  as  the  Bloomsbury  House,  was  the  scene  of  much  activity 
in  those  days  as  a  common  stopping  place  for  those  temporarily 
residing  by  the  river  for  this  trading.  During  the  past  thirty  years 
rafting  has  almost  vanished,  the  last  raft  coming  down  about  1900. 

With  ten  miles  of  frontage  on  the  river,  the  question  of  fisheries 
has  been  a  factor  since  the  days  of  Mahlon  Stacy  and  his  herring 
traps.  Every  farm  with  a  smooth  and  suitable  beach  has  in  times 
past  been  an  active  place  for  shad  fishing.  With  crews  of  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  men  and  nets  usually  110  or  130  yards  long,  this 
industry  has  been  a  factor  each  spring  season  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  One  fishery,  that  on  the  Burton  farm  near  Tullytown,  has 
been  fished  every  season  from  1804  until  1918.  Catches  have  been 
recorded  as  high  as  1,300  shad  taken  in  one  haul  at  Taylor's  Point 
in  1885,  but  for  the  past  twenty  years  catches  have  grown  less  and 
less  on  account  of  river  pollution.  Wagons  and  vehicles  of  all 
kinds  would  journey  for  miles  to  the  river,  waiting  in  turn  at 
different  fisheries  for  their  supply. 

Of  course,  the  main  vocation  of  the  Falls  district  down  from 
the  pioneer  days  has  been  agriculture  and  its  allied  industries,  and 
the  accomplishments  of  these  settlers  and  their  successors  can  best 
be  attested  by  the  evidences  on  all  sides  of  substantial  homes,  well- 
established  farms,  and  acres  that  have  produced  bountifully  for 
one  generation  after  another.  The  farm-steads  in  the  Falls  and 
Makefield  district  have  many  homes  which  for  architecture  and 
comfort  cannot  be  excelled  in  rural  districts.  Within  the  close 
limits  of  this  meeting  and  among  the  membership  of  Friends  are 
at  least  five  farms  still  in  the  same  family  after  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  and  others  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  In  1767  a  horti- 
cultural industry  was  established  by  a  member  of  this  meeting 
which  today  is  being  conducted  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  generation 
of  his  descendants. 

Grist  and  saw  mills  were  in  operation  on  a  number  of  streams 
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in  this  section.  Howell's  original  mill  by  the  river  in  Morrisville 
was  ruined  by  a  freshet  in  1904  and  has  since  crumbled.  Moon's 
mill  was  closed  within  the  past  decade  after  nearly  two  hundred 
years  of  operation  on  Magnolia  Creek.  The  mill  of  William  Yard- 
ley,  of  colonial  days,  is  still  operated  by  a  descendant  at  the  upper 
edge  of  this  village,  near  the  old  mill  pond  and  present  railroad 
tunnel.  Thomas  Smith,  a  Friend,  had  an  extensive  wheelwright 
and  blacksmith  business;  in  addition  to  this,  his  wife's  parents, 
John  and  Mary  Moon  Linton,  helped  him  to  build  a  grist  mill  on 
the  William  Satterthwaite  property,  across  the  field  from  the  meet- 
ing house.  This  mill  has  not  been  in  operation  for  a  generation, 
but  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  A  tan  yard  of  con- 
siderable size  was  operated  across  the  road  from  the  meeting  house 
here  at  Fallsington,  but  has  been  in  ruins  for  many  decades.  Two 
factories  for  making  bone  buttons  were  colonial  industries  of 
Morrisville. 

In  the  general  business  of  the  neighborhood,  Friends  have  filled 
an  important  place;  scarcely  any  worthy  movement  was  started 
without  their  participation.  The  first  and  most  successful  insur- 
ance company  of  this  county  was  started  by  Friends  from  the  Falls 
and  is  largely  directed  by  them  to  this  day.  The  Centennial  History 
of  the  Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Bristol  in  1914  is  replete  with 
names  of  Friends  who  served  the  Bank  in  some  capacity;  many 
were  members  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting.  In  each  successive 
movement  of  bank,  trust  company,  building  and  loan  association, 
Friends  have  freely  participated,  and  have  been  honored  with  re- 
sponsibility in  the  management.  The  Fallsington  Library  outs 
much  to  guidance  and  directing  by  Friends.  In  the  organizing 
and  building  of  the  "  upper  or  Calhoun  St.  bridge  "  across  the 
Delaware,  Friends  from  both  sides  of  the  river  were  extensively 
interested,  and  their  courage  was  a  large  factor  in  promptly  re- 
building after  the  spectacular  fire  which  destroyed  the  old  wooden 
bridge  on  June  25th,  1884.  The  Fallsington  Company  tor  Safety 
to  insure  against  theft,  has  had  Friends  largely  interested  therein 
since  its  inception,  generations  ago. 

Chapters  could  be  written  on  the  many  able  members  oi  Fills 
Monthly   Meeting  and   persons   prominent   in   this   neighborhood 
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since  its  settlement.  The  records  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
show  the  appreciation  by  that  body  of  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
many  members  of  Falls  Meeting.  A  Friend  from  Falls  was  one 
of  the  first  of  those  appointed  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  at 
the  time  of  its  formation,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  original 
committee  to  have  care  of  a  proposed  boarding  school  for  Friends' 
children,  in  which  we,  of  today,  recognize  the  "  Westtown  School 
Committee." 

I  would  close  by  emphasizing  those  accomplishments  in  which 
our  whole  citizenry  has  taken  part,  and  those  factors  that  have 
developed,  and  continued  in  action  as  group  after  group  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  affairs  of  the  same  district,  and  in  the  same  meeting 
for  over  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  years,  maintaining  a  member- 
ship and  attendance  at  this  meeting  house  each  First  Day  that 
compares  favorably  at  present  with  any  time  in  the  past. 

These  pages  from  the  historical  record  are  presented,  possibly 
with  some  interest  to  you,  but  with  a  full  appreciation  that  restating 
events  of  the  past  avails  us  nothing,  if  those  of  us  bearing  the 
mantle  of  our  forefathers  do  not  prove  worthy  of  our  inheritance, 
working  in  harmony,  and  with  appreciation  of  our  fellow-men, 
meeting  the  tasks  and  requirements  of  the  present  day  as  they 
come  before  us.  Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  this  section,  and  those  whose  ancestry  or  Quaker  back- 
ground gives  them  any  pleasure  in  sharing  in  that  title,  should  not 
leave  these  grounds  with  a  self-satisfied  feeling  on  account  of  past 
records,  but  with  a  clear  conception  of  our  responsibilities  for  the 
future. 


RULES. 


(The  following  is  from  an  old,  perhaps  contemporaneous  manu- 
script, exhibited  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Historical 
Society  at  Fallsington,  Pennsylvania,  1923.  These  were  the  rules 
to  be  observed  at  the  Friends'  School  at  or  near  James  Neelds, 
Makefield.  It  was  one  of  the  outlying  schools,  about  five  miles 
from  Fallsington.  The  school  building  is  still  standing,  in  a  good 
state  of  repair. 
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The  rules  seem  fairly  liberal  as  compared  with  some  others  of 
that  period.  At  least  there  are  fewer  detailed  prohibitions. — 
Editor.) 

1st.  The  said  school  shall  be  open  for  the  children  of  all  those  who  have 
an  interest  or  right  in  the  said  school  by  their  subscribing  toward  or 
otherways  helping  to  build  the  said  school  house.  Let  them  be  of 
what  religious  persuasion  they  may,  they  complying  with  the  rules 
and  orders  thereof,  providing  they  live  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  sending  to  said  school. 

2nd.  No  distinction  or  partiallity  shall  be  shown  to  children  of  one  society 
more  than  to  those  of  another,  or  between  the  children  of  the  rich  and 
poor ;  but  the  strictest  impartiality  in  this  respect  shall  be  observed 
by  the  committee  and  teacher  to  all. 

3rd.  A  book  shall  be  kept  to  enter  employers  names,  number  of  scholars 
and  time  of  entrance. 

4th.  To  prevent  cause  of  uneasiness  and  the  school  from  being  thronged, 
no  lost  time  for  schollars  shall  be  allowed,  but  employers  may  send 
others  in  the  room  of  such  who  may  be  sick  or  kept  at  home  at  the 
time,  but  not  afterwards. 

5th.    The  price  of  schollars  shall  be  per  quarter,  and  for  any 

branch  of  learning  not  usually  taught  by  the  quarter,  the  customary 
prices. 

6th.  The  hours  of  teaching  shall  be  from  the  first  of  the  3rd  Mo.,  to  the 
first  of  the  9th  Mo.,  from  8  o'clock  to  12,  and  from  2  to  6,  and  from 
the  first  of  the  9th  Mo.  to  the  first  of  the  3rd  Mo.,  from  half  after  8 
in  the  morning  till  4  in  the  afternoon ;  allowing  one  hour  at  noon. 

7th.  The  teacher  shall  give  the  strictest  attention  to  prevent  corrupt  or 
wicked  words  and  actions,  and  to  refrain  from  vice  and  immorality  of 
every  kind,  and  take  care  that  the  plain  scripture  language  be  observed 
at  the  school. 

8th.  No  teacher  in  said  school,  not  entered  for  a  fixed  time,  shall  leave  it 
without  giving  the  committee  three  months  notice  by  delivering  I 
written  notice  to  the  committee  or  some  one  of  them;  nor  shall  the 
committee  dismiss  any  teacher  without  the  same  notice  unless  for  a 
non  compliance  with  these  rules,  or  a  manifest  deficiency  in  the  duties 
of  a  teacher. 

9th.  The  teacher  shall  not  dismiss  any  scholar  without  a  sufficient  reason 
by  four  (at  least)  of  the  committee,  and  if  any  employer  shall  take 
their  child  or  children  from  school  without  cause  approved  by  the 
committee  as  aforesaid,  he  or  she  shall  pay  for  the  whole  time  entered 
for. 

10th.  The  teacher  shall  suffer  no  schollar  in  the  school  that  hath  the  itch, 
or  other  infectious  distemper. 
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11th.  The  teacher  shall  at  no  time  omit  attending  his  school  without  having 
given  the  scholars  notice  the  preceeding  day,  unless  upon  some  sudden 
and  extraordinary  occasions. 


PLAYWICKY. 

We  are  beginning  to  garner  some  of  the  early  fruits  of  Albert 
Cook  Myers'  researches  into  the  life  and  writings  of  William  Penm 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  held  Sixth 
Month  sixteenth,  1923,  our  fellow  member,  and  major  historian  of 
Penn,  was  chief  witness  in  fixing  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  town 
of  Playwicky.  It  is  on  the  farm  of  Winder  Vanartsdalen,  in 
Southampton  Township,  and  the  Society  held  its  meeting  on  the 
spot. 

As  the  crow  flies  it  is  seventeen  miles  northeast  of  Philadelphia, 
two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Langhorne,  and  one-half  mile  back, 
westward,  from  Neshaminy  Creek.  It  lies  in  a  picturesque  little 
vale,  on  a  southern  slope,  along  a  little  stream  appropriately  dubbed 
"  Playwicky  Run "  by  the  present-day  discoverer  of  the  site. 
There  is  a  large,  flowing  spring  close  at  hand  that  no  doubt  was 
of  long-time  service  to  the  dusky  Delawares.  It  is  hoped  to  mark 
the  site  of  Playwicky  with  a  large,  natural  stone. 

It  was  the  most  important  Indian  town  of  the  first  days  of 
William  Penn's  settlement.  The  site  was  soon  sold  to  the  Pro- 
prietor by  the  Indians.  Thus  the  village  passed  out  of  existence, 
but  not  out  of  history.  It  is  referred  to  so  prominently  and  inter- 
estingly in  early  documents  that  many  historians  have  sought  to 
locate  it,  but  in  vain.  The  name  "  Playwicky  "  signifies  "  Wild 
Turkey  Habitation  "  in  the  Indian  tongue.  It  was  the  home  of 
the  great  chief  Tamany,  who,  after  some  rough  handling  by 
A.  C.  M.,  turns  out  to  be  as  full  of  self-seeking  and  chicane  as 
the  modern  political  organization  that  bears  his  name  (with  an 
added  m). 

The  real  key  to  the  discovery  of  the  site  lay  in  two  documents 
that  described  the  town  as  near  certain  properties.  Then  by  long 
search  in  the  land  records  in  Bucks  County  and  at  Harrisburg  the 
properties  were  located.     It  then  appeared  that  if  the  town  lay  near 
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both  of  them,  it  must  have  been  approximately  between  them. 
Next  was  called  in  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mercer,  the  skilled  archaeologist 
of  Bucks  County.  By  sinking  shafts  for  exploration  Dr.  Mercer 
found  the  blackened  earth  and  stones  of  Indian  campfires. 

The  spot  had  long  been  a  rich  field  for  the  discovery  of  Indian 
arrowheads,  tomahawks,  and  other  implements.  Colonel  Henry  D. 
Paxson  exhibited  a  collection  of  such  artifacts  that  he  secured 
from  the  locality  some  years  ago.  Of  peculiar  interest  was  a  small, 
carved  image  of  a  turtle,  probably  worn  as  an  amulet.  The  turtle 
was  the  totem  of  the  Unami  division  of  the  Leni-lenape  or  Dela- 
ware nation.  The  Unami  held  the  hereditary  chieftainship  of  the 
confederacy. 

This  compelling  proof  of  the  site  of  Playwicky  represents  as 
clever  and  thorough  a  bit  of  intensive  research  as  has  been  carried 
through  in  many  a  moon.  For  good  measure  the  historian  of  the 
day  turned  aside  to  delete  thirty  names  from  the  passenger  list  of 
Penn's  ship,  "  The  Welcome."  To  the  dismay  of  some  descendants 
present  he  proved  that  these  immigrants  arrived  a  month  in  ad- 
vance of  Penn,  in  the  "  Friends'  Adventure." 

Having  seen  and  handled  these  early  by-products  of  Albert  Cook 
Myers'  researches,  we  shall  await  with  eagerness  and  some  trepi- 
dation his  major  findings.     At  any  rate,  we  are  sure  of  Playwicky, 

R.  W.  K. 


QUAKERISM  ON  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  IN   1774. 

While  Friends  are  interested  in  the  Quaker  experiment  on  Tor- 
tola  the  following  accounts  may  be  timely.  They  tell  of  a  still 
briefer  Friendly  experiment  far  to  the  north  on  another  island 
This  was  on  the  Island  of  St.  John,  the  name  of  which  was  changed 
in  1799  to  Prince  Edward  Island  as  a  compliment  to  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  who  visited  it  in  that  year. 

The  documents  printed  below  were  sent  over  some  months  ago 
by  the  kindness  of  Norman  Penney,  transcribed  from  manuscripts 
in  the  Friends'  Reference  Library,  at  Devonshire  House.  Since 
that  time  some  notes  have  been  gathered  from  printed  sources  and 
from  the  land  records  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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From  the  land  records  it  appears  that  Robert  Clark,  of  Rosemary 
Lane,  Middlesex,  Salesman,1  bought  about  17,450  acres  on  St. 
John's  Island,  of  Edward  Layton,  3  mo.  25,  1773.  After  that  date 
there  are  various  deeds  and  leases  by  Robert  Clark  until  1789.  In 
1783  the  settlers  on  the  Island  were  having  a  difficult  time  and 
Robert  Clark,  among  others,  was  petitioning  for  an  abatement  of 
quit-rents.2  There  is  a  lease  of  one  hundred  acres,  11  mo.  24, 
1784,  to  Joseph  Roak.  The  census  of  the  Island  in  1798  shows 
the  "  Widow  Clark,"  but  no  Robert  Clark.3 

The  net  result  of  the  study  seems  to  be  that  Quakerism  took  no 
hold  on  the  Island.  It  is  said  that  some  elderly  people  residing 
there  today  claim  to  be  descended  from  a  few  Friends  who  fled  to 
the  Island  with  other  Loyalists  during  the  American  Revolution. 
No  tradition  has  been  found  of  an  early  settlement  of  Friends 
from  England. 

The  following  accounts  open  the  story  that  came  to  an  early  end, 
but  apparently  can  never  be  fully  told : 

Letters. 

Letter  from  William  Forster,  of  Tottenham,  to  his  brother-in-law,  Wil- 
liam Fairbank,  dated  1  mo.,  1774: 

"  Thou  doubtless  hast  heard  that  Robt.  Clark  has  purchased  a 
track  of  land  of  18000  Acres  in  the  Island  of  St.  John,  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence;  he  sent  one  Macdonald,  a  relation  of  Ann  Storrs,  to 
view  it.  He  gives  him  a  fine  account  of  the  soil,  its  produce  and 
the  Climate,  so  that  since  Robt.  Wife  death,  he  is  for  going  over, 
is  about  purchasing  a  vessel  and  purposes  freighting  it  with  Pas- 
sengers and  Implements  of  Husbandry.  He,  I  believe,  does  not  in- 
tend staying  long  there  but  trading  to  and  from.  He  has  placed 
his  Son  with  us,  his  daughter,  I  believe  sister  will  have."4 

1  Elsewhere,  "  Robert  Clark,  Princes  Square,  Ratcliff  highway,  merchant." 
This  in  a  deed  of  8  mo.  12,  1775,  of  1,000  acres  on  St.  John,  sold  by  Robert 
Clark  and  Robert  Campbell,  of  Northumberland  Street,  in  the  Strand,  Mid- 
dlesex, to  John  Townsend,  of  Prescott  Street,  Goodman's  fields,  Middlesex, 
pewterer. 

2  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  Unbound  Papers,  p.  602. 

3  Duncan  Campbell,  Hist,  of  Prince  Edward  Island  ( Charlottetown,  1875), 
p.  224. 

4  Wm.  Forster  had  a  school  for  boys  at  Tottenham,  and  his  sister  a  school 
for  girls. 
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In  a  subsequent  letter  to  another  Friend,  W.  F.  repeats  the  particulars 
above  written.     In  addition: 

"  He  has  purchased  a  vessel  which  he  purposes  freighting  with 
Settlers  some  of  which  are  poor  Friends —  ...  [as  above]  and  a 
saw  and  corn  mill." 

Journal. 

From  "  The  Journal  of  Joseph  Roake  of  his  Voyage  from  England  to  the 
Island  of  St.  Johns,  before  the  Revolutionary  War."  Joseph  Roake  and  his 
wife  and  "  sweet  little  girl  embarked  4th  mo.  6th,  1774,  on  board  the  Eliza- 
beth Snow,  John  Russell  master,  bound  for  Grenvil  Bay,  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Johns  in  the  Gulf  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence." 

At  Poole  "  Frd  Clark  came  on  board  to  the  great  joy  of  all  on  board  " 

On  First-days  meetings  for  worship  were  held — in  the  morning  on  the 
Quarter  Deck,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Great  Cabin,  "  in  both  of  which 
our  kind  friend  Clark  appeared  in  testimony  and  prayer."  Week-day  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  cabin. 

On  the  13th  of  5  mo.  they  were  near  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  On 
the  25th  they  sighted  Cape  Breton  and  sailed  north  between  the  Cape  and 
"  a  small  Island  called  St.  Pauls."  On  the  27th  the  Island  of  St.  Johns  came 
into  view.  Two  days  later  "  Grenvile  Bay  "  appeared.  "  On  the  30th  about 
4  o'clock  frd  Clark  was  Rowed  from  our  ship  to  Elizabeth's  town  (the 
Place  where  James  Macdonald  was  settled),  a  space  of  about  6  or  7  miles 
in  our  ship's  Long-boat.  James  Macdonald  not  having  received  one  single 
letter  from  Friend  Clark  since  he  (James  Macdonald)  left  London,  who 
was  of  consequence  not  so  well  Provided  to  Receive  us  as  he  would  have 
been  had  he  known  of  our  coming  on  time. 

"  But  notwithstanding  he  so  contrived  as  to  Provide  for  the  married  folks 
to  lay  on  shoare  under  cover  and  then  he  with  a  whale  boat  and  our  ship's 
Long-boat  came  to  fetch  us  ashoar  and  gave  us  a  friendly  welcome  .  .  .  and 
myself  and  wife  and  2  other  men  and  wifes  took  up  our  Lodging  at  James 
Macdonald's  house  their  to  continue  till  a  suitable  place  can  be  provided 

"  Frd  Clark  and  many  of  the  People  went  from  Elizabethtown  about  2 
miles  down  the  Bay  towards  the  sea  to  Point  of  Frd  Clarks  Farm  supposed 
to  be  the  fittest  Place  to  build  our  town  on,  where  after  cleaning  the  wood 
of  from  a  Space  sufficient  they  erected  2  tents  Covered  with  the  spare 
riging  .  .  . 

"  Myself  and  many  more  employed  in  the  woods  in  felling  timber  to  build 
log  houses  "  5 

Here  the  Journal  ends. 


6  There  is  an  Account  Book  still  preserved  at  Charlotte  »\\n.  1'.  K.  I.,  that 
was  kept  by  Benjamin  Chappell,  a  wheelwright,  employed  by  Robert   I 
Chappell  is  said  by  his  descendants  to  have  been  an  Anglican.     On  1  ■ 
1775,  he  wrote  the  "  Number  of  persons  in  Mr.  Clark's  service  or  else  de- 
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"  Educational  Leadership  Among  Friends."  An  historical  sketch  of 
Friends'  schools,  colleges,  and  teachers. — American  Friend,  2  mo.  2,  1922, 
pp.  84-86. 


An  account  of  Seebohm  Rowntree's  efforts  in  dealing  with  the  labor  prob- 
lem; also  a  picture  of  Seebohm  Rowntree  walking  with  Lloyd  George. — 
American  Friend,  2  mo.  9,  1922,  pp.  104-105. 


"  From  the  Diary  of  a  Quaker  Worker  in  Russia  "  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  conditions  in  the  famine  area. — American  Friend,  2  mo.  16,  1922,  pp.  128, 
136. 


"  Records  of  Anti-Slavery  Friends "  gives  some  interesting  information 
about  that  body  of  Friends,  with  some  excerpts  from  their  records. — Ameri- 
can Friend,  4  mo.  27,  1922,  p.  340. 


Among  the  contributions  of  Friends  to  horticulture  is  the  "  Delicious " 
apple.  Jesse  Hiatt,  a  Friend  and  an  apple  specialist,  produced  the  parent 
tree  near  Peru,  Iowa.  It  is  still  bearing  apples  at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 
Its  scions  are  growing  in  every  apple-producing  quarter  of  the  world. — 
American  Friend,  3  mo.  8,  1923,  p.  195. 


Another  notable  historical  document  is  the  moving-picture  film  of  Friends' 
relief  work  in  various  countries  of  Europe. — American  Friend,  3  mo.  15, 
1923,  p.  215. 


Luke  and  Elvira  T.  Woodard  celebrated  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage  at  Fountain  City,  Indiana,  4  mo.  14,  1923.  Luke  Woodard  has 
been  a  minister  for  sixty-four  years  and  is  the  last  surviving  member  of  the 

pendent  on  his  store  at  New  London."  Under  the  subheading,  "  Elizabeth- 
town,"  are  the  names:  James  McDonald,  Joseph  Rook  (sic),  and  the  fol- 
lowing without  Christian  names :  Chator,  Adams,  Smith,  Warren,  Anderson, 
Alkisson,  Jeomans  (or  Yeomans),  Coffin,  Cole,  Churchward,  Hopkins;  the 
number  in  each  family,  and  also  various  workmen  and  fishermen,  unnamed, 
are  listed.  Total,  129.  The  name  "  Elizabethtown  "  has  disappeared.  What 
seems  to  be  that  locality  is  now  called  French  River.  It  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Island,  near  New  London. 
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group  that  helped  initiate  and  carry  on  the  Great  Revival  that  began  among 
Friends  about  I860.— American  Friend,  4  mo.  26,  1923,  p.  326  (with  por- 
traits). 


A  description  by  an  eyewitness,  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revival  among 
Friends  at  Spiceland  in  1867,  is  given  in  the  American  Friend,  5  mo  10 
1923,  p.  363. 


The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Happy  Grove  School,  maintained  by 
Friends  on  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  was  celebrated  7  mo.  1,  1923.— American 
Friend,  7  mo.  26,  1923,  p.  581. 


The  Friend  (Phila.),  12  mo.  14,  1922,  p.  286,  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
wonderful  horse  story,  Black  Beauty,  was  written  by  a  Friend,  Anna  Sewell 
(1820-1878).  It  was  published  in  1876  and  is  probably  the  most  successful 
animal  story  ever  written.  More  than  three  million  copies  of  the  book  have 
been  sold  in  America  alone. 


The  first  woman  mayor  of  a  London  borough  is  a  Friend,  Ada  Salter, 
appointed  in  the  autumn  of  1922.  Near  the  same  time  Martha  G.  Thomas, 
a  Friend  of  Chester  County,  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  first  woman  to  sit  in  that  body. — The  Friend  (Phila.),  2  mo.  8,  1923, 
p.  382. 


John  G.  Whittier's  loyalty  to  Friends  is  illustrated  in  an  excerpt  from  one 
of  his  letters  reprinted  in  The  Friend  (Phila.),  2  mo.  22,  1923,  p.  41) J. 


In  The  Friend  (Phila.),  3  mo.  22,  1923,  pp.  451-452,  reference  is  made  to 
the  relations  between  Friends  and  Mennonites  in  their  peace  testimonies 
during  the  late  war.  The  fact  is  brought  out  in  J.  S.  Hartzter's  Mennonites 
in  the  World  War  (1922). 


A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dikran  Donchian  (d.  9  mo.  24,  1922)  is  given  in 
The  Friend  (Phila.),  3  mo.  29,  1923,  pp.  458-460.  Ho  was  an  Armenian 
Christian  who  became  a  Friend.  He  prospered  in  business,  became  very  in- 
fluential in  many  directions,  and  was  recorded  an  Elder  of  New  York 
Monthly  Meeting. 


In  "A  Day  with  a  By-gone  Industry,"  Frances  Tatum  Rhoads  describes 
a  visit  to  the  sites  of  some  old  forges  and  iron  furnaces  of   Pennsylvania. 
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A  good  many  important  names  and  facts  of  Quaker  history  are  brought  in 
review.— The  Friend  (Phila.),  5  mo.  17,  1923,  p.  547. 


A  review  of  "  Quaker  Literature  During  the  Past  Year,"  by  Hubert  W. 
Peet,  of  London,  is  printed  in  The  Friend  (Phila.),  5  mo.  31,  1923,  p.  567. 


Notes  on  Mountmellick  School,  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  began  serial  publi- 
cation in  The  Friend  (Phila.),  5  mo.  31,  1923,  p.  568.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting letter  from  Whittier  (p.  568)  expressing  his  interest  in  Friends' 
educational  effort. 


In  a  communication  to  The  Friend  (Phila.),  6  mo.  7,  1923,  pp.  580-581, 
is  a  summary  of  the  argument  which  long  ago  convinced  most  people  that 
Benjamin  West,  the  painter,  was  never  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
although  he  had  Friendly  connections  and  no  doubt  liked,  on  occasion,  to  call 
himself  "a  Quaker."  Articles  in  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography  are  cited.     See  also  this  Bulletin,  2 :  124  and  3 :  50. 


Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Joshua  L.  Baily  (1826-1917)  began  publica- 
tion in  The  Friend  (Phila.),  7  mo.  12,  1923,  p.  14.  The  portions  thus  far 
published  are  of  rare  interest  and  importance  to  the  historian  and  to  the 
general  reader.  If  only  such  diaries  as  this  and  Marmaduke  C.  Cope's 
could  be  thoroughly  indexed  for  ready  reference,  how  many  topical  narra- 
tives of  modern  Quaker  history  could  be  enriched  by  them! 


The  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  "  Woodhouse  "  (1657)  from  Bowden, 
History  of  Friends  in  America,  1 :  66  ff.,  with  some  omissions,  is  reprinted 
in  The  Friend  (Phila.),  5  mo.  31,  1923,  pp.  566-567. 


"Some  Belated  History  of  the  Founding  of  the  Laing  School"  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  South  Carolina,  by  Cornelia  Hancock,  is  in  the  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer, 2  mo.  17,  1923,  p.  106. 

In  the  Friends'  Intelligencer,  4  mo.  28,  1923,  pp.  305-306,  is  a  contemporary 
account  by  William  E.  Bartlett  of  a  journey  from  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to 
Center  Quarterly  Meeting,  Center  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1842.  Traveling 
as  far  in  a  day  as  we  do  now  in  an  hour,  crossing  mountains,  fording  streams, 
delayed  by  a  broken  carriage  wheel  (as  we  are  by  a  puncture),  sleeping  on 
carriage  cushions,  covering  340  miles  in  all — this  is  the  story  of  our  an- 
cestral journey  to  Quarterly  Meeting. 
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Charles  F.  Jenkins  cites  recent  instances  of  the  sale  of  old  Meeting  records 
at  public  auction,  one  instance  being  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  member- 
ship certificates  "which  realized  $12.43,  a  little  more  than  one-half  a  cent 
apiece !  "  He  utters  a  ringing  protest  against  such  apparent  breach  of  trust, 
and  speaks  a  timely  word  in  favor  of  gathering  old  records  into  central,  fire- 
proof repositories. — Friends'  Intelligencer,  7  mo.  28,  1923,  p.  518. 


A  full  report,  with  valuable  illustrations,  of  the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  founding  of  Bootham  School,  England,  is  given  in  The  Friend  (London), 
5  mo.  25,  1923. 


Portions  of  the  presidential  address  (1921)  given  before  the  Friends'  His- 
torical Society,  of  England,  are  printed  in  The  Journal  of  the  Friends'  His- 
torical Society  (London),  19  (1922)  :  66-81.  Interesting  statistics  and  quo- 
tations are  given  to  indicate  the  economic  and  social  position  of  "  The  First 
Publishers  of  Truth."  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
George  Fox's  day  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  lived  in  the  country. 
Cities  were  relatively  much  less  important  than  in  this  industrial  age.  Early 
Friends  came  largely  from  the  more  substantial  class  of  country  folk.  Of 
the  first  group  of  itinerant  Friends'  ministers,  about  seventy  in  number,  the 
great  majority  (68  per  cent)  "were  connected  closely  with  the  land  either 
as  proprietors,  tenants  or  laborers,  or  as  the  wives  of  these."  Next  came 
the  merchants  and  traders,  13  per  cent;  then  the  professional  class,  12  per 
cent.  "  Over  half  of  the  Seventy  may  be  described  as  being  in  a  good  mate- 
rial position  in  life,  as  having  a  superior  education,  and  as  possessing  wide- 
spread influence  in  the  districts  in  which  they  lived"  (p.  81). 


James  Simpson  (1743-1811),  a  minister,  appointed  a  meeting  at  Easton, 
Pa.  His  companion,  Jacob  Ritter  (1757-1841),  secured  the  court-house  for 
the  meeting,  against  some  opposition.  The  courage  of  James  weakened  and 
he  wanted  to  flee  the  meeting  and  the  city,  but  Jacob  held  him  strictly  to  his 
bargain.  As  a  result  James  preached  with  telling  effect.— Journal  of 
Friends'  Historical  Society   (London),  19  (1922)  :  88-90. 


A.  Neave  Brayshaw  quotes  from  the  writings  of  Thomas  Thompson  (,d. 
1704)  to  the  effect  that  George  Fox  was  sometimes  called  "  Leather  Coat " 
because  he  wore  "Leather  Breeches  and  doublet."     Some  evidence  b 
presented  to  show  that  leather  was  worn  at  that  time  for  purposes  of  econ- 
omy.—Journal  of  Friends'  Historical  Society  (London),  19  (1922)  :  101. 
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Norman  Penney  continues  to  add  valuable  notes  to  his  Cambridge  Journal 
of  George  Fox.  Those  who  possess  the  two  volumes  should  keep  in  touch 
with  the  additional  annotations  printed  in  Journal  of  Friends'  Historical 
Society  (London),  19(1922):  102-104.  See  also  19  (1922):  124-125  for 
supplementary  notes  on  The  Household  Account  Book  of  Sarah  Fell,  edited 
by  Norman  Penney. 


Interesting  items  on  "  Tones  in  Preaching  "  are  printed  in  The  Journal  of 
Friends'  Historical  Society  (London),  19  (1922)  :  138-139. 


Continuing  his  sketches  of  "  Friends  who  have  led  the  way  in  various 
directions,"  Norman  Penney  mentions  the  following  American  Friends: 
Charles  Francis  Jenkins,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  inventions  connected 
with  moving-picture  apparatus;  Philip  Syng  Physick,  M.D.  (1768-1837), 
"  The  Father  of  American  Surgery  " — a  non-Friend  but  of  Quaker  descent 
and  training;  Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  inventor  of  book-folding 
machines ;  Samuel  Hill,  of  Seattle,  Washington,  originator  of  the  idea  of 
the  concrete  highway  connecting  the  United  States  and  Canada;  Elihu 
Embree,  anti-slavery  publisher. — Journal  of  Friends'  Historical  Society 
(London),  19  (1922):  129-135. 


At  the  Friends'  Reference  Library,  Devonshire  House,  London,  is  pre- 
served a  series  of  letters  written  by  Priscilla  Green  (1802-1877)  descriptive 
of  her  visit  to  the  United  States,  1856-1858.  Many  prominent  American 
Friends  of  that  day  are  mentioned. — Journal  of  Friends'  Historical  Society, 
19  (1922):  126-127. 


Those  interested  in  Quaker  history  cannot  afford  to  miss  a  page  of  The 
Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  (London).  Of  especial  interest 
to  American  Friends  are  the  items  in  volume  19  (1922)  concerning  the  fol- 
lowing: Abel  Thomas  (c.  1737-1816),  p.  82;  Stanley  Pumphrey  (1771- 
1843),  p.  90;  James  Hamton  (1764-1792),  pp.  91-93;  Jonathan  Lacock  (d. 
168%),  p.  93;  Lindley  M.  Hoag  (c.  1808-1880),  p.  94;  Daniel  Ricketson 
(1813-1898),  pp.  95-97;  Joshua  Evans  (1731-1798),  pp.  98-100;  Jean  de 
Marsillac,  p.  107;  Rufus  Hall  (1744-1818),  p.  122. 


In  "  Long  Voyages  56  Years  Ago  "  Walter  Robson  paints  a  picture  from 
his  own  experience  of  Friendly  voyaging  to  Australia  and  the  South  Pacific 
Islands  by  sailing  vessel.  One  hundred  and  eight  days  from  Sydney  to  Eng- 
land was  the  span  of  the  homeward  voyage.     Strange  it  seems  that  Friends 
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still  live  who  can  remember  and  describe  nearly  the  same  conditions  of  travel 
that  the  first  Friends  experienced  on  their  religious  journeys.— Friends' 
Quarterly  Examiner,  4  mo.,  1923,  pp.  178-184. 


Now  we  have  further  light  on  the  tribulations  of  Josiah  Coale  and  Thomas 
Thurston  in  Maryland  in  1658.  The  story  is  told  in  the  "  Provincial  Court 
Proceedings,"  printed  in  the  Archives  of  Maryland,  41  (1922),  104,  105. 
They  were  proceeded  against  and  imprisoned  for  remaining  in  the  Province 
"wthout  gyving  in  their  names  to  the  Govr,  or  Secretary  wthin  one  month 
after  their  sd  Arryvall,  or  taking  Oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Ld  Propr  of  the 
same.  And  not  only  soe,  But  haue  &  still  goe  on,  to  seduce  many  of  the 
poeple  unto  erroneous  &  blasphemous  Tenetts."  In  the  same  volume,  p.  203, 
is  the  story  of  Josiah  Coale's  experience  with  a  "  Jew  Doctor,"  Jacob  Lum- 
brozo.  The  itinerant  Friend,  in  spite  of  his  "  erroneous  &  blasphemous 
Tenetts,"  was  apparently  defending  the  divinity  of  Christ  against  the  assaults 
of  the  Jewish  unbeliever.  For  further  data  on  the  persecution  of  Josiah 
Coale  and  Thomas  Thurston  in  Maryland,  see  Archives  of  Maryland,  3 
(1885),  348,  349,  353,  364. 

For  further  light  on  their  travels  in  1658,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Josiah  Coale,  see  Bulletin  of  Friends'  Historical  Society,  6  (1914)  :  2-6. 


Portions  of  Charles  F.  Jenkins'  study  of  the  Island  of  Tortola,  with 
much  of  the  Quaker  history  omitted,  appear  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Philadelphia,  21  (1923)  :  1-20.  For  a  notice  of  the 
complete  paper  see  Book  Reviews,  below. 


As  a  background  for  the  history  of  conscientious  objection  to  military 
service  during  the  late  war  should  be  read  "The  History  of  Military  Con- 
scription with  Especial  Reference  to  the  United  States,"  by  Frederick  II 
Cutler,  in  The  Historical  Outlook  (Phila.),  5  mo.,  1923,  pp.  170-175. 


An  article  on  "Timothy  Matlack— Penman  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," with  portrait,  is  in  the  Papers  Read  before  the  Histori 
of  Frankford,  Vol.  2,  No.  7,  pp.  329-330.  Matlack  became  one  of  the  Free 
Quakers,  or  Fighting  Quakers,  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  He 
was  active  in  raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  Free  Quaker  Meeting 
House  still  standing  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Arch  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 
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An  article  entitled  "  The  Fighting  Quakers  "  is  printed  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  29  (1919- 
1921)  :  69-81.  The  history  of  the  Free  Quakers  is  traced  from  their  separa- 
tion from  the  main  body  of  Friends  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution 
to  the  service  of  twenty-six  of  their  members  (names  given)  in  the  late  war. 
A  Minute  of  their  Yearly  Meeting  (1917  or  1918?)  is  quoted  paying  tribute 
to  those  "now  in  the  service  of  the  country  in  the  Army  or  in  the  Navy 
.  .  .  showing  that  the  spirit  of  the  members  of  the  Society  continues  strong 
and  staunch  to  those  ideals  and  principals  (sic)  which  inspired  the  founding 
of  the  Society  when  Liberty  was  at  stake  and  birth  was  given  to  this  great 
Nation."  The  whole  article  is  sympathetic  to  the  Free  Quakers,  very 
sympathetic. 

BOOK  NOTICES  AND  REVIEWS. 

Books  of  interest  to  Friends  may  usually  be  purchased  at  the  following 
places : 

Friends'  Book  Store,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Friends'  Book  and  Tract  Committee,  144  East  20th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Friends'  Bookshop,  140,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.  C.  2,  England. 

When  the  price  of  an  English  book  is  given  below  in  terms  of  American 
money,  it  means  that  one  of  the  American  book  stores  has  quoted  that  price. 

(On  account  of  the  infrequent  publication  of  the  Bulletin,  historical 
works  are  often  reviewed  in  other  periodicals  some  time  before  a  number 
of  this  magazine  is  to  be  published.  In  some  such  cases,  and  in  others 
where  the  historical  portion  of  a  general  treatise  is  not  large,  only  a  brief 
notice  will  be  given,  with  reference  perhaps  to  an  adequate  review  else- 
where.— Editor.) 


Balch,  Thomas  Willing  (editor).  Willing  Letters  and  Papers  .  .  .  with 
a  Biographical  Essay  of  Thomas  Willing,  of  Philadelphia  (1731-1821). 
Philadelphia:  Allen,  Lane  and  Scott.     1922.     Pp.  227.  ■ 

If  anyone  is  seeking  for  evidence  of  the  magic  in  mere  names,  let  him 
look  over  the  long  lists  of  signers  to  two  papers  printed  in  this  book:  one 
a  memorial  to  Governor  John  Penn,  in  1763,  by  the  Merchants  and  Traders 
of  Philadelphia;  the  other  by  the  same,  signing  the  Non-Importation  Reso- 
lutions of  1765.  He  will  rub  his  eyes  and  wonder  whether  these  are  not 
actually  contemporary  lists,  so  familiar  are  many  of  the  names. 

Every  page  of  Mr.  Balch's  book  is  crowded  with  allusions  and  incidents 
which  shed  a  vivid  light  on  the  Revolutionary  period.  One  instance:  the 
memorial  above  noted  is  dated  November  1,  1763;  and  then,  in  brackets,  are 
these  words :  "  Several  of  the  Subscribers,  being  of  the  people  called  Quak- 
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ers,  except  as  usual  to  the  style."    Apparently  the  Friends  would  not  brook 
"  November." 

Again,  here  is  an  interesting  problem  in  historical  geography.  In  1777 
Mr.  Willing,  then  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  British  occupation,  writes  to 
his  partner,  Robert  Morris,  then  in  Lancaster,  "  a  letter  sent  down  to  R.  W. 
in  Haverford  township,  Chester  County,  near  the  Fox  Chase— can  be  sent 
in  perhaps  privately."  Haverford  township  is  now  in  Delaware  County, 
which  was  set  off  from  Chester  County  in  1789.  The  present  home  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Gallagher,  on  the  West  Chester  Pike  just  east  of  Newtown  Square, 
and  opposite  the  old  eight-sided  school  house,  was  the  Fox  Chase  Inn  of 
1777.  But  the  old  inn  was  in  Newtown  township,  not  Haverford ;  an  inter- 
esting question  here  for  local  antiquarians. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  out  of  the  stores  of  family  papers  which 
Mr.  Balch  possesses  he  will  give  us  further  reminiscences  of  his  distin- 
guished ancestor,  to  whom  our  country  owes  so  much. 

Richard  T.  Cadblrv. 


Biographical  Catalog  of  the  Matriculates  of  Haverford  College,  1833- 
1922.  Philadelphia.  Alumni  Association  of  Haverford  College.  1922.  Pp. 
755,  cloth.    $2.00. 

This  bulky  volume  of  condensed  biographical  information  was  prepared  by 
a  committee  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  it 
nevertheless  acknowledges  its  debt  to  the  first  edition  (1900),  edited  by 
Allen  C.  Thomas.  The  book  can  be  secured  by  addressing  The  Registrar, 
Haverford  College. 

All  told,  it  represents  an  enormous  amount  of  work.  It  contains  lists, 
with  dates,  of  members  of  the  college  Faculty,  the  Board  of  Managers, 
Officers  of  the  college,  and  recipients  of  honorary  degrees.  These  are  in 
addition  to  the  main  body  of  the  work,  which  contains  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  nearly  three  thousand  graduates  and  old  students  of  the  college 

The  students  are  grouped  according  to  classes  and  are  also  indexed  at  the 
close  in  alphabetical  order. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  Friends,  this  volume  is  a  very  im- 
portant biographical  compendium.  Obviously  its  pages  shine  with  galaxies 
of  outstanding  Quaker  names. 


Birket,  James.  Some  Cursory  Remarks  Made  by  James  Bwkti  in  His 
Voyage  to  North  America,  1750-1751.  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven. 
Conn.     1916.     Pp.  75. 

Published  several  years  ago,  this  book  is  now  mentioned  because  oi  the 
new  light  shed  on  James  Birket  by  Charles  F.  Jenkins  in  his  Tortda  (re- 
viewed below).     Birket  turns  out  to  have  been  a  Quaker  merchant,  and  one 
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of  the  important  supporters  of  the  Friendly  experiment  at  Tortola.  He 
came  from  England,  lived  at  Antigua,  but  transferred  his  membership  in 
1743  from  Lancaster  Monthly  Meeting,  England,  to  Tortola  Monthly  Meet- 
ing.    See  Jenkins,  Tortola,  8,  76. 

In  the  journal  here  reviewed  Birket  travels  overland  from  New  Hampshire 
to  Maryland,  and  back  to  New  York,  on  business.  His  writing  refers  mostly 
to  trade  and  to  descriptions  of  city  and  country.  Yet  he  attends  "  Meeting  " 
on  First-day  and  mentions  Israel  Pemberton  and  other  prominent  Friends 
with  whom  he  associated  in  Philadelphia. 

Friends  statistically  inclined  will  be  interested  in  the  following  item 
written  about  Philadelphia  after  the  traveler  had  visited  that  city :  "  Said 
[Jabez]  Fisher  above  told  me  there  is  now  Four  Meeting  houses  belonging 
to  Friends  wch  Consist  of  800  Families  and  which  are  Reckoned  at  2700 
Individuals."     (Page  73.) 

At  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  he  sat  with  Friends,  but  had  this  to  say :  "  The 
Meetg.  house  is  also  large  and  has  two  tier  of  Gallerys  And  a  Cupola  on 
the  top,  but  the  friends  in  my  Opinion  are  as  Topping  as  their  house,  for  I 
did  not  Imagine  one  half  of  the  Congregation  had  been  of  that  Society  and 
I  afterwards  found  they  were  not  to  be  known  by  their  Language,  dress,  or 
behaviour  Altho'  there  Seems  to  be  a  few  wn.  (Compair'd  with  the  whole) 
that  are  very  Examplary." — Pp.  27-28. 


Donehoo,  George  P.  Changing  of  Historic  Place  Names;  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Glossary  of  Some  Historic  Names  Changed  or  Misspelled  in 
Pennsylvania,  by  Horace  W.  Shoemaker.  Altoona,  Pa. :  Times  Tribune 
Company.     1921.     Paper,  pp.  14. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  compilation  and  discussion  that  should  be  valu- 
able to  all  students  of  Pennsylvania  history.  It  contains  a  list  of  historic 
place  names  in  Pennsylvania  that  have  been  changed,  and  protests  against 
further  changes  of  the  kind. 


Emmott,  Elizabeth  B.  A  Short  History  of  Quakerism.  New  York: 
Doran.     1923.     Pp.  348,  cloth.    $3.50. 

We  are  coming  to  take  almost  everything  but  our  pleasures  in  tabloid. 
Particularly  does  this  seem  true  of  our  reading  in  these  days  of  frenzied 
activity.  Whereas  our  parents  and  our  grandparents  of  a  literary  turn  read 
Grote  and  Gibbon,  and  Macaulay  and  Prescott,  we  read  prefaces,  outlines, 
and  summaries.  Gone  are  the  days  of  the  deliberate,  meditative  reading  of 
"  the  works  "  of  favorite  authors  before  the  thought-inviting  blaze  of  the 
open  hearth.  We  have  now  come  upon  the  days  when  he  who  reads  may 
run.     If  we  can't  read  as  we  run,  we  don't  read. 
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Happily,  we  have  not  altogether  failed  as  yet  of  authors  who  write  in 
extenso.  Otherwise  Quaker  literature  would  be  very  much  the  poorer  in 
the  loss  of  the  altogether  admirable  and  invaluable  Rowntree  series  by  Rufus 
M.  Jones  and  William  C.  Braithwaite,  presenting  in  seven  rather  massive 
volumes  the  history  of  the  Quaker  movement.  Given  this  scholarly  service 
of  love  and  devotion,  how  is  it  to  be  transmitted  to  the  busy  reader?  Ob- 
viously by  the  customary  digest.  Wanted,  therefore,  a  "  middle  "  author  to 
convey  the  literary  product  to  the  light-eating  and  sometimes  dyspeptic  con- 
sumer. Elizabeth  Braithwaite  Emmott  felt  the  concern  and  has  prepared 
the  necessary  tabloid  in  A  Short  History  of  Quakerism. 

She  has  undertaken  a  difficult  and  a  self-sacrificing  task ;  difficult  in  that 
the  work  of  condensation  involves  the  ever  serious  problem  of  emphasis,  of 
balance,  and  of  "  reducing  "  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  the  integrity  and 
clearness  of  the  larger  picture.  In  short,  the  picture  must  continue  to  be  in 
focus.     The  book  impresses  us  as  meeting  well  these  conditions. 

The  task  is  a  self-sacrificing  one  in  that  its  very  nature  inhibits  very 
largely  creative  work  and  tends  to  stifle  the  buoyant  self-expression  of  a 
writer,  who  is  re-telling  in  briefer  form  what  others  have  written.  Indeed, 
the  too  frequent  and  unnecessary  references  to  the  two  authors  give  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  authority-laden  atmosphere  of  "  It  is  written,"  with  little 
opportunity  for  the  corresponding  "  but  I  say  unto  you."  Yet  it  is  in  this 
very  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  the  Short  History  has  been  written,  both  as 
a  labor  of  love  and  of  service,  and  whatever  of  these  limitations  Elizabeth 
Emmott  has  felt — and  they  are  not  marked — she  has  gladly  suffered. 

There  is  one  obvious  criticism  to  be  made.  While  the  work  is  not  a 
compilation,  it  is  frankly  a  compendium  primarily.  However,  it  is  a  com- 
pendium that  does  not  wholly  "  compend."  The  writer  has  brought  her 
work  down  to  about  1725  only,  omitting  "  The  Later  Periods  of  Quaker- 
ism," and  thus  covering  but  one-third  of  the  Quaker  period.  Apart  from 
the  first  section  of  the  book,  to  be  noted  in  a  moment,  we  feel  that  H 
the  middle  and  modern  periods  of  our  history  that  Friends  are  most  at  sea 
in  their  lack  of  accurate  information.  Would  it  not  have  been  bettor  to  have 
included  the  entire  period,  even  though  it  meant  digesting  somewhat  further 
the  material  presented,  and  though  it  involved  a  larger  volume?  As  it  is. 
we  now  stand  in  need  of  volume  two  of  the  compendium! 

Friends  are  open  to  criticism,  as  perhaps  are  most  religious  bodkl 
two  assumptions:  first,  the  assumption  for  the  denomination  0!  originality 
of  thought  and  experience;   and  second,   the  assumption   that    it    is    rather 
largely  responsible   for  the  achievements  of   modern   Christian   civil 
Elizabeth  Emmott  has  done  us  a  real  service  in  presenting  material  tending 
to  correct  the  first  assumption,  which  in  turn  should  help  correct  the  ! 
Part  I  of  the  Short  History  is  entitled  "The  Antecedents  of  Quakerism." 
Following  Rufus  M.  Jones'  two  volumes,  Studies  in  Mxsticd  R 
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Spiritual  Reformers  in  the  16th  and  17  Centuries,  it  has  chapters  on  spiritual 
religion  in  the  early  church  and  during  the  middle  ages,  on  the  Reformation, 
on  the  spiritual  reformers  of  the  Reformation,  and  on  religious  thought  in 
England  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  Especially  pertinent  do  we  con- 
sider the  chapter  setting  forth  the  work  of  the  spiritual  reformers  of  the 
Reformation.  It  is  humbling  yet  encouraging  to  find  such  a  galaxy  of  inter- 
preters of  primitive  Christianity  who,  in  the  century  or  two  preceding  the 
birth  of  Quakerism,  were  setting  forth  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
church  and  maintaining  the  ideal  of  "hating  everything  that  hinders  love." 
The  brief  portrayals  of  men  like  Denck,  Schwenckfeld,  Franck,  Weigel,  and 
Boehme  will  give  a  Friend  who  views  them  for  the  first  time  something  of 
the  sensation  with  which  a  firm  believer  in  the  originality  of  the  Mosaic 
Code  first  reads  the  code  of  Hammurabi. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  as  comprised  in  Parts  II  and  III  is  given  largely  to 
a  reproduction  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  Rowntree  series  written  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Braithwaite,  The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism  and  The  Second  Period 
of  Quakerism.  Part  I,  carrying  the  same  title  as  the  corresponding  volume, 
while  covering  the  period  best  known  to  Friends,  in  its  general  outlines  at 
least,  gives  enough  illuminating  detail  to  render  the  re-told  story  fascinating 
and  further  instructive.  That  the  presentation  is  interpretative  as  well  as 
informational  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  one  chapter  is  given  to  James 
Nayler's  fall  and  its  consequences,  involving  its  relation  to  our  estimate  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Inner  Light.  Part  III,  "  The  Struggle  of  Quakerism 
for  Existence  and  for  Self-Expression,"  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  Resto- 
ration, takes  up  the  story  of  the  struggle  for  liberty  of  conscience,  the  perse- 
cutions suffered  ere  toleration  came,  the  formulation  of  statements  of  faith 
and  the  expression  of  faith  through  practice  in  Penn's  experiment  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  passing  of  the  early  leaders.  It 
is  a  moving  rehearsal,  bringing  renewed  appreciation  of  the  price  our  spiritual 
fathers  paid  for  the  faith  committed  to  us.  Part  IV  concludes  the  volume 
with  a  brief  interpretation  of  the  Quaker  way  of  life  as  expressed  in  family 
and  daily  life,  in  the  life  of  the  Society  and  in  its  contact  with  the  world 
outside,  with  helpful  illustrations  from  the  pages  of  Quaker  history. 

We  cannot  forbear  the  suggestion  that  a  more  analytical  index  would 
have  been  appreciated  by  the  student  who  would  use  it  for  ready  reference. 
With  the  exception  of  the  entries  under  George  Fox,  the  citations  rarely, 
if  ever,  are  indicative  of  the  subject  matter.  As  a  whole  the  volume  is 
attractive  and  inviting— a  pleasing  example  withal  of  the  bookmaker's  art. 
We  should  not  neglect  to  speak  a  word  of  appreciation  of  the  dozen  or  more 
excellent  engravings  that  add  atmosphere  and  beauty  to  the  book. 

Walter  C.  Woodward. 
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Gardiner,  A.  G.  Life  of  George  Cadbury.  London:  Cassell  and  Com- 
pany.    1923.    Pp.  318,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

George  Cadbury  came  of  several  generations  of  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  John  Cadbury,  woolcomber,  of  Burlescombe,  County  Devon, 
was  introduced  to  Quakerism  by  his  marriage  with  Hannah  Tapper,  of 
Exeter— the  linking  of  the  two  family  names  being  still  well  known  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  grandson  of  this  couple,  Richard  Tapper  Cad- 
bury, removed  to  Birmingham  (the  future  home  of  the  British  branch  of 
the  family)  in  1794.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two  and  left  a  deep 
impress  on  his  adopted  town.  He  was  popularly  known  as  "  King  Richard." 
His  son,  John,  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps  and  became  prominent  in 
the  civic  life  of  Birmingham,  as  also  in  the  religious  work  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.     His  mantle  fell  upon  his  surviving  sons,  Richard  and  George. 

George  Cadbury  was  born  in  1839.  Unlike  his  elder  brothers,  he  was  not 
sent  to  a  boarding-school,  but  attended  the  day  school  conducted  by  William 
Lean  (father  of  our  late  friend,  William  Scarnell  Lean).  He  used  to  say: 
"God  has  placed  men  in  families,  and  there  is  no  influence  like  that  of  the 
parents  upon  the  children." 

School  days  were  soon  over — there  was  no  university  training,  but  he  was 
soon  to  come  under  the  discipline  of  life.  Their  mother  had  left  Richard 
and  George  a  few  thousand  pounds,  and  their  father  left  them  a  business 
which  was  languishing.  They  set  to  work  to  rescue  the  latter  and  succeeded 
only  by  stress  of  great  energy  and  self-denial.  "Their  first  year,  1861.  had 
left  them  with  a  serious  deficit  and  their  next  was  still  more  unfortunate" 
In  1864  the  tide  turned  and  has  ever  since  flowed  in  with  increasing  volume. 
From  the  first  the  relationship  between  masters  and  men — an  example  of 
world-wide  imitation — was  very  close  and  cordial,  and  the  religious  needs 
of  the  employees  were  ever  before  the  minds  of  the  employers. 

Early  in  1879  the  momentous  decision  was  taken  to  remove  the  factory 
from  city  to  country,  and  Penn's  project  of  "  a  greene  country  towne  "  was 
repeated,  with  greater  success,  by  Cadbury  Brothers.  The  two  main  lines 
of  action — "the  efficiency  of  the  business  and  the  welfare  of  the  workers  " — 
have  been  most  successfully  carried  out  in  that  wonderful  colony  of  Bourn- 
ville. 

George  Cadbury's  first  wife  was  Mary  Tylor,  and  his  second  wife  nil 
Elizabeth  Mary  Taylor,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Janet  Taylor,  oi  Lon- 
don, of  the  latter  of  whom  we  have  a  delightful  record,  edited  by  her 
daughter  in  A  Dear  Memory.  "His  relations  with  his  children  were  61 
tremely  affectionate.  He  was  firm  in  large  matters  0!  conduct,  but  left 
plenty  of  latitude  in  the  lesser  things.  His  tolerance  0!  tilings  he  disliked 
did  not  extend  to  admitting  alcohol  to  his  table,  and  for  a  lone  time  he 
refused  to  make  any  concession  to  the  weaker  brethren  m  the  matter  of 
tobacco." 
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Our  Friend  was  ever  warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  he  followed  many  of  its  best  traditions  without  undertaking 
much  of  its  routine  work.  He  believed,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were  nearest  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  recognition  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation, the  non-necessity  of  outward  ordinances,  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  the  inconsistency  of  war  with 
the  teaching  of  Christ." 

He  was  for  many  years  a  recorded  Minister.  Mr.  Gardiner  writes  of 
him :  "  The  temper  of  concession  to  modern  needs  became  more  marked  with 
advancing  years.  As  he  grew  older  he  became  more  liberal  in  thought  both 
in  politics  and  religion,  and  the  Meetings  he  established  reflected  this  move- 
ment." 

George  Cadbury  had  no  desire  for  prominence  or  popularity.  The  single 
distinction  he  accepted  was  that  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  but  he  did  not 
qualify  till  fourteen  years  later.  He  refused  a  Peerage  more  than  once,  and 
also  declined  a  Privy  Councillorship. 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  through  his  recital  of  the  many  other  inter- 
ests of  George  Cadbury — his  Adult  School  work  "which  gave  impetus  to 
his  thought  and  direction  to  his  social  enterprise  " ;  his  newspaper  proprietor- 
ship— "he  secured  the  advocacy  of  the  Daily  News  (London)  for  the  social 
policy  in  which  he  was  interested  " ;  the  establishment  of  Woodbrooke — "  to 
bring  the  Society  of  Friends  into  more  vital  contact  with  the  modern  spirit 
of  enquiry  " ;  his  desire  for  the  unity  of  the  churches ;  and  many  other  claims 
upon  thought  and  time. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner,  late  of  the  Daily  News,  has  produced  a  book  which 
should  be  read  by  all  who  desire  the  well-being  of  their  fellow-men  and  who 
labor  to  promote  it. 

Norman  Penney. 


Harrington,  M.  Raymond.  Religion  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Lenape.  New 
York:  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation.  1921.  Cloth, 
pp.  249.     Illustrated. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  concerning  different  phases  of  the  culture 
of  the  Lenape  or  Delaware  Indians.  Of  interest  to  students  of  Quaker 
history  because  these  were  the  Indians  with  whom  early  Friends  came  first 
and  chiefly  in  contact. 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  description  of  the  annual  ceremony  of  the  Unami 
branch  of  the  Delawares,  with  a  scene  from  it  (frontispiece)  of  which  the 
original  was  painted  by  a  Shawnee  Indian. 

The  author  bases  his  findings  on  the  accounts  by  Penn,  Zeisberger,  Hecke- 
welder,  and  others,  and  on  a  study  of  surviving  ceremonies  and  traditions 
found  among  remnants  of  the  Delaware  nation  in  Oklahoma  and  Canada. 
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Jenkins,  Charles  F.  Tortola,  A  Quaker  Experiment  of  Long  Ago  in  the 
Tropics.  Supplement  No.  13  to  The  Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical 
Society,  London.     1923.     Pp.  106,  paper. 

Copies  of  this  valuable  and  beautiful  volume  were  sent  out  some  weeks 
ago  to  members  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia  by  the 
courtesy  of  their  fellow-member,  Charles  F.  Jenkins.  It  is  a  thorough- 
going, first-hand  contribution  to  Quaker  history,  portions  of  it  having  formed 
the  author's  Presidential  Address  before  the  Friends  Historical  Society 
(London)  in  1922.  American  Friends  may  pardonably  take  some  pride  in 
this  honor  conferred  upon  one  of  their  number,  and  in  his  handiwork  as 
exemplified  in  this  book. 

The  reader  recognizes  first  of  all  the  outward  marks  of  a  real  historical 
contribution.  Copious  footnotes  refer  to  authorities  used.  Appendices  give 
tabulated  data  (out  of  place  in  a  narrative,  as  some  authors  might  profitably 
learn)  ;  also  reprints  of  valuable  and  otherwise  inaccessible  documents,  and 
ample  bibliographical  lists  of  manuscripts  and  printed  materials.  There  are 
eight  illustrations,  including  a  map  and  two  facsimile  documents.  The  vol- 
ume is  crowned  with  a  good  index,  making  it  permanently  useful  for  quick 
reference. 

When  the  author  and  his  son  visited  the  island  of  Tortola  in  1913  they 
were  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  cooing  of  turtle-doves  on  the  hillside. 
The  name  of  the  island  means  "  The  Land  of  the  Turtle  Dove."  But  the 
modern  visiting  Friends  found  little  else  to  recall  the  old  days  when  Friendly 
apostles  of  Truth  came  to  encourage  the  little  group  of  the  Convinced  on 
the  island.  Foundation  stones  of  the  Meeting  House,  and  the  ruins  of  two 
tombs  in  the  acre  where  Thomas  Chalkley,  John  Estaugh,  and  John  Cad- 
wallader  were  buried — these  were  the  silent  witnesses. 

The  Quaker  experiment  on  Tortola  was  short-lived.  "  A  period  of  forty- 
five  years  covers  the  birth,  the  activity,  the  decline,  and  the  death  of  this 
obscure  and  interesting  episode  in  our  Quaker  history."  Yet  there  was  some 
fruitage.  Dr.  John  C.  Lettsom,  later  one  of  the  most  distinguished  phy- 
sicians of  England,  was  born  in  one  of  the  islands  adjoining  Tortola  and 
within  the  circle  of  Friendly  influence.  William  Thornton,  architect  oi  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  a  native  Tortolian,  son  of  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  early  Meeting  there.  And  the  opportunity  for  missionary  service 
in  the  far-away  island  brought  to  Philadelphia  Friends  one  of  those  occa- 
sional reawakenings  that  must  come  to  all  religious  bodies,  that  they  di 

Why  recount  these  things  further  to  those  who  have  the  story  already  in 
their  hands  or  in  their  minds?  One  deduction  is  enough.  The  whole  episodfl 
is  another  commentary  on  dynamic  religion.  There  must  be  revi\als.  Hut 
there  must  be  more  than  revivals.  If  the  religious  structure  is  to  endure, 
there  must  be  a  steady,  persistent  building  of  mind  and  character  on  foun- 
dations more  steadfast  than  emotion  alone.     This   is   what   the   missionary 
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Friends  from  Philadelphia  tried  to  supply  at  Tortola,  but  under  too  great  a 
handicap.  So  the  ashes  of  Chalkley  and  Estaugh  and  Cadwallader  rest  on 
the  lonely  island,  beside  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  old  Meeting  House. 
Was  the  result  worth  the  sacrifice?  The  answer  to  that  question  appeareth 
not  in  the  records  kept  by  human  hands. 


Lippincott,  Horace  Mather.  An  Account  of  the  People  Called  Quakers, 
in  Germantown,  Philadelphia.     Burlington,  N.  J.     1923.     Pp.  43,  paper. 

This  account  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  sustained  narrative.  Brevity  has 
precluded  continuity.  It  is  rather  a  succession  of  interesting  sidelights  on 
various  personalities  and  developments  among  Friends  of  Germantown. 
The  early  settlement,  the  great  separation,  and  the  recent  test  of  Friends' 
peace  principles  are  among  the  points  emphasized.  A  liberal  amount  of 
space  is  used  in  making  it  clear  that  some  Friends  bore  arms  in  the  late 
war — a  list  of  those  from  School  House  Lane  Meeting  being  given. 

Of  doubtful  value  is  the  long  list  of  names,  covering  more  than  two  pages, 
of  Friends  who  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  have  served  the 
Meeting  "  in  some  responsible  capacity." 

The  views  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  beautiful  and  valuable. 

At  the  close  is  the  text  of  a  pageant  depicting  the  history  of  Friends.  It 
was  composed  by  the  author  (H.  M.  L.)  and  presented  in  1921  by  the 
Friends'  Association. 


Roscoe,  Theodora.  Romances  of  Old  Buckinghamshire.  Uxbridge,  Eng- 
land, 1922.     Pp.  48,  paper.     One  shilling. 

Of  the  five  wooings  so  charmingly  narrated  in  this  booklet,  two  of  them 
were  Quaker:  Thomas  Ellwood  and  Mary  Ellis,  and  William  Penn  and 
Gulielma  Springett. 


Social  Thought  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  London:  Committee  on  War 
and  the  Social  Order  [1922].     Pp.  30,  paper.     Threepence. 

This  is  a  brief  record  of  the  origin  and  work  of  the  War  and  Social 
Order  Committee  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  covering  the  period  1914-1922. 
It  contains  various  Minutes  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
on  the  subject. 


Studies  in  the  History,  Life  and  Service  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  a 
pamphlet  of  twelve  pages  that  served  as  the  basis  of  a  course  of  lessons  for 
the  Bible  Class  of  Germantown  Meeting  of  Friends  (Coulter  Street),  1922- 
1923. 

The  topics  represent  contemporary  problems,  but  they  were  studied  in 
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their  historical  connection.    Useful  bibliographical  lists  are  given  that  skim 
the  cream  of  Quaker  historiography. 


Townsend,  J.  W.  The  Old  "Main  Line."  [Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.]  Privately 
printed.     1922.     Pp.  114. 

This  booklet  is  an  expansion  of  a  pamphlet  published  anonymously  in 
1919.  It  consists  of  reminiscences  about  "  things  that  were  and  are  not,  and 
are  and  were  not ;  and  friends  that  were  and  some  are,  while  most  are  not." 

It  is  source  material,  of  the  lighter  sort,  on  a  community  that  has  always 
had  a  large  Quaker  element  in  it — the  Haverford-Bryn  Mawr  district  on 
the  "Main  Line"  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  There  are  many  refer- 
ences, complimentary  and  otherwise,  to  Friends. 

The  author's  picture  of  the  social  life  and  customs  of  fifty  years  ago  will 
be  interesting  to  older  readers  and  enlightening  to  the  younger  generation. 


In  The  Chesapeake  Bay  Country,  by  Swepson  Earle  (Baltimore,  1923), 
p.  367,  is  an  item  on  the  old  Friends'  Meeting  House,  built  1684,  at  Easton, 
Maryland.  "  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  building  for  public  worship,  of 
wooden  construction,  in  the  United  States.  Continuous  records  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  held  as  early  as  1660,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society." 


One  of  the  most  talked  of  books  in  recent  times  is  The  Founding  1 
England,  by  James  T.  Adams,  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1921.  It  is  the 
product  of  sound  research  and  great  felicity  of  expression.  The  author  is 
familiar  with  Quaker  historical  literature  and  has  dealt  sympathetically  with 
the  persecutions  of  Friends.  He  might  have  emphasized  a  little  more  the 
influence  of  Friends  in  Rhode  Island. 


In  Katherine  S.  Nicholson's  Historic  American  Trees  (New  York,  1922) 
there  is  a  chapter  on  the  Penn  Treaty  Elm.     It  relates  the   familiar   facts 
about  the  tree  and  also  contains  the  traditional  story  of  the  Great    Treaty. 
The  present  writer  has  felt  for  some  years  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
Treaty  rests  on  rather  shaky  foundations  and  he  is  waiting  with 
degree  of  patience  the  ultimate  dictum  of  Albert  Cook  Myers. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

The  date  of  James  Emlen's  death  was  incorrectly  given  as  7  mo.  3,  1922, 
in  a  recent  number  of  this  Bulletin.    The  correct  date  is  7  mo.  4,  1922. 


The  summer  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia 
was  held  at  Fallsington,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  Seventh-day,  Sixth 
Month  ninth,  1923. 

The  historic  associations  of  the  spot  are  portrayed  in  the  paper  by  Henry 
T.  Moon,  which  was  read  on  the  occasion  and  is  printed  in  this  number  of 
the  Bulletin. 

Many  valuable  historical  relics  were  exhibited,  including  a  large  pewter 
platter  that  belonged  to  William  Penn,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Edith  C. 
Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa.  Several  samplers  about  a  century  old  were  shown. 
The  oldest  of  these  was  the  work  of  Sarah  Bye,  at  Fallsington  Boarding 
School,  1802.  It  is  now  the  property  of  J.  Stogdell  Stokes,  Summerdale, 
Philadelphia. 

It  was  estimated  that  nearly  if  not  quite  three  hundred  people  attended 
the  meeting.  The  beauty  of  the  spot,  its  historic  associations,  the  program 
of  the  day,  and  the  hospitality  of  local  Friends  made  it  one  of  the  memorable 
meetings  of  the  Society. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Frankford  (Pa.),  3  mo.  27, 
1923,  Charles  F.  Jenkins  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "  Thomas  Chalkley 
and  the  Island  of  Tortola." 


By  the  kindness  of  a  group  of  graduates  and  friends,  the  Haverford  Col- 
lege Library  has  been  supplied  with  a  set  of  the  etchings  by  Robert  Spence 
illustrative  of  episodes  in  the  life  of  George  Fox.  This  is  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition and  is  probably  the  only  complete  set  that  has  come  to  America. 


Notice  has  been  taken  in  these  columns  of  the  great  value  of  the  indexes, 
compiled  by  Max  I.  Reich,  of  the  records  preserved  in  the  vaults  at  302 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  present  writer  has  already  been  saved  some 
hours  of  searching  by  the  quick  reference  now  made  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  had  to  wait  some  months  and  then  travel  a  considerable  distance 
to  search  for  a  little  item  in  some  records  retained  by  a  distant  meeting. 
The  latter  records  were  kept  in  a  frame  building,  in  a  small  safe  that  would 
probably  not  preserve  them  in  case  of  fire.  Let  every  member  of  the 
Friends'  Historical  Society  use  his  influence  to  have  local  records  removed 
to  a  central  repository  where  they  can  be  properly  housed  and  made  available 
for  historical  research. 
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The  Library  of  Haverford  College  recently  purchased  "  A  Journal  of  a 
Religious  Visit  to  Friends  in  America  by  Elizabeth  Wilkinson."  It  is  the 
original  manuscript  journal  of  148  pages,  written  in  a  clear  hand,  and  is  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  dates  from  the  departure  from  England, 
7  mo.  22,  1761,  to  the  landing  "  at  London,"  6  mo.  14,  1763. 

Elizabeth  Wilkinson  (1712-1771)  was  born  at  Use-bridge-end  in  Iscll  Old 
Park  in  the  County  of  Cumberland.  "  Her  parents  died  when  she  was  young 
and  she  was  sent  to  Ireland  and  later  removed  to  London.  After  her  return 
to  Cumberland  she  was  married  to  Jonathan  Dickinson.  She  appeared  in 
the  ministry  about  1760.  After  her  return  from  America,  she  travelled 
among  Friends  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  She  died  at  her  house  at  Cocker- 
mouth."  (This  quotation  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  Friends'  Library. 
Devonshire  House,  London,  from  the  MS.  Testimony  to  E.  W.,  preserved 
there.     See  also  Journal  of  Friends'  Historical  Society,  10  (1913)  :  130. 

Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  while  in  America,  spent  much  time  in  and  about 
Philadelphia,  but  her  arduous  journeyings,  mostly  on  horseback,  carried  her 
to  New  England  and  the  Carolinas.  Her  own  estimate  was  that  in  these 
travels  she  "  had  rid  "  about  4,327  miles. 

On  the  ship  coming  to  America  Elizabeth  Wilkinson  mentions  John 
Stephenson,  Robert  Proud,  Alice  Hall,  and  "my  Companion  Hannah 
Harriss  " ;  also  Joseph  White,  "  of  America." 

The  journal  is  of  the  introspective  type  and  E.  W.'s  concerns  in  the  min- 
istry are  often  crushing  seasons  of  fear  and  humility.    Yet  a  good  d 
information  concerning  Quaker  families  and  meetings  is  scattered  through 
the  pages. 


In  the  spring  Bulletin,  1923,  pp.  36-37,  was  printed  a  review  of  the  little 
book,  Whittier's  Unknown  Romance,  containing  the  Poet's  letters  to  ! 
beth  Lloyd.     A  few  stray  items  on  the  subject  are  here  added. 

In  one  of  Whittier's  letters  to  Elizabeth,  after  her  marriage  to  Robert 
Howell,  he  expresses  pleasure  that  she  has  been  able  to  retain  her  member- 
ship among  Friends  although  she  married  one  who  was  not  a  Friend  In 
this  connection  there  is  a  pertinent  item  in  the  MS.  Minutes  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Southern  District,  8  mo.  23.  1854,  It  b 
that  the  Quarterly  Meeting  has  annulled  the  decision  oi  the  M.uuhh  Meet- 
ing in  disowning  Elizabeth  Lloyd  Howell  for  marrying  a  non-Friend,  and 
the  Monthly  Meeting  "  submits." 

It  would  appear  that  Whittier's  suit  to  Elizabeth  Howell,  in  her  « 
hood,  left  her  not  entirely  unmoved.     From  one  oi  bia  letters    (p. 
would  appear  that  she  had  been  disturbed  because  his  communication- 
losing  some  of  their  erstwhile  ardor.     In  reply  he  alleges:   "It   there  hai 
been  any  change  in  the  letters,  I  am  sure  there  is  DO  change  in  the  feeunf 
which  dictated  them,  so  far  as  thou  art  concerned."     He  has  ll»0  become 
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convinced  that  "  thy  fine  artist-nature  would  pine  and  die  under  the  hard  and 
uncongenial  influences  that  make  me  what  I  am."  Contrary  to  some  of  the 
earlier  letters,  this  one  is  almost  on  the  defensive.  A  little  later  Whittier 
has  apparently  destroyed  E.  L.'s  letters  to  him,  at  her  request  (pp.  58-59). 
His  missives  to  her  were  destined  to  be  preserved  in  her  family  and  finally 
published. 

There  are  two  letters,  in  the  book,  from  Whittier  to  Hannah  Lloyd  (Mrs. 
James)  Neall,  a  younger  sister  of  Elizabeth  Lloyd.  Hannah  was  born  in 
1817  in  Philadelphia,  and  died  in  1912  in  San  Francisco.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  first  Friends'  meeting  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  held  in  the 
home  of  James  and  Hannah  Neall  in  1859.  (See  this  Bulletin,  4  (1912)  : 
98-100.) 

Concerning  Whittier's  friendship  with  Cornelia  Russ,  in  his  youth,  see 
the  Century,  64  (1902)  :  16;  Scribner's  Magazine,  73  (1923)  :  247;  also  B.  O. 
Flower,  Whittier,  142  ff.  For  another  viewpoint  see  Samuel  T.  Pickard, 
Whittier- Land,  66  ff. 


The  following  is  supplied  by  Albert  Cook  Myers,  who  copied  it  from  the 
original  MS.  Minutes  of  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting,  Virginia,  3  mo.  26, 
1759.  It  indicates  rather  strenuous  dealing  in  that  period  with  members 
who  departed  from  the  peace  testimony :  "  Thomas  McClure  produced  a 
paper  to  this  meeting  Condemning  his  proceedings  in  hireing  a  man  in  his 
Room  to  go  out  a  Scouting  a  gainst  the  Indian  Enamie  also  appearing  in 
the  field  to  muster,  all  which  he  now  Condemns  to  the  Satisfaction  of  this 
Meeting  &  the  meeting  orders  James  Wright  to  read  the  said  paper  at  the 
Close  of  a  first  days  meeting  and  return  it  to  the  Clark  to  be  Recorded." 


In  order  that  it  may  not  be  lost  to  sight,  the  editor  desires  to  make  note 
of  an  important  historical  document :  "  Origin  of  the  Uniform  Discipline," 
by  Timothy  Nicholson,  in  The  American  Friend,  10  mo.  13,  1910,  pp.  649- 
652.  It  contains  some  valuable  data  that  could  be  supplied  only  by  an  eye- 
witness to  the  events  narrated. 


Some  of  the  theses  prepared  by  the  students  of  the  Thomas  Wistar  Brown 
Graduate  School  of  Haverford  College  should  be  of  value  to  those  interested 
in  the  history  of  Friends.  The  following  essays  are  worthy  of  mention  and 
are  available  for  use  in  the  Library  of  Haverford  College : 

Ella  M.  Dungan,  "  The  Genesis  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting."     1922. 

Leslie  D.  Frazer,  "  The  Revival  Movement  in  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting." 
1923. 

Marian  P.  Cartland,  "  Restrictive  Phases  of  Friends'  Guarded  Education." 
1923. 
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Florence  T.  Cox,  "  The  Theology  of  the  Founders  of  Quakerism."     1923. 

While  the  above  papers  are  of  varying  merit,  they  represent  fresh  contri- 
butions to  Quaker  history,  compiled  to  a  considerable  extent  from  original 
sources. 


A  double  honor  has  come  in  recent  months  to  a  historian  of  American 
Quakerism.  Harlow  Lindley,  Professor  of  History  and  Librarian  of  Earl- 
ham  College,  has  been  called  to  be  Director  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Com- 
mission. At  nearly  the  same  time  (Sixth  Month,  1923)  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  from  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  in 
recognition  of  his  work  in  the  field  of  history.  Professor  Lindley  will  con- 
tinue for  the  present  to  have  general  direction  in  absentia  of  the  department 
of  history  and  the  library  of  Earlham  College. 


On  6  mo.  14,  1923,  exercises  were  held  by  the  Swedish  Colonial  Society 
in  commemoration  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Europeans  within 
the  present  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania.  The  settlement  was  made  in  1643 
by  Governor  John  Printz,  on  Tinicum  Island,  in  the  Delaware  River  just 
below  Philadelphia.  As  a  memorial  of  the  event  a  large  monolith  was  un- 
veiled on  the  grounds  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Tinicum  Island.  For 
a  detailed  account  of  the  early  settlement  see  Amandus  Johnson,  5*11 
Settlements  on  the  Delaware,  1 :  305  f.  See  also  the  more  recent  book,  The 
Cradle  of  Pennsylvania,  by  our  fellow-member,  Thomas  Willing  Balch. 


A  doctoral  dissertation,  in  manuscript  form,  by  Ezra  K.  Maxhekl.  is 
accessible  in  the  Widener  Library,  Harvard  University.  It  is  entitled 
"Quakerism  and  English  Literature,  1650-1750."  It  deals  with  the  writings 
concerning  Friends  by  the  church  party,  journalists,  dramatists,  Ullfesquert, 
and  others. 


To  compile  a  bibliography  of  early  Quaker  travel  in  America  would  W  a 
worthy  task  for  some  student  of  Quaker  history.     Some  journals  of  1 
have  been  published  in  past  numbers  of  the  BULLETIN,  and  others  r, 
to.    Reference  is  now  made  to  "Descriptions  of  Maryland,"  by  Ben 
Steiner,  in  Johns  Hopkins   University  Studies   in   Historical  and  /V/i'fiV.iJ 
Science,  22   (1904),  numbers  11  and  12.     This  is  a  bibliographical 
bution  and  contains  many  references  to  the  travels  oi  early  Friends  in  x 
land.    It  could  be  largely  supplemented  at  the  present  time 
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The  150th  anniversary  of  the  building  of  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  on 
East  Broadway,  Salem,  New  Jersey,  was  celebrated  11  mo.  11,  1922.  The 
principal  historical  paper  of  the  day,  compiled  by  M.  Augusta  Pettit,  was 
printed  in  the  Salem  Standard  and  Jerseyman,  12  mo.  6,  1922.  It  was  later 
published  in  pamphlet  form. 


One  of  the  first  published  of  a  new  series  of  detailed  road  maps  sponsored 
by  the  National  Highways  Association  (18  Old  Slip,  New  York  City)  is  of 
the  "  Brandywine  Battlefield  District."  It  is  a  beautiful  map,  in  colors,  and 
shows  many  places  of  Friendly  interest.  Notes  concerning  historic  land- 
marks are  printed  on  the  back  of  the  map.     Price,  fifty  cents. 


In  the  Centennial  History  of  Moses  Brown  School  (1919),  pp.  58-59, 
there  is  a  notice  concerning  Obadiah  Brown,  and  a  portrait  of  him.  He  was 
a  son  of  Moses  Brown  and  died  in  1822,  fourteen  years  before  the  death  of 
his  father.  "  By  the  provisions  of  his  will  there  was  added  to  the  funds  of 
the  school  the  munificent  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  said  to  have 
been  the  largest  single  bequest  made  to  an  institution  of  learning  in  America 
up  to  that  time."  Obadiah  Brown  also  made  another  generous  bequest  that 
has  been  administered  by  Trustees  since  its  origin  as  "  Obadiah  Brown's 
Benevolent  Fund."  Scores  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  disbursed  from 
this  fund  for  general  benevolent  purposes,  including  assistance  in  the  educa- 
tion of  worthy  children,  and  the  distribution  of  good  literature.  At  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  1923  Thomas  J.  Battey  read  a  paper 
sketching  the  history  of  the  fund  during  the  hundred  years  of  its  existence. 
In  1914  the  Trustees  were  empowered  by  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  to 
receive  and  administer  other  funds,  and  they  received  a  substantial  gift  from 
Sarah  J.  Swift  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  D.  Wheeler  Swift.  This 
has  been  named  "  The  Swift  Fund." 


Julianna  Walter  saw  more  than  a  century  of  Quaker  history  unfold  before 
her  own  eyes.  She  was  a  remarkable  example  of  Quaker  longevity,  dying 
at  her  home  in  Malvern,  Pa.,  1  mo.  21,  1923,  as  she  was  approaching  her 
one  hundred  and  eighth  birthday.  The  editor  visited  her  about  four  years 
ago,  at  which  time  her  mind  was  perfectly  clear  and  her  ready  wit  keen- 
edged. 


The  Library  of  Haverford  College  has  recently  received  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  historical  documents  collected  largely  by  John  Jay  Smith  (1798- 
1881),  formerly  Librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  and  passed  on  to  the 
College  by  his  grandson,  Logan  Pearsall  Smith.  Among  the  papers  are  the 
following : 
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A  Testimony  to  Thomas  Lloyd  by  James  Dickinson,  1694  (with  copy). 

Warrant  signed  by  William  Markham,  7  mo.  31,  1699. 

Letters  signed  by  Governor  Jonathan  Belcher,  of  New  Jersey,  in  1752, 
1753,  and  1754. 

Letter,  John  Woolman  to  John  Smith,  6  mo.  21,  1755. 

Letter,  Robert  Proud  to  James  Logan,  6  mo.  13,  1797. 

Also  letters  signed  by  Governor  John  Penn  (in  1737),  Noah  Webster, 
Daniel  Webster,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Such  gifts  as  the  above  make  a  library  a  real  treasure  house. 


The  last  number  of  The  Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  (Lon- 
don) refers  to  the  Handbook  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
(1918)  as  containing  notice  of  various  manuscripts  bearing  upon  the  history 
of  Friends  in  America.  The  present  writer  has  made  occasional  use  of 
such  documents  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  has  wished  for  a  suitable 
time  and  season  to  prepare  a  properly  annotated  list  of  the  titles  for  publi- 
cation. The  conjuncture  is  not  yet,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  other 
interested  Friend  will  improve  the  opportunity. 


Elihu  Embree,  the  Quaker  Abolitionist,  was  born  11  mo.  11,  1782,  and  died 
12  mo.  12,  1820.  His  paper,  The  Emancipator,  a  monthly  magazine,  began 
publication  at  Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  4  mo.  30,  1820.  It  ceased  publication  at  the 
end  of  eight  months  on  account  of  the  untimely  death  of  the  editor.  Thus 
Embree  was  an  early  pathfinder  for  Lundy,  Garrison,  and  others  who  fol- 
lowed in  his  train. — See  E.  E.  Hoss,  Elihu  Embree,  Abolitionist.  Nashville, 
Tenn.  1897.  Pp.  28.  Copy  in  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Library, 
Philadelphia. 


The    two    hundredth    anniversary    of    the    establishment    of    Buckingham 
Monthly    Meeting    (1720-1923)    was    celebrated    at    Buckingham    Electing 
House,    Bucks    County,    Pennsylvania,   8   mo.    16,    1923.     A    history    ol    the 
meeting  by  Alice  Atkinson  Kirson  was  read,  and  various  other  tddi 
given.     During  the  noon  intermission  there  were  tree  planting  exorcises,  and 
a  splendid  pageant  representing  various  scenes  from  Quaker  history,  ancient 
and  modern.     The  spacious   grounds   of   the  meeting  house   were   crowded 
with  automobiles  and  people.     The  whole  country-side  seemed  to  h.ive  turned 
out,  and  it  was  estimated  that  from  2,000  to  3,000  people  were  in  attendance. 
Accounts  of  the  exercises  were  printed  in  the  Doylestown.   I\i..  par 
8  mo.  17,  1923— the  Doylestozm  Daily  lnttJH§«nctr  and  the  Bm 
Daily  News.     See  also  the  account  of  "  Buckingham  Meeting  HoOJC  "  (with 
illustration),  by  Henry  D.  Paxson,  in  the  Bulletin,  11    (Autumn,   1922): 
57-61. 
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Cadbury,  Joel,  1838-1923.  A  devoted  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
active  in  many  branches  of  philanthropic  and  religious  work;  served  as 
Overseer  and  Elder,  and  as  Clerk  of  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Was  for  some  years  a  valued  member  of  the  Westtown  School  Committee. 
Helped  to  build  up  a  large  manufacturing  business. — See  The  Friend 
(Phila.),  2  mo.  8,  1923,  p.  382,  and  5  mo.  24,  1923,  p.  554. 

Cadbury,  Anna  Kaighn,  1846-1923.  Like  her  husband,  Joel  Cadbury, 
she  was  deeply  interested  in  the  affairs  of  her  Meeting.  She  served  it  as  an 
overseer  until  her  death,  and  was  for  several  years  Clerk  both  of  the 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  to  which  she  belonged.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Westtown  School  Committee  until  ill  health  compelled  her  to 
resign.  Her  death  followed  that  of  her  husband  by  only  thirty-six  hours. — 
See  The  Friend  (Phila.),  2  mo.  8,  1923,  p.  382,  and  5  mo.  24,  1923,  p.  554. 

Cadbury,  George,  1839-1922.  A  founder  of  the  great  English  cocoa  firm 
that  bears  his  name,  and  of  Bournville  village,  a  home  for  his  workmen,  a 
pioneer  experiment  of  the  greatest  significance.  A  leader  among  English 
Friends  in  religious  and  philanthropic  efforts,  especially  in  the  Adult  School 
movement.  Biographical  sketches  and  portraits  in  The  Friend  (London), 
10  mo.  27  and  11  mo.  3,  1922;  also  6  mo.  22,  1923,  pp.  479-481,  with  por- 
trait.—See  also  The  Friend  (Phila.),  11  mo.  23,  1922,  pp.  243-244.  His 
Life,  by  Gardiner,  is  reviewed  above. 

Carter,  John  E.,  1838-1922.  An  elder  of  Germantown  Meeting  (Coulter 
Street).  Prosperous  in  business,  diligent  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
a  leader  and  benefactor  of  many  worthy  causes. — See  The  Friend  (Phila.), 
3  mo.  22,  1923,  p.  446,  and  4  mo.  19,  1923,  p.  498. 

Davis,  James  M.,  1853-1923.  Born  in  North  Carolina,  but  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  the  Middle  West.  Became  a  highly  successful  entrepreneur  in  the 
early  days  of  the  stereoscope  business.  Purchased  the  great  building  and 
grounds  of  a  defunct  university  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  presented  them  to 
Kansas  Yearly  Meeting.  Thus  he  became  the  founder  of  Friends'  Uni- 
versity.— American  Friend,  3  mo.  29,  1923,  p.  255. 

King,  Rufus  P.,  1843-1923.  A  minister  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meet- 
ing who  traveled  widely  in  the  ministry  among  Friends  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  He  was  drawn  to  peace  principles  and  later  to  Friends  by  his 
experiences  in  the  southern  army  during  the  American  Civil  War. — See  The 
Friend  (Phila.),  4  mo.  26,  1923,  p.  507;  American  Friend,  4  mo.  12,  1923, 
p.  284. 
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